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Mr. Ursan,—In reply to your corre- 
spondent “ Enquirer,” I would observe that 
in an account of the French and English 
prophets who infested London during 1707 
and following years, by Dr. Hughson, pub- 
lished 1814, I find the name of Thomas 
Emes, who, it is said, was commonly called 
Dr. Emes, a reputed Socinian, who had 
received the spirit and become a prophet, 
and to whom the spirit, through several of 
the rest of the prophets, had promised 
should do many marvellous things. This 
Emes was taken ill on the fourth of 
December, died on the 22nd, and was 
buried on the 25th of the same month, 
1707, in the burying-place in Bunhill- 
fields. After he was dead, instead of being 
laid out as is usual, he was kept in bed 
till there was scarce any enduring it,— 
several imagining he would come to life 
again. The day he was buried, one John 
Potter, at a meeting in Southwark, declared 
that Emes should be raised from the dead. 
This John Potter was a packer in Alder- 
manbury, in good business. These “ pro- 
phets” went missions to Bristol, Coventry, 
Oxford, &e. Forster, a prebendary of 
Sarum, declared for the “prophets” in 
the pulpit, for which he was suspended 
six months by Gilbert, Bishop of Sarum. 
The famous William Whiston, in his ser- 
mons delivered at Bow Church, at Boyle’s 
Lectures, inveighed most forcibly against 
these impostors. 

The “high wind in November” was the 
great storm which happened on the 27th 
November, 1703, when about two thou- 
sand stacks of chimneys were blown down 
in and about London, where the damage 
was computed at near two millions sterling. 
At Bristol it was about two hundred thou- 
sand pounds. In one level in Gloucester- 
shire fifteen thousand sheep were drowned ; 
one hundred and twenty-three persons 
were killed by the falling of dwellings: 
amongst these was Bishop Kidder and his 
lady, by the fall of part of the episcopal 
palace at Wells. Those who perished in 
the waters, in the floods of the Severn and 
Thames, and on the coast of Holland, were 
computed at eight thousand; and the en- 
tire loss was supposed to be greater than 
that produced by the Fire of London, 1666, 
which was estimated at four millions. An 
annual sermon to commemorate the event 
is preached at the Baptist Meeting-house, 
Little Wild-street, Lincoln’s-inn- Fields, 
for which a legacy of £40 was left by John 
Taylor, a member of that society, who, it is 
stated, was remarkably preserved during 
the great storm, and died in 1729. Hone’s 
“ Every-day Book” states his name to be 
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Joseph Taylor, and that he was a book- 
seller in Paternoster-row. I give the name 
John on the authority of a work published 
in 1835, entitled “A Brief History of the 
Baptist Church in Little Wild-street.” 
I remain, &e., Joun THOMAS. 
Clydach. 


Mr. UrBAn,—Although I am not in any 
way able to find out who is the “ Prophet 
Emes” mentioned in “ Parker’s Ephemeris 
for the year 1710,” I can nevertheless in- 
form your correspondent “ Enquirer” that 
the “high wind in November” refers to 
the great storm that took place on the 
night of the 26th November, 1703. 

The first lighthouse built on the Eddy- 
stone rock (by Mr. Winstanley, of Essex,) 
was then destroyed, nothing remaining but 
a few iron stancheons and a chain. 

If your correspondent has ever read 
“ Jack Sheppard,” one of Ainsworth’s 
popular novels, he will probably recollect 
some account therein given of the terrible 
hurricane which has since been regarded as 
an event in the annals of 


Cloisters, Westminster. Oxtp Borkas. 


Mr. Ursan,—Your correspondent “ En- 
quirer” will find all about the “high wind 
in November” in the “Collection of 
Casualties and Disasters occasioned by 
the Great Storm,” which I published in 
the year 1704. My friend Dr. Isaac Watts 
also wrote a Hymn on the occasion, which 
Hymn will be found in his works. If 
further information be required, I will 
refer “Enquirer” to some other contem- 
porary accounts.—Your friend, 

The Shades. Dan. DE Foe. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the notice of the late 
Mr. George Gwilt printed in the August 
number of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
the family of the deceased is erroneously 
enumerated as “three sons and four 
daughters.” I have the authority of Mrs. 
Jackson, one of the surviving daughters, 
for stating that the late Mr. George 
Gwilt’s family consisted of four sons and 
six daughters: five of the latter are now 
living, and one son, Alfred,—who, by the 
way, is the second son, and not the “ third” 
son, as stated in the memoir. 


T am, &e., E. C. I. 


Mr. Ursan, — Is it known who wrote 

“ Baron Munchausen’s Travels?” and when 

did the work. first appear ? 
Yours, &e., 


Mr. Sylvanus Urban will continue his 
Autobiography in the Magazine for No- 
vember. 


Drorox. 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON. 


Tus church is well known as a remarkably rich specimen of the Norman 
style, especially since Mr. Baker, the historian of the county, called atten- 
tion to it; and Miss Baker actually cleaned with her own hands the whole 
of the beautiful capitals from the plaster and whitewash with which they 
were choked up. The repairs and restorations effected under the direction 
of Mr. Scott a few years since, have rendered it still more worthy of atten- 
tion; and the remarkable discoveries then made have added to the interest 
which attaches to it. We propose, therefore, to give our readers some 
account of this interesting fabric, and what little is known respecting its 
history. We are, fortunately, able also to present them with engravings, 
by Le Keux, of the exterior and interior, from drawings by the late 
Mr. Mackenzie, made before the late alterations. 

Very little appears to be really known respecting the history of this 
church. It is supposed to have been given to the Priory of St. Andrew’s, 
in Northampton, in 1084, by the founder, Simon de St. Liz (Senlis ?), the 
first Earl of Northampton.. That priory was a cell to the great abbey of 
La Charité-sur-Loire, one of the two great Cluniac abbeys in France, and 
was furnished with Cluniac monks from that abbey. The founder gave all 
the churches in Northampton to his new foundation, and it is assumed 
that this was one of them, but we do not find it specially mentioned by 
name. 

The earliest mention of it by name that we have been able to find is 
about eighty years after this, in a charter of Henry IL, at the time the 
parliament was sitting at Northampton, 
confirming the grant of Simon de St. Liz, 
the third of that name, Earl of Northamp- 
ton, the grandson of the founder. This 
latter date agrees much better with the 4 
character of the architecture than the ¢ 
former. It is of very late Norman, and 
very rich, the capitals beautifully carved, 
ina manner for which sculptors could 
hardly have been found in England be- 
fore 1150; and the pillars are ornamented 
with bands—generally a mark of transition 
to the Early English style. This grant was also confirmed by Hugh Wells. 
Bishop of Lincoln, in whose diocese it then was. This bishop occupied 
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the see from 1209 to 1234. It is not probable that he would have been 
called upon to confirm a grant made a hundred and twenty years before his 
time, though probable enough for one that had been made only forty or fifty 
years. There appears to have been some dispute about the matter, as King 
Henry III. recovered the patronage from the priory, and it continued in the 
crown until the time of Edward III., who granted it to the master, brethren, 
and sisters of St. Catharine’s Hospital, near the Tower in London, with 
whom it still continues. The earliest incumbent on record is Thomas de 
Fiskerton, presented by the prior and convent of St. Andrew in 12202. 
The original plan of the church was oblong with aisles, and rather long 
in proportion to its width, with a tower at the west end. The outer walls 
of the aisles have, however, been partially rebuilt, having had Perpendi- 
cular windows inserted, but the old Norman plinth-mouldings remain; the 
doorways are unusually small and plain for so rich a church. The aisles 
are low and narrow, and have a clerestory over them, the exterior wall of 
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which is enriched with a Norman arcade, every sixth or seventh arch of 
which is pierced for a window. This arrangement is peculiar, and can only 
be accounted for by supposing that the architect had intended the arcade 
for ornament only, but that on completing his task the interior of the nave 
was found too dark, and to obviate the defect he pierced some of the divi- 
sions of the arcade. The consequence, however, of this is, that the clerestory 
windows (from the arcade having been originally designed without any 
regard to the interior) are totally devoid of regularity, in some places ap- 
pearing above the keystone of the arch, in others above the springing. 

The most remarkable feature of the church is the Tower at the west 
end, about which there was always something puzzling to architectural 
antiquaries. It has a fine and rich tower-arch, and is also ornamented 
on the exterior with an unusual abundance of surface ornament of very 
rich character, an arch stilted up in a very unusual manner and not going 
through the wall, and small arcades of round-headed arches, with string- 
courses of ornament between. It has triple round buttresses at the 
angles,—a very unusual feature, said to be unique, in England, though 
more common in France, as at St. Remi at Rheims, and many other 
places. To this tower a belfry-story had been added in the Perpen- 
dicular style of the fifteenth century, with a battlement, and the buttresses 





* See “ Bridges’ History of Northamptonshire,” vol. i. pp. 445, 452 ; and “ Mon. Ang.” 
vol. v. p. 185, (a mere reprint from Bridges). 
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carried up in imitation of the original work. Mr. Scott has discovered 
that the tower had been entirely re- 
built, and carried back one bay into the 
church, the foundations of the original 
tower being distinctly traced on the 
west side of the present one. The old 
materials were used up again, but in an 
ignorant, bungling manner; and it is 
most probable that the rich ornamental 
work which now enriches the external 
surface of the tower on the west side, 
formed originally part of a rich Norman 
western doorway. It is singular that 
the tower-arch should have been so well 
rebuilt®. This arch is trebly recessed, 
and loaded with ornament from the 
ground to the summit. 

The principal arcades or pier-arches of 
the nave have eight arches on each side, 
rather small, and not recessed, but the 
edges richly ornamented with zigzags. 
The pillars are alternately single and 
double, with a vaulting-shaft between 
carried straight up to the roof, with a 
capital at the top only, and that rather 
plain: these were evidently intended to 
carry a flat boarded ceiling, according to the usual Norman fashion. The 
capitals of the pillars are enriched with ornaments of various kinds*, of late 
character. Some of the shafts have surface ornament, consisting of chevrons, 
the cable, and interlaced work resembling basket-work. The bases have 
late mouldings, and stand on square plinths, the angles in some cases orna- 
mented with a sort of beak. These foot ornaments are another indication 
of alate date. There is a sepulchral arch of the fourteenth century in the 
wall of the south aisle. The font is fine, of the early part of the fifteenth 
century,—an octagon, panelled with very bold and good work. 
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» For engravings of this work, see “ Parker’s Manual of Surface Ornament.” 
° For engravings of these capitals, see “ Parker’s Manuals of Gothic Ornament,” No.I.; 
“ Britton’s Architectural Antiquities ;” and the “Glossary of Architecture.” 
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The east end was modern and very bad, evidently a piece of patchwork ; 
in pulling down which Mr. Scott fortunately discovered sufficient fragments 
of the old work to make out the original design, and was thus enabled to 
effect a perfect restoration. On examining the ground eastward of the 
church, the foundations of the original east end were also discovered, so 
that in this instance a real, conscientious restoration® was effected, and an 
example set of patience and care amply rewarded, which we hope will excite 
the emulation of other architects, and lead to a more careful study of our 
ancient buildings, instead of the offhand manner in which what are mis- 
called restorations have usually been made of late years. One of the bases of 
the two easternmost piers built into the wall was found to have been worked 
out of portions of a churchyard cross covered with Runic patterns, but as 
the Norman work was of the latter part of the twelfth century, it does not 
necessarily follow that this cross was earlier than the eleventh, although it 
may have been so. 





BOTHWELL®*. s 


In his choice of subjects Professor Aytoun gives proof of a good deal of 
that high adventurous courage which distinguishes the greater number of 
the heroes of his lays. He seizes on a set of well-known and deeply-stained 
delinquents—characters as justly infamous for heartlessness or profligacy 
as his Claverhouse, his Prince Charlie, his Bothwell, or his Queen of Scots, 
— and then endeavours, by sheer force of a rhetoric illumined and en- 
riched by gleams of genuine eloquence, to do away with the decisions of 
history concerning them, and to set them before the reader with their sins 
fused from them in the heat and splendour of his animated verse. Such 
an attempt would be, of course, in ordinary hands, absurd; but the marvel 
is, how much Dr. Aytoun’s rapid glowing manner has enabled him to succeed 
in it, and to cast over his very disreputable personages ‘“‘a heavenly hue of 
words, like sunbeams,” which has dazzled the understandings and drawn 
tears from the eyes of half the young ladies in the kingdom, and has dis- 
turbed for awhile the oldest and the heartiest convictions of a far less sus- 
ceptible and less romantic class of readers. 

It is on something better than a surmise we assume that Mr. Macaulay 
and Sir Walter Scott have been the poetical progenitors of Professor Aytoun. 
Without imputing, at present, a single line or stanza of the “ Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers,” or of “ Bothwell,” to imitation, we take it for granted 
that the first conception of these works was suggested by the noble ballads 
of the two writers we have just named. We can imagine Professor Aytoun 
reading with a throbbing heart and a glowing eye “‘ The Lady of the Lake,” 
or the lay of “ Horatius,” and then—as his admiration lighted up a kindred 
inspiration into flame—exclaiming, “ anch’ io sono pittore:” and worthily, 
if he had made it, would such a boast have been supported by his subsequent 
performances. Inferior, on the whole, to both of his great predecessors, he 
is inferior to them alone, in the animated strength and spirit of his narra- 





4 For an interesting account of this restoration, see the Report of the Rev. T. James 
to the Northampton Architectural Society for 1850, and the “ Ecclesiologist,” vol. xi. 

* “Bothwell. A Poem, in Six Parts.” By W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, D.C.L. (Edin- 
burgh and London: W. Blackwood & Sons.) 
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tive, the easy mastery of his metre, the truth and terseness of his imagery, 
and the tenderness of passages more richly laden with feeling and imagina- 
tion which are scattered with a sparing hand throughout his work. And 
there is less of this inferiority discernible in “ Bothwell” than in the earlier 
volume, and less resemblance, also, to the peculiar characteristics of Mr. 
Macaulay’s poems; whilst there is, at the same time, more to those of Sir 
Walter Scott. Dr. Aytoun may have been made aware of the disadvan- 
tageous comparison which could not fail to be suggested to every reader of 
his lays who was not unacquainted with the “ Lays of Ancient Rome,”’ and 
may have designedly endeavoured to avoid any new occasion for it in the 
composition of this more elaborate and longer, as well as better, manifesta- 
tion of his skill and strength. 

The plan of Dr. Aytoun’s new poem is eminently simple. The outcast 
Bothwell, during his Danish imprisonment in the fortress of Malmoe, takes 
a retrospect of the circumstances which have had the most to do in hurling 
him from his pride of place into the shame and wretchedness of the dungeon 
in which he soliloquizes. Foremost amongst these has been his mad devo- 
tion to.the beautiful young Queen. It is this which has branded him with 
the guilt of foul conspiracy and cowardly assassination— which has made 
him the blunt, strong tool of craftier intellects than his own—which has 
goaded him on, under the cozenage of secret enemies, into a succession of 
rash and fatal steps which have led him headlong to his ruin—and which, as 
the bitterest consciousness in his review, have made that descent infamous 
by outrages on her who has been all the while infinitely dearer to him than 
his life, or happiness, or fame: for to Bothwell’s understanding and to 
Bothwell’s heart, Mary is as pure and saint-like in her innocence as she is 
perfect in her personal loveliness. In the sickening torment of-a captivity 
without hope, his faith in her is unclouded, and almost his sole remorse 
arises from the evil she has suffered at his hands. Undesignedly, he has 
been the instrument of cruellest injury to her whom he would have shielded 
from all injury at every cost. 

Now in the Bothwell of Professor Aytoun’s verses all this is very unex- 
ceptionable, An imaginary hero is bound by immemorial custom to enter- 
tain this conviction of the spotlessness of his ladye-love. He could hardly 
otherwise maintain that holy and entire idolatry which has come to be 
almost indispensable in fictitious composition. But when Dr. Aytoun 
endorses the unhappy lover’s monologue, and gives it currency under his 
authority as a faithful record of some passages in the history of Bothwell 
and of Mary, the case is widely different. We have a right to ask, then, 
not simply whether the representations of character are suited to the writer’s 
purposes, and are consistently maintained, but also—and the question in- 
volves far higher interests than those of any work of fiction—whether they 
are really in accordance with established facts. In the glowing praise 
which he gives to Mary’s personal loveliness and bewitching sweetness of 
manner, nobody will disagree with Dr, Aytoun. Undoubtedly she was in 
these respects as true an impersonation of the highest grace and glory of 
womanhood, as she was of its lowest degradation in her dispositions and 
conduct. This moral depravity might be indeed almost inferred from the 
fact that a creature so munificently gifted in all that could attract and 
charm, died—friendless and unwept—on the scaffold raised for her by her 
queenly cousin. But there is directer evidence than this that Mary com- 
bined in herself, strong as at the spring-head, all the vices of that unhappy 
line of monarchs who descended from her. We have no desire to enlarge, 
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at present, on the ingrained falsehood, the unbridled licentiousness, or the 
savage bigotry, by which she was as much distinguished as by her great 
accomplishment and glorious beauty; but we are bound to give to the 
many who will read Dr. Aytoun’s verses with all their kindliest sympathies 
awakened and excited by his skill, a word of caution against the mistake 
of supposing that they are pitying any real personage when they mourn over 
the wrongs and sorrows of the spotless Mary of his tale. The Mary of 
Scottish history was a very different character from her whom he delights 
to paint in all the fairest and the freshest hues that can embellish innocence. 
To say nothing of the suspicious nature of the Queen’s attachment to 
Rizzio, or hurried visit to the wounded Bothwell,—counts in history’s in- 
dictment of her which Dr. Aytoun chooses to represent under an aspect 
that transforms them into still more endearing virtues,—he finds, on Mary's 
part, much to pity and to praise, but nothing to condemn, in connection 
with that melancholy catalogue of crimes which has made her reign memo- 
rable,—the murder of her husband, the abduction and outrage by Bothwell, 
and the divorce of Bothwell’s first wife as a preliminary to his union with 
the Queen. In her relation to the whole of these transactions Dr. Aytoun 
pictures Mary as a long-suffering victim near akin to saint. But her con- 
temporaries judged otherwise. ‘They held her to be the willing accessory 
in all of them, the prime instigator of some of them, They associated the 
tragedy in the Kirk-of-Field with the past and the future ;—it was her fell 
revenge for the assassination of her minion Rizzio, her preparation for the 
ill-omened marriage with her favourite Bothwell. Her truest friends and 
most sagacious councillors warned and besought her unavailingly against 
this crowning act of her infatuation. ‘In spite,’’ we are told, “of the un- 
wonted frankness of Elizabeth’s expostulations, —unmoved by the affec- 
tionate entreaties of Beaton,— untouched by the generous fidelity of Herries, 
—deaf to the sage counsel of Melville,—without regard to the general in- 
dignation of Scotland, England, and Europe,—she persisted in her pursuit 
with a headlong precipitation, which only a frantic passion could beget, 
and which there are not many examples of the strongest passion having ever 
inspired.” Within three months of her husband’s murder she married him 
whom every finger pointed at, and every voice accused, as the murderer ; 
and married him whilst there must still have been ringing in her ears the 
declaration of the clergyman by whom the banns were published, *‘ that the 
union would be evidence of the wedded parties being accomplices in the 
murder of the husband of one of them.” And shortly afterwards these 
convictions received the fullest confirmation from a discovery of the cor- 
respondence between the guilty pair. 

Such, then, was the illustrious criminal whom Professor Aytoun has pour- 
trayed in little short of an angelic nature. And it is due to him to own 
that his work is done well, and that he has even succeeded best on those 
occasions where the facts were most sternly arrayed against him. With 
two or three exceptions, it is these portions of his poem that will be read 
with most emotion, that will be most eagerly and oftenest turned to, and 
that will be most faithfully and fondly treasured in the memory of the 
reader. Compact, free, and glowing in expression, they breathe the fullest 
life and ‘vigour of his eloquence. We could not give a better example of 
his best manner, than by quoting some of these passages. Take, for instance, 
the captive earl’s account of that memorable visit which his royal mistress 
made him after his encounter with John Elliot of the Park,—a visit which 
was certainly imputed at the time to a motive far less creditable than 
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queenly commiseration of the sufferings of her brave defender. From the 
time of his desperate fight with Elliot, Bothwell has been bedridden by his 
wounds :— 
* But, O, that day, when first I rose, 
A eripple, from my lair— 
Threw wide the casement, breath’d my fill 
Of fresh and wholesome air— 
Drank in new life, and felt once more 
The pulse’s stirring play— 
O, madly in my heart is writ 
The record of that day ! 
I thought to hear the goreock crow, 
Or ouzel whistle shrill ; 
When, lo, a gallant company 
Came riding up the hill. 
No banner was display’d on high, 
No sign of war was seen, 
No arméd band, with spear and brand, 
Encompass’d Scotland’s Queen. 
She came, on gentle errand bound— 
The bounteous and the free— 
She came to cheer her wounded knight, 
She came to smile on me. 


“She waited not for guard or groom, 

But pass’d into the hall; 

Around her were the four Maries, 
Herself the rose of all. 

I never thought that woman’s voice 
Could thrill my being so, 

As when she thank’d me for my zeal 
In accents soft and low. 

I saw the tear within her eye, 
When, bending down to me, 

She placed her lily hand in mine, 
And bade me quit my knee. 

© Dear lord,’ she said, ‘’tis woman’s right 
To comfort when she may ; 

Then chafe not, if we take by storm 
Your Border-keep to-day. 

We come not to invade your hall, 
Or rudely mar your rest ; 

Though well I know, at fitter time, 
I were a welcome guest. 

But could I quit the Border-side 
Without my thanks to him 

Who paid his service far too well, 
At risk of life and limb ? 

Oh, Bothwell! you have bravely done, 
And all my thanks are poor ; 

Would God that more were bent, like you, 
To make my throne secure! 

True heart ! strong arm! I cannot place 
A chaplet on your brow, 

For the old laws of chivalry 
Are dead and vanish’d now ; 

But, trust me, never was a queen 
More debtor to a peer, 

Than I, brave earl, am proud to own, 
Before the presence here !’ ” 


Quite in a different character from this, yet quite as good in its way, is 
the description of that dream in which the cardinal events of Bothwell’s life 
Gent. Mag. Vor, XLVI. 34 
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in his relations to the Queen are supposed to have been foreshadowed to 
him. If we conceive the half-formed, unrecognised idea of his great crime 
dimly yet habitually haunting him, it is in some such form as this that 
imagination might, in the moments of her unparticipated reign, give shape, 
and substance, and completion to the thought. The murder and the ill- 
starred marriage—the tragic opening, and the close in misery so portentous 
—might thus connect themselves in the troubled vision of his selfish and 
aspiring mind. In a dream of horror and of terror, in which his limbs are 
powerless and his soul appalled, the Earl is summoned by a voice ex- 
claiming— 
“ Rise up, Lord Bothwell, from thy bed, 
Rise up, and follow me !” 


The sequence of the dream is thus told :— 
“T rose, but not as men arise 
At hasty call or loud ; 
I rose as rigid as a corpse 
Swath’d in its burial-shroud. 
Spell-bound I stood upon the fioor, 
Bereft of power or will, 
For well I knew, where’er he went, 
That I must follow still. 
Then up the stair he led the way, 
By winding steps and steep, 
Out to the topmost battlement 
Of old Craigmillar’s keep. 
The moon was down, but myriad stars 
Were sparkling in the sky— 
* Behold!’ he said, and rais’d his hand— 
They seem’d to wane and die. 
They pass’d from out the firmament, 
Deep darkness fell around— 
Darkness, and horror as of hell, 
And silence most profound. 
No wind, no murmur, breath, nor stir, 
*T was utter blankness all, 
As though the face of God were hid, 
And heaven were wrapp’d in pall. 


‘ Behold again!’ the deep voice said, 
And straight arose a spire 

Of lurid, red, and dismal light, 

Between me and the mountain-height, 
A peak of wavering fire : 

Above it was a kingly crown— 
Then sounded in my ear, 

‘ That glorious prize may be thine own! 

Nor only that, but honour, power, 

Beauty, and love—a matchless dower— 
Dominion far and near! 

All these await thee, if thy heart 
Is temper’d like thy steel, 

Keen, sharp, and strong, and prompt to strike— 
To strike, but not to feel! 

That crown was won by valiant Bruce, 
He gain’d it by the blow 

That on the slippery altar-steps 
Laid the Red Comyn low ; 

He won and wore it as a king, 
And thou may’st win it now!’ 


I spoke not, but he heard my thought :— 
* Well done, thou dauntless peer ! 





Bothwell. 


I love the brave and venturous will 
That knows nor ruth nor fear! 

Come, then, I swear by yonder fire— 
An oath ne’er broke by me— 

That thou shalt sit in Darnley’s place 
When Darnley dies by thee! 

Away that pageant !’—Spire and crown 
Shut, like the lightning’s leap ; 

But overhead a meteor came 

Slow-moving, tinging with its flame 
The murky clouds and deep ; 

It shed a glare on Arthur’s Seat, 
It widen’d like a shield, 

And burst, in thunder and in fire, 
Above the Kirk-of-Field.” 

One of the subordinate particulars in which Professor Aytoun very com- 
monly reminds us of Sir Walter Scott, is in the more pensive character of 
the introductory stanzas to each of the cantos into which his composition 
is divided. The resemblance is all the more striking from the superiority 
of these passages to those which come after them. In Professor Aytoun’s 
case this superiority is so decided as to give rise to a feeling of disappoint- 
ment and regret that the sweeter strain should be so soon permitted to die 
away, in order to give place to rhetorical declamation. We know of no other 
stanzas in the long extent of “ Bothwell” in which there is as much sus- 
tained beauty, as much depth and tenderness of feeling, and sweetness of 
versification, as in the following passage, which introduces to us Professor 
Aytoun’s fifth part :— 

“ Ascension-morn! I hear the bells 
Ring from the village far away : 
How solemnly that music tells 
The mystic story of the day! 
Fainter and fainter come the chimes, 
As though they melted into air, 
Like voices of the ancient times, 
Like whispers of ascending prayer! 
So sweet and gentle sound they yet, 
That I, who never bend the knee, 
Can listen on, and half forget 
That heaven’s bright door is shut for me. 
Yes, universal as the dew, 
Which falls alike on field and fen, 
Comes the wide summons to the true, 
The false, the best and worst of men. 
Ring on, ye bells! Let others throng 
Before the holy rood to pray ; 
Let them have comfort in the song 
That celebrates this holy day. 
Ring on for them! I hear you well, 
But cannot lift my thoughts on high ; 
The dreary mists that rise from hell 
Come thick between me and the sky !” 

It would be easy to extend our remarks to any length by commenting on 
the good or bad dines which Bothwell’s declamations offer us in great abund- 
ance; but the goodness and the badness both depend, in almost every in- 
stance, on the garb of words, which is sometimes close and elegant, and well- 
becoming, and sometimes loose and slovenly to the last degree. A consider- 
ation of more interest than any such minute criticism is that of the place 
which Dr, Aytoun’s production is entitled to amongst the marketable wares 
which literature accumulates for entertainment, or instruction, or delight. 
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We apprehend that the author's best friends will be too prudent to claim 
any very conspicuous distinctions for him. Our quotations—fair ones, cer- 
tainly, or, indeed, somewhat favourable—will support us in the assurance 
that, whatever else its warp and woof may be, “ Bothwell” is not woven 
from the golden threads of genuine poetry. It gives us no glimpses of that 
profound insight into universal nature which is so sure an indication of the 
poetic faculty,—no serene philosophy in sweet and simple numbers,—no 
deep and trembling sympathy with all visible and vocal beauty, whether be- 
longing, as its place of birth, to the material world around us, or to the un- 
derstanding and the heart of man,—no subtle analogies, discerned by the 
imagination, and set before us by the same transmuting power in all the 
reality of consummate life and loveliness,—no gorgeous images that dazzle 
and delight by their magnificence,—no bewitching melodies of verse, even, 
that sink into the memory’s depths as a reserved, unfading joy for ever,— 
none, in a word, of those high and glorious influences which the great masters 
of the art have taught and trained us to exact, as indispensable proofs, from 
all who would have a place allowed them amongst the laurelled brethren of 
the grand poetic guild. No artifices of rhyme and metre, no picked and 
pithy sonorousness of language, can ever compensate for those deficiencies. 
Yet these subordinate accomplishments, manifesting themselves in the narra- 
tion of an interesting tale, may suffice—and in Dr. Aytoun’s case have, we 
believe, sufficed—for the composition of a work more certain, for awhile, of 
wide-spread popularity, than many of the productions most richly laden with 
the truest poetry of genius, The animated rhetorical eloquence of his me- 
trical romance will be appreciated by the taste of that multitude whose fore- 
fathers doted on the spirited and striking verse of Scott, whilst they left the 
most precious effusions of Wordsworth, of Coleridge, and of Shelley, to rot 
as rubbish in the bookseller’s cellars, or to rest as lumber on his shelves. Dr. 
Aytoun’s “ Bothwell” has no such neglect as this to dread. It comes up 
to the highest demands of those who love to discuss the merits of the last 
new poem or romance. Agreeable and varied, though not varied enough, 
in incident; easy, elegant, and sometimes forcible, in language; almost 
always accurate in the least intricate form of rhyme and metre ; interspersed 
with lively images and passages of very considerable eloquence—it will please, 
and interest, and excite the greater number of its readers, and will give them 
all the satisfaction of a poem, without taxing their unwilling faculties with 
that toil of emotion and of thought which every true poem, for its adequate 
acceptance, needs. It has in it, in a word, all the essential qualities of popu- 
larity, not of permanency. 

The volume is “ got up” in such a manner as to render it a graceful orna- 
ment for any table—a not unbecoming burden for the fairest hand. In paper, 
printing, and binding it is alike creditable to the publishers’ taste and care. 
The “rivulet of text” in truth “meanders through a meadow of margin ;” 
but then the rivulet itself is admirably clear, and bright, and well-embanked, 
whilst the meadow is beyond measure rich and beautiful. 
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THE TUDOR STATUTE-BOOK. 


Tuis subject is so wide that it would seem to demand volumes for its 
discussion, as would indeed be the case if we purposed to dwell upon each 
individual enactment. Such, however, is not our design, as we conceive 
that a comparatively few examples, fairly chosen, will afford a picture true 
in the main, not merely of the government, but of the social condition of 
England, throughout the sixteenth century. The people in those days 
were conceived to ‘‘ have nothing to do with the laws but to obey them,” 
and therefore a line of conduct was marked out for them, even in food, 
clothing, wages, and dwellings, from which they might not depart, except 
under severe penalties. The idea that each man might do as he would with 
his own, was a ‘‘ dangerous position,” which under the Tudors received a 
practical refutation at the hands of the hangman. 

In pursuing our inquiry, we will first advert to the frame of the govern- 
ment, and next to the tone and temper of successive parliaments ; then we 
will enumerate the chief enactments which bore on the every-day life of the 
people, citing, in some cases, the preambles of the acts, which may be taken 
as Official expositions of the relations that existed, or it was thought should 
exist, between the governing and the governed classes; and will conclude 
with such an estimate of the England of the Tudors as our materials will, 
we think, fully warrant. 

I. One of the earliest of the Tudor statutes, that establishing the court 
of Starchamber, [3 Henry VII. c. 1*,] may be fairly cited in proof of the 
assertion that all real power was meant to be centred in the crown. What 
had been the occasional practice of former kings, of deciding on various 
matters brought before them without any very strict regard to the letter 
of the law, is here seen reduced to a system which placed every man at the 
mercy of the king’s council, as it in effect superseded all law :— 

“The king our sovereign lord remembereth how by unlawful maintenance, giving of 
liveries, signs and tokens, and retainders by indenture, promises, oaths, writing or 
otherwise, embraceries of his subjects, untrue demeaning of sheriffs, in making of 
panels and other untrue returns, by taking of money by juries, by great riots and un- 
lawful assemblies, the policy and good rule of this realm is almost subdued, and for the 
known punishment of this inconvenience, and by occasion of the premises nothing or 
little may be found by inquiry, whereby the laws of the land in execution may take 
little effect, to the increase of murders, robberies, perjuries, and unsureties of all men 
living, and losses of their lands and goods, to the great displeasure of Almighty God.” 

The court thus established was to consist of the chancellor, treasurer, 
keeper of the privy seal, one other councillor, a bishop, and the two chief 
justices, and its power extended to the punishment of all classes of offenders 
equally as if they had been ‘‘ convict after the due order of the law.” To 
supply it with causes, justices were directed to hold new inquests to inquire 
of the concealments of former jurors, and it became the great instrument of 
the extortions of Empson and Dudley. A statute was passed in 1497 [11 
Henry VII. c. 24] denouncing heavy punishment on jurors» who gave 
untrue verdicts ; but it would appear not to have been enforced in relation 
to causes before the Starchamber, as the false jurors and false witnesses 





* In citing the statutes we employ the edition in 11 vols., folio, published (1810-28) 
by the Record Commissioners; we mention this, as the numbering in that edition 
differs in many cases from the ordinary one. 

> An act for remedying the abuse of insufficient jurors had been passed in 1484, 
{1 Richard III. c. 6]. 
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called ‘‘ promoters®”’ manifestly carried all before them, at least as long as 
Empson and Dudley lived, and were placed in the pillory by scores on the 
fall of their patrons. 

But beside allowing the establishment of this court, which might at any 
time, if the king was so minded, supersede all the rest, extraordinary 
powers were conferred on Henry by his parliament. He was, for a reason 
which sounds strangely to modern ears, allowed to reverse acts of attainder 
on his own authority, [19 Henry VII. c. 28] :— 

“This present parliament ...draweth so near to an end, and after the same his 
highness is not minded, for the ease of his subjects, without great necessity and urgent 
causes, of long time, to call and summon a new parliament.” 


Some of these acts of attainder had been obtained in a way which be- 
came but too common under the Tudors, namely, without hearing the 
accused. Thus we find in 1491, [7 Henry VII. c. 23,] Sir Robert Cham- 
berlayn, late of Barking, and Richard White, late of Thorp, Norfolk, 
accused of corresponding with the king of France, and the statute con- 
cludes, “‘ Be it therefore ordained and enacted, by authority of this present 
parliament, that the said Robert and Richard stand and be attainted of 
high treason 4.” 

Another statute of the same session [c. 22] relates that one John Hayes 
had received a traitorous letter (which is recited), and had not made it 
known, nor attempted to detain the messenger ; he is doomed, as guilty of 
misprision of treason :— 

“Be it therefore ordained, by the advice of the lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons in this present parliament assembled, and by authority of the same, that the 
said John Hayes be convicted and attainted of misprision by him committed and done 
against the king’s most royal person of and for his unlawful demeaning and conceal- 
ment in the premises afore rehearsed, and that he by the same authority forfeit therefor 
all his goods, and over that, his body to abide in prison therefor, unto the time he have 
made fine and ransom for the same.” 


The fears and jealousies that must necessarily beset the usurper’s throne 
led Henry VII. to obtain a statute [3 Henry VII. c. 14], upon which his 
son improved [33 Henry VIII. c. 12], and which erected a special court to 
try offences, which might touch the king :— 

“ Forsomuch as by quarrels made to such as hath been in great authority, office, and 
of counsel with kings of this realm, hath ensued the destruction of kings, and the 
near undoing of this realm, so it hath appeared evidently, when compassing of the 
death of such as were of the king's true subjects was had, the destruction of the prince 
was imagined thereby.” 


In virtue of the statute thus introduced, the lord-steward, lord-treasurer 
and controller, with a jury ‘‘of twelve sad and discreet persons of the 
cheque-roll of the king’s honourable household*,” were to inquire of “ con- 





¢ “The lord-mayors and other magistrates of London suffered severely from these 
men: Sir William Capel (mayor in 1503) paid in 1495 a fine of £1,000; he was now 
(1507) accused of negligence in the discharge of his office, and refusing to pay a com- 
position of £2,000, was imprisoned in the Tower until Henry’s death; Sir Thomas 
Knesworth (mayor in 1505) paid £1,400; Sir Lawrence Aylmer (mayor in 1499) paid 
£1,000, and was likewise committed to prison ; sheriffs and aldermen also were heavily 
fined, and one of the latter, Stow says, ‘was so vexed by the said promoters that it 
shortened his life by thought-taking.’ ”— Annals of England, vol. ii. p. 132. 

# This enactment would seem to have furnished the model for the attainder of Sir 
John Fenwick, in 1697, by act of parliament, [8 & 9 Will. IIT. ¢. 4]. 

© From the Statute-book we learn the expense of the household under the first and 
the last of the Tudors. In 1497 the cost was fixed at £12,059 9s. 11d. [11 Henry VII. 
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federacies, compassings, conspiracies, imaginations, with any person or per- 
sons, to destroy or murder the king, or any lord of this realm,” or any 
other member of the royal household; and the persons accused, if found 
guilty by a jury of “‘ other twelve sad men,” were “ to have judgment and 
execution as felons attainted were to have by the common law.” 

“A declaration what offences shall be adjudged treason,” [25 Edward 
III. stat. 5, c. 2,] confined the grievous penalties of the traitor to those who 
manifestly laboured to kill the king, or overthrow his government, or dis- 
honour his bed; but this reasonable limit found no favour in the eyes of 
Henry VIII., and his parliament passed a statute in 1534, [26 Henry 
VIII. c. 13,] “ whereby divers offences be made high treason, and taking 
away all sanctuaries for al] manner of high treasons,” the reason for which 
is thus given :— 

“ Forasmuch as it is most necessary, both for common policy and duty of subjects, 
above all things to prohibit, provide, restrain, and extinguish all manner of shameful 
slanders, perils, or imminent danger or dangers which might grow, happen or arise to 
their sovereign lord the king, the queen, or their heirs, which when they be heard, 
seen, or understood, cannot be but ‘ odible’ [odious] and also abhorred of all those sorts 
that be true and loving subjects, if in any point they may, do, or shall touch the king, 
his queen, their heirs or successors, upon which dependeth the whole unity and universal 
weal of this realm, without providing wherefore too great a scope of unreasonable 
liberty should be given to all cankered and traitorous hearts, willers, and workers of 
the same; and also the king’s subjects should not declare unto their sovereign lord 
now being, which unto them hath been and is most entirely both beloved and esteemed, 
their undoubted sincerity and truth.” 


The offences thus ‘‘made treason” are, attempting, or wishing, any 
bodily harm to the king or queen, denying any of their titles, slandering 
them as heretics; and, among other things, attempting to keep possession 
of forts, ships, arms, &c., belonging to the king, when legally summoned 
to surrender them. Several of these treasons were abolished in 1547, [1 
Edward VI. c. 1,] but many of them were revived in 1549 and 1552, tS 
and 4 Edward VI. c. 5; 5 and 6 Edward VI. c. 11,] and though again 
abolished by Mary [1 Mary, c. 1], were again placed in the statute-book 
by Elizabeth, who indeed, in 1559, 1571, and 1585, even added to their 
number, [1 Eliz. c. 5; 13 Eliz.c. 1; 27 Eliz. c. 2]. 

Henry VIII. evinced his dislike to sanctuaries by several statutes, and in 
the one that we are now considering he gives his reason, conveniently for- 
getting that the fugitive earl of Richmond had owed his life to such an 
asylum :— 

“And to the intent that all treasons should be the more dreaded, hated, and de- 
tested, to be done by any person or persons, and also because it is a great boldness and 
an occasion to ill-disposed persons to adventure and embrace their malicious intents 
and enterprises, which all true subjects ought to study to eschew; be it therefore 
enacted by the authority aforesaid, that no offender in any kinds of high treason, what- 
soever they be, their aiders, consenters, counsellors nor abettors, shall be admitted to 
have the benefit or privilege of any manner of sanctuary, considering that matters of 
treason toucheth too nigh both the surety of the king our sovereign lord’s person, and 
his heirs and successors.” 


One mode which the crown had in Tudor times of raising supplies was 
by way of “ benevolence,” or forced loan; but we see from a statute 
of 1495, [11 Henry VII. c. 10,] that there was a difficulty in realizing the 





c. 62], while in 1563 it was £40,027 4s. 24d. per annum [5 Eliz. c. 32]. After every 
allowance for difference in value, it seems impossible to doubt but that Henry was mean 
or Elizabeth extravagant. 
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amounts which had been thus promised, and they were accordingly made 
recoverable by a summary procedure :— 

“ Prayen the Commons in this present parliament assembled, that whereas divers and 
many of your subjects severally granted to your highness divers sums of money of their 
free-will and benevolence for the defence of this your realm, toward the charge and great 
expenses that your highness sustained and bare for the said defence, as well in your said 
voyage royal in the parts beyond the sea, as on this side in, for, and about the same, 
which voyage your said highness took upon you in your most royal person, to the great 
jeopardy and labour of the same, as well for the said defence of this your said realm as 
for the surety, profit, weal and commodity of us all your true liegemen and subjects in- 
habited in the same, of which sum of money divers your said subjects full lovingly have 
made to you true payment according to their grants, and other many several sums of 
money by divers your subjects to you in that part granted as yet remain not content 
nor paid, part whereof rest in the hands of the said granters, and part in the hands of 
the commissioners, collectors, and receivers in that part assigned for the levy, rearing, 
and keeping of the same, which is not only to the damage, loss, and hurt of your said 
highness, but also to the murmur, grudge, and miscontenting of such your said subjects 
as have made their said payments in that behalf.” 

To remedy this, proclamation was to be made for the payment of the 
“free gifts” within three months, and lest this should be disregarded,— 

“The said commissioners to have authority and power to make process to take every 
such person or persons as so shall make default of payment by his body, and the same 
to commit to the common gaol, there to remain and abide without bail or mainprise 
unto the time he hath paid his said duties, or else find sufficient surety for the payment 
of the same to the said commissioners agreeable ; and if any such person that hath not 
made payment of his said duty granted be deceased, that then the goods and chattels of 
him deceased being in the hands of his executors or administrators not administered be 
charged and chargeable to the said payment.” 

II. That the parliaments of the Tudors were but too ready to gratify 
every caprice of their rulers, can be readily proved by the mere enumera- 
tion of a few of their statutes; that the list is not longer is owing, not 
to any resolute opposition that they ever offered to any demand of the 
crown, but to the perverse ingenuity of the royal councillors, who inter- 
preted old laws in a new sense, and thus avoided the necessity of asking 
for fresh enactments so frequently as less sophistical reasoners would have 
done. They had in this course the support of the judges, who hesitated 
not to avow that things so contrary to law as arbitrary fine, imprison- 
ment, and torture, were to be justified by prerogative, which was thus 
made to eke out the statute-book and to strangle justice. 

One most glaring instance of parliamentary subserviency is that already 
noticed, of allowing the king to reverse acts of attainder [19 Henry VII. 
c. 28], a power also granted to his successor, [14 and 15 Henry VIII. c. 
21]. Equally flagrant is one allowing Edward VI. to set aside any law that 
might be passed before he had attained his 24th year, [28 Henry VIII. c. 
17|; the statutes [31 Henry VIII. c. 8, and 34 and 35 Henry VIII. c. 
234 which allow proclamations to be as valid, under certain circumstances, 
as acts of parliament, need only to be noticed to be condemned ; the con- 
tradictory acts of settlement of the crown, [25 Henry VIII. c. 22; 28 
Henry VIII. c. 7; 85 Henry VIII. c. 1,] with their cruel penalties and 
their extravagant grant to Henry of power to will away the kingdom, are 
deep stains on the statute-book ; but the servility of the Tudor parliaments 
is perhaps most offensively shewn by two other acts, [21 Henry VIII. 
ec. 24; 35 Henry VIII. c. 12,] which not only release Henry from his 
debts, but (the latter) actually compel persons who had received part pay- 
ment to refund, and bear the loss of the whole. 

It would appear that the administrators of the laws were not more 
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worthy than the law-makers. They might administer even-handed justice 
where subjects only were concerned, but when the crown was a party a fair 
trial was evidently hopeless. Of the hundreds who were arraigned for 
treason during the Tudor era, very few indeed are recorded as having ven- 
tured to assert their innocence by a plea of not guilty’; when once within 
the meshes of the law, all courage seems to have forsaken them,—a fact 
irreconcilable with upright judges and honest jurors. 

III. All through the Tudor era the government attempted to direct the 
conduct of men in various matters which are evidently beyond legislative 
control. Henry VII. endeavoured to prevent the pulling down of towns, 
and Elizabeth laboured with as little success to hinder the growth of London. 
The preamble of Henry’s act [4 Henry VII. c. 19] says:— 

“The king our sovereign lord, having a singular pleasure above all things to avoid 
such enormities and mischiefs as be hurtful and prejudicial to the common weal of this 
his land and his subjects of the same, remembereth, that among all other things great 
inconveniences daily do increase by desolation, and pulling down, and wilful waste of 
houses and towns within this his realm, and laying to pasture lands which accustomably 
have been used in tilth, whereby idleness, ground and beginning of all mischiefs, daily 
doth increase ; for where in some towns two hundred persons were occupied and lived by 
their lawful labours, now be there occupied two or three herdsmen, and the residue fall 
in idleness, the husbandry, which is one of the greatest commodities of this realm, is 
greatly decayed, churches destroyed, the service of God withdrawn, the bodies there 
buried not prayed for, the patron and curates wronged, the defence of this land against 
our enemies outward enfeebled and impaired; to the great displeasure of God, to the 
subversion of the policy and good rule of this land, and [if] remedy be not hastily there- 
fore purveyed...” 

To avoid these evils, the owners of houses let to farm are ordered to 
maintain thereon houses and buildings necessary ‘or tillage, not for pasture 
merely ; and if they make default, the feudal superior is to receive half the 
rent until the terms of the act are complied with. In a contrary spirit, 
Elizabeth’s parliament prohibited the building of cottages unless with four 
acres of land perpetually annexed, and then to be inhabited by one family 
only, [31 Elizabeth, c. 7]. 

Political considerations led Henry VII. to procure a statute relating to 
the Isle of Wight, [4 Henry VII. c. 16,] which, though of course inopera- 
tive, was only repealed in the last session of parliament, along with many 
other obsolete enactments. Its preamble runs thus :— 


“Forasmuch as it is to the king our sovereign lord’s great surety, and also to the 
surety of the realm of England, that the Isle of Wight, in the county of Southampton, 
should be well inhabited with English people for the defence as well of [against] his 
ancient enemies of the realm of France as of other parts, the which isle is late decayed 
of people, by reason that many towns and villages have been let down, and the fields 
diked and made pastures for beasts and cattle, and also many dwelling-places, farms, 
and farm-holds have of late time been used to be taken into one man’s hold and hands, 
that of old time were wont to be in many several persons’ holds and hands, and many 
several households kept in them, and thereby much people multiplied, and the same isle 
thereby well inhabited, the which now, by the oceasion aforesaid, is desolate and not in- 
habited, but occupied with beasts and cattle, so that if hasty remedy be not provided 
the isle cannot be long kept and defended, but open and ready to the hands of the 
king’s enemies, which God forbid.” 


f Such a proceeding was evidently regarded as an aggravation of their offence. 
King Edward says in his Journal that Sir Ralph Fane, one of Somerset’s associates, 
“answered like a ruffian,” and remarks as something wonderful the “long controversy” 
which occurred at the trial of another. In Mary’s reign the jurymen who acquitted 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton were imprisoned for their verdict, and even in the time of 
James 1. Stow says that the plea of “not guilty” of Sir Everard Digby and others was 
“to the admiration of all the hearers.” 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XLVI. 3H 
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That the Isle might be again well peopled, no one person was to hold 
more than ten marks of rent; those who had more were to relinquish the 
surplus by Michaelmas, 1490 :— 

“Provided always that they which have paid any fines, or made buildings, or done 
great reparation upon any such farms and be put from the same farm by reason of this 
act, shall be recompensed for such building or reparation as right and good conscience 
require: the recompense to be adjudged by the discretion of the captain of the said isle 
for the time being, or his lieutenant of the same in his absence.” 


Though not so ostentatiously labouring in the cause of sanitary improve- 
ment as is the fashion at the present day, the Tudor government forbade 
butchers to slaughter cattle in London and other towns, under a penalty of 
12d. for each bullock, and 8d. for any other beast, [4 Henry VII. c. 3]; 
but this act was repealed in 1533 [24 Henry VIII. c. 16], on a represent- 
ation from the London butchers that drains had been provided, so that the 
“jeopardous abiding of the king’s most noble person,” when visiting 
London, which had been alleged as the reason for its enactment, no longer 
existed. 

Wages, clothing, and the supply of food were regulated, or attempted to 
be regulated, in statutes which abound in curious information. The 
statutes of preceding princes regarding wages and labourers do not come 
within our province, but we find an act “ for servants’ wages,” [11 Henry 
VII. c, 22,] which is not the less to our purpose, although repealed soon 
after its enactment, “for divers and many reasonable considerations,” [12 
Henry VII. c. 3]. We learn from it that labourers in husbandry, of every 
grade,—men, women, and children,—were to receive from £1 6s. 8d. to 
6s. 8d. per annum, with an allowance of from 5s. to 3s. for clothing; skilled 
workmen, as “a free mason, master carpenter, rough mason, bricklayer, 
master tiler, plumber, glazier, carver, or joiner,’’ were to have, from Easter 
to Michaelmas, 6d. a-day, without meat or drink, and from Michaelmas to 
Easter, 5d.; the master shipwright, “taking the charge of the work, 
having men under him,” was to have, from Candlemas to Michaelmas, 5d. 
a-day, the hewer 4d., the caulker 4d., the mean caulker 3d., the clincher 3d., 
and the holder 2d.; from Michaelmas to Candlemas they were to receive, 
the first three Id., the others a 3d. the day less. When any of these were 
fed by the master, their ration was valued at 2d. a-day, which was deducted 
from their wages ; but this could not apply to the labouring holder, whose 
whole wages for the winter half-year was one halfpenny less. The rights 
of property were quite as well understood then as now, and we have strin- 
gent regulations for procuring a fair day’s work for what was then con- 
sidered a fair day’s wages; the hours of labour, too, we see were at least 
as long as those now in use in any handicraft, for if early closing was the 
rule, so was early rising :— 

“ And furthermore, whereas divers artificers and labourers retained to work and serve 
waste much part of the day and deserve not their wages, sometime in late coming unto 
their work, early departing therefrom, long sitting at their breakfast, at their dinner 
and noon-meat, and long time of sleeping at afternoon, to the loss and hurt of such per- 
sons as the said artificers and labourers be retained with in service; it is therefore esta- 
blished, enacted, and ordained, by authority aforesaid, that every artificer and labourer 
be at his work, between the midst of the month of May and the midst of the month of 
September, before five of the clock in the morning, and that he have but half-an-hour 
for his breakfast, and an hour-and-a-half for his dinner, at such time as he hath season 
for sleep to him appointed by this statute, and at such time as is herein appointed 
that he shall not sleep, then he to have but an hour for his dinner, and half-an-hour for 
his noon-meat ; and that he depart not from his work, between the midst of the said 
months of March and September, till between seven and eight of the clock in the even- 
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ing; and if they or any of them offend in any of these articles, that then their defaults 
be marked by him or his deputy that shall pay their wages, and at the week’s end their 
wages to be abated for such rate of time as they have offended contrary to this statute ; 
and that from the midst of September to the midst of March every artificer and labourer 
be at their work in the springing of the day, and depart not till night of the same day ; 
and that the said artificers and labourers sleep not by day, but only from the midst of 
the month of May unto the middle of the month of August.” 

As it was thought practicable to regulate the wages of the workman, it 
was necessary also to see to the prices of the articles that he was to con- 
sume or wear, and hence the laws which have furnished such abundant 
scope for the censure of political economists,—those, namely, which relate 
to the freedom of the market and the freedom of apparel. A statute of 1534 
[25 Henry VIII. c. 2] gave power to the king’s council ‘‘to set and tax 
reasonable prices of all kinds of victuals, how they shall be sold in gross or 
by retail ;” forestallers, regraters, monopolizers, were rigorously dealt with, 
[5 and 6 Edward VI. c. 15]. The price of wine is repeatedly subjected 
to the care of the legislature, especially by 23 Henry VIII. c. 7; 28 
Henry VIII. c. 14; 34 and 35 Henry VIII. c. 7; 37 Henry VIII. c. 23; 
and 7 Edward VI. c. 5; which last statute forbids any one not having 100 
marks yearly in land to keep more than ten gallons in his house; allows 
taverns to be open only in cities, and then not more than two in each, ex- 
cept in London, where forty may be kept, but under the strict supervision 
of the magistracy, in virtue of a statute of the thirteenth century, [13 Ed- 
ward I. c. 5.] 

The due manufacturing of cloth gave rise to numerous statutes, as well 
before as during the Tudor era,— as 11 Henry VII. c. 27, ‘‘ against the de- 
ceitful making of fustians ;” 3 and 4 Edward VI. c. 2, “for the true mak- 
ing of woollen cloth;” and 35 Elizabeth, c. 9, ‘touching breadths of 
cloth ;” beside many others for calendering worsteds, the true making of 
coverlets, and the making of hats and caps. The tradesmen, however, 
submitted with an ill grace to these restrictions, and charged such “ out- 
rageous prices” for their goods, that the parliament in 1489 formally com- 
plained of them’, and enacted [4 Henry VII. c. 8] that no higher price 
should be asked or paid them than 16s. a-yard for “‘ woollen cloth of the 
finest making, scarlet grained, or other cloth grained what colour soever it 
be.” In the same session they forbad the prices of hats to exceed 1s. 8d., 
or of caps 2s. 8d. [c. 9]. What effect these enactments produced we are 
not informed, but we find in the time of Elizabeth the cappers complaining 
of the decay of their trade, and endeavouring to force people to wear their 
productions, [13 Eliz. c. 19]. 

The apparel of the people also early engaged the attention of the legis- 
lature. Several statutes of the time of Edward III. exist, (87 Edward IIT. 
ec. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14,) which are intended to restrain ‘ the out- 
rageous and excessive apparel of divers people against their estate and 





& “ Forasmuch as drapers, tailors, and others in the city of London and other places 
within this realm, that use to sell woollen cloth at retail by the yard, sell a yard of cloth 
at excessive price, having unreasonable lucre, to the great hurt and impoverishing of 
the king’s liege people, buyers of the same, against equity and good conscience.” .. . « 
“Prayen the Commons in this present parliament assembled, that where afore this 
time it hath been daily used and yet is, that certain craftsmen named hatmakers and 
capmakers do sell their hats and caps at such an outrageous price, where a hat standeth 
not them in 1s. 4d. they will sell it for 3s. or 3s. 4d.,—and also a cap that standeth not 
them in 1s. 4d. they will sell it for 4s. or 5s., and because they know well that every 
man must occupy them, they will sell them at no easier price, to the great charge and 
damages of the king’s subjects, and against all good reason and conscience.” 
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degree, to the great destruction and impoverishment of all the land ;” these 
forfeit to the king the forbidden finery; but Edward IV. imposes heavy 
pecuniary penalties [3 Edward IV. c. 5, and 22 Edward IV. c. 1], to which 
Henry VIII. [1 Henry VIII. c. 14,] adds, for ‘‘ the meaner sort of men,” 
imprisonment for three days in the stocks. 

Another statute of Henry VIII. dwells on the necessity of repressing 
‘the inordinate increase daily more and more used in the sumptuous and 
costly array and apparel worn in this realm, to the manifest and notorious 
detriment of the common weal, the subversion of good and politic order, 
and distinction of people according to their estates, dignities, and degrees, 
and to the utter impoverishment and undoing of inexpert and light persons 
inclined to pride, the mother of all vices,” {7 Henry VIII. c. 6}. 

Henry’s last statute on the subject [24 Henry VIII. c. 13] is especially 
minute in its directions. The royal family alone might wear purple silk, or 
cloth of gold of tissue. Dukes and marquisses were allowed cloth of gold 
in their doublets and sleeveless coats, but it was not to exceed the value of 
£5 the yard; peers only might wear foreign woollen cloth (except in their 
bonnets), crimson, scarlet, or blue velvet, fur of black jennets or lucerns, 
and embroidery; persons having less than £200 a-year were forbidden 
the use of any chain or ornament of gold above the weight of one ounce; 
those with less than £100 a-year were prohibited from using “ satin, 
damask, silk, camblet, or taffeta,” and those of less property than £40 
could not have the satisfaction of even wearing “aiglets, buttons or 
brooches of gold, or silver gilt, or counterfeit gilt.” Husbandmen were 
forbidden to indulge in greater expense than 2s. a-yard for the cloth 
for their hose, 2s. 8d. for that of their coat or jacket, and 4s. for that of 
their gown; neither were they to have in their doublets “ any foreign 
things except fustians and canvas, nor any fur;” serving-men and journey- 
men in handicrafts were restricted to the sum of ls. 4d. for their hose, 
and 2s. 8d. for their gowns, jackets, and coats, by the yard; and they were 
strictly forbidden to display on their doublets ‘‘ any other thing than fustian, 
canvas or leather, or woollen cloth, nor any fur.” 

There are numerous exceptions, however ; as, in the first place, the royal 
servants of every degree are to wear “‘ any manner of apparel according to 
licence” from the king, or the lord-steward, or the lord-chamberlain ;_ serv- 
ing-men may wear their master’s livery, though richer than otherwise to be 
allowed ; they may have silk ribands for their bonnets, and may display 
their master’s badge, though of silver; articles of silver, won as prizes in 
games of activity, as leaping, wrestling, and casting the bar, may be worn 
on the bonnet, and mariners may have whistles of silver with a silver chain. 
Ambassadors, aliens, players, as well as ecclesiastics in the performance of 
divine service, are exempt; as are women, except the wives and daughters 
of husbandmen and labourers. 

These acts did not answer their purpose. In 1554-5 it was thought 
necessary to pass another statute, “for the reformation of excess in 
apparel,” [1 and 2 Philip and Mary,] which laid a penalty of £10 and 
three months’ imprisonment on all persons having less than £20 a-year 
who should wear “ any manner of silk in or upon his hat, bonnet, nightcap, 
girdle, hose, shoes, scabbard, or spur-leathers ;”” and persons who kept ser- 
vants or apprentices who had been found offending in this wise were to 
forfeit £100. 

Elizabeth, perhaps, did as much as any of her predecessors to give effect 
to these laws, by enacting [5 Eliz. c. 6,] that persons: selling foreign 
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apparel to those with less than £3,000 a-year should not be able to re- 
cover the price by action at law, where they had allowed twenty-eight days’ 
credit or more; but the uselessness of the struggle against the tastes or 
fancies of the people was at last seen, and all these statutes of apparel were 
repealed in the first parliament under the Stuarts, [1 James I. c. 25]. 


(To be continued.) 





THIERRY’S HISTORY OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST:. 


‘In his short preface to these volumes the translator speaks of them as 
“the noblest of M. Augustin Thierry’s noble productions.” This praise is 
not too high for the occasion or the man. In all the history of literature— 
bright as its annals sometimes are with the record of a pure and lofty 
heroism—we shall find nothing to surpass the calm, enduring courage of 
this illustrious historian. The biographical notice which is prefixed to the 
translation contains a deeply interesting indication of the author’s labours 
and successes, and a very affecting picture of his proud serenity and still 
unflagging zeal amidst calamities almost unequalled. Blind and paralyzed, 
he found in these afflictions nothing to abate the vigour of his intellect or 
heart. An able writer, in the “ British and Foreign Review,” has given 
us a glimpse of him as he was in his days of physical helplessness :— 

“The visitor goes,” he tells us, “expecting to see the animated, enthusiastic author 
of the ‘Norman Conquest ;’ and he sees the servant bearing in his arms a helpless crea- 
ture, who, however, when gently placed in his chair, begins to talk with all the faith 
and enthusiasm of youth. The spirit-sighted countenance of the ‘old man eloquent’ 
warms into a glow as he speaks of his favourite study. You forget, as you hear him talk, 
that he is so afflicted. He does not forget it, but he does not repine.” 


No condition of humanity, as we conceive it, can be much grander than 
that of an equanimity and intellectual life like this in bodily suffering and 
disease. It is fitted to inspire us with courage amidst the worst misfor- 
tune, with resignation under the heaviest burden of an unavoidable evil. 
The high, unyielding constancy and faith that such a lesson teaches, were 
thus announced by the sufferer himself in the closing words of one of his 
most interesting works. He says :— 

“Why say, with so much bitterness, that in the world, constituted as it is, there is 
no air for all lungs, no employment for all minds? Is not calm and serious study there ? 
and is not that a refuge, a hope, a field, within the reach of all of us? With it, evil 
days are passed over without their weight being felt; every one can make his own 
destiny ; every one employ his life nobly. This is what I have done, and would do 
again if I had to recommence my career; I would choose that which has bronght me 
where I am. Blind, and suffering without hope, and almost without intermission, I may 
give this testimony, which from me will not appear suspicious: there is something in 
the world better than sensual enjoyments, better than fortune, better than health itself ; 
it is devotion to science.” 

Twenty years after this passage was written, the life of Augustin Thierry, 
as our readers wil! remember, very recently ended. 





* “History of the Conquest of England by the Normans. By Augustin Thierry, 
Member of the Institute. Translated from the Seventh Paris Edition, by William Haz- 
litt, Esq. In Two Volumes.” (London: H. G. Bohn.) 
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“The History of the Conquest of England by the Normans” was the 
earliest of Thierry’s great works, and probably the most popular. The 
idea of it—that of the persistent individuality of the conquered people long 
after they had been as it were enslaved by the conquering race—had oc- 
curred to him in the very dawn of his historic studies, and had given birth 
to one of his very first historic essays. But he had, in that juvenile pro- 
duction—which was published in the Censewr Européen—pushed his theory 
too far. A few years of laborious research and meditation enabled him to 
correct the errors he had fallen into, and to give to the world this great 
work, in which the idea of the two antagonistic races is preserved as a light 
that allows us to see clearly throughout the turmoils and discordancies of 
dark and stormy centuries. In describing his conception of this ampler and 
more faithful history, he says :— 


“I therefore turned once more to my old subject of predilection, and approached it 
more boldly, with more knowledge of events, in a more elevated light, and with a firmer 
rasp. ... I resolved (let the expression be forgiven) to build my epic, to write the 
history of the conquest of England by the Normans, by going back to its first causes, 
and afterwards coming down to its last consequences; to paint this great event with 
the truest colours, and under the greatest possible number of aspects; not only to give 
England as the theatre of a variety of scenes, but all the countries which had more or 
less felt the influence of the Norman population, or the blow of his victory.” 


How well he succeeded in this immense undertaking, it is not necessary 
now, nor is this hasty notice of a new translation an appropriate place, to 
shew. The voice of lettered Europe, with hardly a dissentient, has pro- 
claimed how sound, yet luminous, his theory was, and how faithfully his work 
was done. But he desired to be an innovator in the form as well as the 
idea of his history. ‘‘I was ambitious,” he tells us, ‘‘ to display art as well 
as science, to write dramatically with the aid of materials furnished by sin- 
cere and scrupulous erudition.” So triumphantly did he attain this second- 
ary end, that, on the publication of his work, he became enrolled at once 
among the greatest of the great historical writers of the age. Never, pro- 
bably, before had history been so presented to the world. His vast masses 
of information were marshalled in exactest order, and with admirable ease ; 
important persons and events were brought out in bold relief, and were 
sustained and set off, not encumbered, by the accessories accumulated round 
them; and his narrative—lighted up by strong and lucid intellect, and 
warmed by feeling and imagination—was always clear, animated, eloquent, 
and picturesque, It is only a natural result of this combination of qualities 
that the reader’s interest is enchained and his affections moved, by the real 
events and the real personages passing in review before him on the histo- 
rian’s page, quite as strongly and as deeply as by the most masterly crea- 
tions of romance or play. In this regard alone, without consideration of 
the marvellous amount of learning it contains, this history of the conquest 
of England will always be entitled to a very high place amongst the works 
of literary art. 

In that early essay in the Censeur Européen which we have already 
referred to, M. Thierry had traced the distinction of races undoubtedly too 
far, inasmuch as he imagined it to be still visible in the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads of our revolutionary times; in the finished history this error 
was, as we have said, corrected, and the fusion of the two races held to be 
completed about four centuries after the conquest had itself occurred. The 
historian’s own words on this important point are :— 


“ We may assign the reign of Henry the Seventh as the epoch when the distinction 
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of ranks ceased to correspond with that of races, as the commencement of the society 
now existing in England.” 


The only indication now remaining of the old prolonged diversity is the 
greater predominance of names of French aspect in the higher classes of 
our population :— 


“Such,” in the closing language of the work, “is all that now remains of the ancient 
separation of the races, and only within this limit can we now repeat the words of the 
old chronicler of Gloucester,— 


‘Of the Normans be these high men, that be of this land.’ ” 


The name of the translator is testimony enough to the fidelity of ver- 
sion and freedom of style with which his portion of the present work is 
executed. In these respects, the most fastidious reader can desire nothing 
different. But we are bound to notice, as an important feature which be- 
longs, we believe, exclusively to this edition, the extensive and valuable 
appendices of documents illustrative of the main body of the history. The 
whole of these, which amount to more than a hundred pages of condensed 
matter, as well as many of the foot-notes peculiar to this translation, are 
rare and curious, and very considerably enhance the value of the publica- 
tion. On the whole, we congratulate the reading public on the possibility 
of possessing so superior a book at so small a cost, and hope to see before 
long the same facilities existing in the case of the ‘‘ Letters on the History 
of France’’ and the “ Merovingian Narratives” of the same distinguished 
and lamented author. 





HERE SACRED SILENCE REIGNS, AND ALL IS PEACE. 


A SONNET. 


Amen! Thou Echo of the speaking heart 
Deeply of joy or grief expressive art ; 

Thou art the utt’rance of the bursting sigh, 
Proclaiming clear its throbbing ecstacy.— 
From the full concourse of the thronging crowd 
As of one mind thy voice distinct and loud, 
Breath’d from one spirit, free from slightest jar 
Of those near gather’d, or at distance far, 

May awfully be heard. The torpid wake, 
Rous’d by the one-ness of the voice, which spake.— 
But not in concourse full thy chiefest power : 
In quiet vale and in the silent hour 

The full heart swells; and most emphatic then 
The hush’d expression of the heart’s Amen. 


Trereife. C. Vat. Le Gricg. 
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PROFESSOR WILSON, 


“ Brackwoop’s Magazine,” middle-aged, respectable, and sober as it is 
now, is a very different thing from “ Blackwood’s Magazine” as it was five- 
and-thirty years ago. In some respects, no doubt it is a gainer by the 
change that has come over it with the lapse of years; but yet one cannot 
help but give a sigh to the memory of its youthful days. The wit, the 
humour, the poetry, the buoyant life, the rollicking merriment even, with 
which they overflowed so abundantly, shed a charm around it such as can 
belong to no other period of its existence, and such as belongs to no period 
whatever of the existence of any other periodical. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to name any other magazine, except our own, that was ever so for- 
tunate in its supporters. The almost unbounded liberty which it allowed 
gave it a peculiar attraction to the young Tory geniuses of the day. Nothing, 
to these young zealots, could possibly have been more tempting than the 
permission to say what they pleased of Francis Jeffrey, and Keats, and 
Hunt, and Hazlitt, as well as of some weightier and more learned citizens 
of the republic of letters. 

The time when Thomas Pringle resigned its editorship is the time from 
which, in reality, the birth of “ Blackwood” must be dated: only then can it 
be said to have begun to Jive; and live it then did, in good earnest. The 
ten or a dozen years that immediately followed were probably the most 
brilliant—certainly the most lawless—of its career. Nominally under the 
control of “Old Ebony,” as its proprietor was not very reverently styled, 
it was in truth under no control at all but that of the wild genius of its con- 
tributors, and a more wild, more thoroughly untamed set of madcaps than 
these contributors were, did never pedagogue let loose upon a summer 
holiday. 

Foremost in this band, both for genius and devilry, stood John Wilson, 
or, as he is more familiarly known to the reading world, Christopher 
North. 

Professor Wilson, we believe, was the son of a wealthy Paisley manu- 
facturer ; and, like his gifted friend, John Gibson Lockhart, was educated 
at Oxford. Traditions are yet rife in Edinburgh of the eccentricity of his 
early days. His personal character seems to have been no whit less extra- 
ordinary than his literary one. It was not at all an uncommon thing, we 
learn, for him to spend the intervals of his academic courses in roving about 
the country with the gipsies; and surely never, in this unromantic age, was 
heard of such another courtship. It appears that his course of true love 
did not by any means run smooth. Whatever the lady herself might have 
been, the lady’s parents were anything but willing; and, we presume with 
the intent of keeping their daughter out of harm’s way, took her upon a tour 
through the Highlands. The chivalric lover immediately set forth in pur- 
suit, followed the party about from place to place, putting up at the same 
inns, and getting into their company disguised as a waiter, and at last 
succeeded in carrying off his ladye-love. Wonderful tales, too, are related 
of his feats of agility and daring. He is reported to have come off the 
victor in a boxing match with our old friend, and Mr. Toots’, the “‘Game- 
Chicken ;” and at twenty-one years of age, we learn upon his own autho- 
rity, he was admitted “ to be [Ireland excepted] the best far-leaper of his day 





* “Essays, Critical and Imaginative.” By Professor Wilson. Vol. I. (Edinburgh 
and London: Blackwood and Sons.) 
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in England ;*—a proficiency little, if any, superior to that which he had at- 
tained in every other athletic exercise. Of his running he has given a most 
characteristic description in the book before us, in an article on “ Gym- 
nastics.”” On one occasion, when returning alone from a fishing excursion, 
he was attacked by a huge Highland bull. To attempt to give battle would, 
of course, have been absurd ;—the only hope he had was in his swiftness of 
foot. Dealing the animal, therefore, one hearty blow with his rod, he took 
to his heels, the enemy pursuing at full speed :— 


“We heard the growl somewhat deepening behind us,” he says, “and every time we 
ventured to cast a look over our shoulder, his swarthy eye was more and more visible. 
But bad as that was, his tail was worse, and seemed the bloody flag of the pirate. The 
monster had four legs—we but two; but our knees were well knit, our hamstrings 
strong, our ankles nimble as fencer’s wrist, and our instep an elastic arch, that needed 
not the springboard of the circus—nothing but the bent of the broad mountain’s brow. 
If he was a red bull—and who could deny it ?>—were not we one of the red deer of the 
forest, that accompanies on earth the eagle’s flight in heaven? Long before gaining the 
edge of the wood, we had beaten the brute to a stand-still. There he stood, the un- 
wieldy laggard, pawing the stony moor, and hardly able to roir. Poor devil, he could 
not raise an echo! He absolutely lay down—and then, contempt being an uneasy and 
unchristian feeling, we left him lying there, like a specimen of mineralogy, and wan- 
dered away in a poetical reverie, into the sun and shadow of the great pine-forest.” 


From running, the author goes on, in the essay we quote from, to treat 
successively of all the other branches of gymnastics; and it is easy to see 
what an absorbing interest the subject had for him. It appears a little 
strange to us, now-a-days, to hear a poet and professor of moral philosophy 
descanting so learnedly, and with such evident gusto, upon topics which we 
have been taught to consider so entirely anomalous to the pursuits of either 
vocation. And yet we do not know any reason why poets and philosophers 
should not know how te leap and run as well as other men, or even box and 
wrestle, for the matter of that. To ourselves, we confess there always seems 
something to regret in the disproportion that so commonly exists between 
the mental and physical organizations of men of genius. To say the least 
of it, it is infinitely disappointing to find a mind whose vastness has filled the 
whole civilized world, tenanting the body of a puny or a dwarf. Size of 
person, alone, is always imposing.—when it is united with corresponding 
size of intellect, one can readily understand men being the Lords of Crea- 
tion, And it was one of these men—one of these princes of Nature’s royal 
family — that Professor Wilson really was. We can picture him as he must 
have been “in the bounding fever of his prime :’— 


* Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten or command ; 
A station like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 


It is impossible, we think, to read Professor Wilson’s writings, without 
forming a tolerably correct conjecture as to the sort of man by whom they 
were written. A man of physical weakness, whatever his other powers 
might have been, could never have written in the same way ;—could never, 
for example, have written such essays as these before us. However inde- 
pendent the mind and body may seem to be of each other, a man’s bodily 
state does nevertheless greatly influence the character of what he writes. 
If Pope had not been deformed, he could never have written the “ Dunciad,” 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XLVI. 31 
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or his “ Eloisa to Abelard ;” if Byron had not been lame, he could never 
have written “ Lara,” or the “ Corsair ;” a healthy man could not have 
written the “ Suspiria de Profundis ;” and no one but such a frail little bit 
of mortality as their author really was, could have written “ The Essays of 
Elia.” And just so, as we have said, none but a man of exuberant animal 
vigour, like Wilson, could have written as he wrote. In ail his writings 
there is an indescribable buoyancy, an overflowing life, which nothing but 
the consciousness of abundant health and strength could give. He “re. 
joiceth as a strong man to runarace.” This peculiar tone in his compo- 
sitions is the more to be remarked, perhaps, because some of their other 
prominent characteristics would lead us not to expect it. There is no 
writer we can recall, to whose genius the adjective sweet is more thoroughly 
applicable. His passages of tenderest and most pathetic sweetness are in- 
variably his best passages; indeed, so exquisitely beautiful are some of 
these, that it would be well-nigh impossible, we believe, in the whole range 
of English literature, to find anything superior. In other writers this 
quality too often degenerates into effeminacy and sickliness,—in Wilson 
it is always healthful and manly. Let our readers judge for themselves 
from the following extract, taken from a paper entitled ‘Old North and 
Young North.” The author is speaking of his first residence at Ox- 
ford :— 


“For having bade farewell to our sweet native Scotland, and kissed, ere we parted, 
the grass and the flowers with a shower of filial tears—having bade farewell to all her 
glens, now a-glimmer in the blended light of imagination and memory—with their 
cairns and kirks, their low-chimneyed huts and their high-turreted halls—their free- 
flowing rivers, and lochs dashing like seas—we were all at once buried, not in the Cim- 
merian gloom, but the Cerulean glitter, of Oxford’s ancient academic groves. The 
genius of the place fell upon us ;—yes! we hear now, in the renewed delight of the awe 
of our youthful spirit, the pealing organ in that chapel called the Beautiful—we see the 
saints on the stained windows—at the altar the picture of one up Calvary meekly bear- 
ing the cross! It seemed, then, that our hearts had no need even of the kindness of 
kindred—of the country where we were born, and that had received the continued 
blessings of our enlarging love! Yet away went, even then, sometimes, our thoughts to 
Scotland, like carrier-pigeons wafting love-messages beneath their unwearied wings! 
They went and they returned, and still their going and coming was blessed. But ambi- 
tion touched us, as with the wand of a magician from a vanished world and a vanished 
time. The Greek tongue—multitudinous as the sea—kept like the sea sounding in our 
ears, through the stillness of that world of towers and temples. Lo! Zeno, with his 
arguments hard and high, beneath the porch! Plato divinely discoursing in grove and 
garden! The Stagyrite searching for truth in the profounder gloom! The sweet 
voice of the smiling Socrates, cheering the cloister’s shade and the court’s sunshine ! 
And when the thunders of Demosthenes ceased, we heard the harping of the old blind 
glorious Mendicant, whom, for the loss of eyes, Apollo rewarded with the gift of 
immortal song !” 

And again, as another illustration of the peculiarity we allude to, take 
this exquisite little lucubration about Byron :— 


“ The wicks of our candles are long—and their light is lost in that of the spacious 
window, from the moon and stars. There thou standest, pale, glimmering, and ghost- 
like—image of Byron. Methinks the bust breathes! Surely it gave a sigh—a groan 
—such as often rent and rived that bosom of flesh and blood! But thou art but 
a mockery of the mighty —moulded of the potter’s clay! Lo! the stars, which a voice, 
now for ever mute, once called ‘the poetry of heaven!’ Onwards they come—clouds 
upon clouds—thickening and blackening from the sea,—heaven’s glories are all ex- 
tinguished, and the memory of Byron forsakes me--like a momentary brightness, self- 
born, and signifying something imperishable—in the mysterious moral of a dream !” 


The dissimilarity in the tone of such passages as these—and Professor 
Wilson’s writings abound in such --and that of the flights of some other 
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writers, in styles “alike, but oh! how different,’ must be palpable enough 
to everyone. There is the same distinguishing character in Professor 
Wilson's poetry ; in his poetry, strictly so called, we mean, for the greater 
part of his prose is poetry in all but rhyme and metre. He has not the 
remotest kinship, as a poet, either to the maudlin, or the mystical, or the 
“‘ spasmodic” order,—to one or the other of which they would fain persuade 
us, just now, all genuine poets must belong; yet that he is, nevertheless, a 
genuine poet, and that of no inferior rank, who that reads can doubt? To 
him in a pre-eminent degree was vouchsafed that highest privilege of the 
poet’s vocation,—the privilege of a free, unrestrained communion with 
Nature. To him was granted the happy fortune of 
“ finding in her eyes 

Maternal favour—undismiss’d to sit 

At her dread feet, while her much-musing voice 

Like muffled thunders of a storm unburst 

Did murmur to her heart ;” 


and to him she taught the secret of the eloquence of her creations. She 
taught him to find 
« —__. tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones,” 


and, above all, 
“ good in everything.” 


If it were not inconsistent with our present business, we might adduce, 
from Professor Wilson’s poems, superabundant evidence to establish his 
claim to the title, not only of a genuine, but of a fine, poet. Fortunately 
for us, however, as we said just now, his prose compositions are in them- 
selves sufficient to place the fact beyond dispute. Aye, even though we 
were not permitted to bring any witnessing quotations from the ‘ Noctes,” 
the book before us would furnish us with more than enough to serve our 
purpose. Can anything be more truly poetry, for instance, than this pas- 
sage from the very first paper it contains. After having described, with 
infinite pathos, the dismal pangs that “clutch the heart” when, “ after 
grief and guilt have made visitations to the soul,” we behold again, though 
it be only in a vision, some place that we have known and loved in happier 
and more sinless days, the author goes on :— 


“But, reader, if thy early footsteps were free and unconfined over the beautiful 
bosom of the rejoicing earth, thou wilt understand the passion that the dream of some 
one solitary spot may inspire, rising suddenly up from oblivion in all its primeval loveli- 
ness, and making a silent appeal to thy troubled heart in behalf of innocence evanished 
long ago, and for ever! From the image of such spots you start away, half in love, 
half in fear, as from the visionary spectre of some dear friend dead and buried, far 
beyond seas, in a foreign country. Such power as this may there be in the little moorland 
rill, oozing from the birchen brae—in some one of its fairy pools, that, in your lonely 
angling-days, seemed to you more especially delightful, as it swept sparkling and sing- 
ing through the verdant wilderness—in some one deep streamless dell among a hundred, 
too insignificant to have received any name from the shepherds, but first discovered and 
enjoyed by you, when the soul within you was bright with the stirred fire of young 
existence—in some sheltered, retired nook, whither all the vernal hill-flowers had seemed 
to flock, both for shadow and sunshine—in some greenest glade, far within the wood’s 
heart, on which you had lain listening to the cushat crooning in his yew-grove—ay, in 
one and all of such places, and a thousand more, you feel that a power for ever dwells 
omnipotent over your spirit,—adorned, expanded, strengthened, although it may now be, 
with knowledge and science,—a power extinguishing all present objects, and all their 
accompanying thoughts and emotions, in the inexpressibly pensive light of those bliss- 
ful days when time and space were both bounded to a point by the perfect joy of the 
soul that existed in that Now, happier than any angel in heaven.” 
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A passage like this would be enough, we repeat, if he had never 
written anything else, to prove a man to be a poet; — indeed, it is precisely 
in passages like this that the true poet is to be recognised. When a 
man takes some common feeling of humanity, and describes it with a force, 
and a truth, and a minuteness which gains for it instantaneous reception 
into every heart, and brings tears of recollection into every eye, then we 
know that man to be a poet. Hostile judgments may pronounce otherwise ; 
hostile judgments may, in fact, say what they will; moistened eyes, quiver- 
ing lips, choked voices, are, after all, the best criticism. What is it but 
because this power of reproducing that which we have all felt and known 
belonged to him in so marvellous and matchless a measure, that has obtained 
for Shakespere a fame that will be extinguished only when time itself shall 
be no more; what is it but the possession of this power that has given to 
Cowper a place in every homestead in the land; what is it but the posses- 
sion of this power that sheds such a wondrous charm around the very name 
of Robert Burns? In these touches of nature Professor Wilson’s writings 
are singularly rich. How many thousand hearts have beat responsive to the 
beautiful faithfulness of the recital of “ The ‘Trials of Margaret Lindsay ;” 
of the tale of the joys and sorrows of “ The Foresters,” and of the pictures 
of the “ Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life.’’ Professor Wilson had 
seen much of the world, and had studied all he had seen with the most 
earnest and profound attention. Of these studies, he gives in one of the 
articles from which we have already quoted, the following noble descrip- 
tion. He says :— 

“The peace and happiness that have blossomed in the bosom of innocent life, the 
loves that have interwoven joy with grief, the hopes that no misery can overwhelm, 
the fears that no pleasure can assuage, the gnawing of the worm that never dies, the 
bliss of conscience, the bale of remorse, the virtue of the moral, and the piety of the 
religious spirit,—all these, and everything that human life, in its inexhaustible variety, 
could disclose, became the subjects of inquiry, emotion, thought, to our intellect seeking 
knowledge of human nature, to us a student desirous, in restless and aspiring youth, to 
understand something of his own soul—of that common being in which he lives and 
breathes, and of which, from no other source, and no other aid, can he ever have any 
uninspired revelation.” 

But we are lingering too long over the “ imaginative” part of our volume. 
We must glance now for a moment at the “ critical” essays. Professor Wilson 
was as able in criticism as he was in everything else, which is not saying a 
little. His criticism, in fact, is of the very highest kind,—acute, delicate, 
conscientious, and without one particle of rancour, or one trace of self- 
sufficiency. He was not one of those critics— 

“that other names efface, 
And fix their own, with labour, in their place ;” 
never, in any instance, can he be charged with the attempt to shew off his 
own ability at the expense of the author under review, to be very witty 
upon very small grounds, or very severe upon very small provocation, 
without any regard whatever to the feelings of his unhappy victim. Keen 
as was his sense of the ludicrous, and overflowing as was his fun, they never 
betrayed him into barbarity. Even upon books of very mediocre merit, 
his strictures, except under peculiar circumstances, were uniformly favour- 
able. The most conspicuous characteristic of his criticism, indeed, was his 
disposition to find beauties rather than defects. No flower, however much 
it might lie out of the way, or however much choked up it might be by 
weeds and briars, ever escaped his eye, or failed to elicit from him a hearty 
word of recognition. The contrast is really amusing between the tone of 
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his criticisms and that of the dashing animadversions of some of the re- 
viewers of the present day. Not but Professor Wilson could be bitter 
enough when it so pleased him,—we do not mean to say that,—but it was 
not often that he put forth his power. At the devoted heads of the Whigs, 
he would now and then, we confess, let fly some rather rude missiles ; but to 
all besides he was the gentlest of critics. Not even to the most unmitigated 
blockheads did he use unnecessary cruelty. Nothing can be truer than 
what he has himself told us about the subject :— 

“The plain matter of fact is, that we insult and slay—nobody. Sometimes, when we 
meet an ass who, in the march of intellect, is faithless to his natural love of thistles by 
the roadside, and is not contented till he is cutting capers in a flower-garden, like Love 
among the roses, or treading down corn-fields or vineyards, whereby much bread and 
wine is prevented from cheering the hearts of men, we take him by the tail, or ears, 
and do drag or kick him—we shall not, ought not, cannot deny it—out of the enclosure, 
and, in conclusion, off the premises Observe, too, that we drag or kick him, tail 
or ear-ways, ‘as gently as if we loved him.’ The truth is, we do love him, although he 
be such an ass as not to know it; for were the poor braying animal to be suffered to 
eat his fill, and afterwards to get at water, why he would burst, and then his death 
would be laid at our door, and all Cockaigne would cry out that we had killed King 
Cuddy.” 

We cannot conclude without a word of hearty thanks to the editor of 
Professor Wilson’s works, for the treat he has been the means of giving us. 
It is an incalculable advantage to possess these beautiful papers in their 
present convenient form, instead of having to hunt them up and follow 
them about in old magazines. Professor Ferrier deserves the gratitude of 
the whole reading public for the gift with which he has presented it. Little, 
if any, of the multifarious literature of the day has afforded, or will afford, 
as many hours of delight. We shall look out with anxious expectation for 
the forthcoming of the next volumes. ‘There is many a beautiful essay still 
remaining, that it will be an infinite enjoyment to us to read again, at our 
ease, in the fine text of Professor Ferrier’s publication. 





PERTHES'S MEMOIRS 4, 


History is frequently best studied in biographies. In the lives of in- 
dividuals who have taken a prominent part in the events of their time, we 
obtain a more intimate knowledge of the secret springs of great actions 
than is supplied by the historian, who deals chiefly with events. A nation's 
heroes must not always be sought in the court and the camp, nor are 
those who most influence the age in which they live always the most marked 
or best recognised by public ken. The most industrious historian of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century would scarcely have thought of looking 
for a hero behind the counter of a bookseller’s shop in a narrow, dingy 
street in Hamburgh. Yet Perthes was a man who exercised no insigni- 
ficant influence upon the intellectual, moral, and political progress of his 
time. Entertaining an exalted idea of the nature of his calling, he digni- 
fied it by the lofty principles under which he carried it on. Neither sub- 
dued nor ridden by the routine of his craft, he gave an ideal worth to his 





* “Memoirs of Frederick Perthes; or, Literary, Religious, and Political Life in Ger- 
many, from 1789 to 1843. From the German of Clement Theodore Perthes.” (Edin- 
burgh: Thomas Constable & Co. 2 vols., 8vo.) 
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work; and the volumes before us proclaim the heroism of the shop that 
transformed bookselling into a mission of intellectual morality, and which 
eventually spread its pure influence over a large portion of the German 
empire. 

The year 1772 was a very calamitous year for Germany. Dearth and 
famine were almost everywhere present, while scarcely any district escaped 
the visitation of a malignant pestilence. It was in this, “ the great hunger 
year,” that Frederick Christopher Perthes was born at Rudolfstadt, on the 
21st of April. While but a child his father died, leaving his widow and 
family almost destitute. Until his seventh year he found a home with his 
maternal grandmother, and upon her death was transferred to the keeping 
of his uncle and aunt. In their household he was brought up with tender 
and even parental affection. The impressions of his childhood were so 
deeply graven upon his mind as to influence him through life. Born with 
an excitable temperament, he always ascribed to his uncle and aunt the 
horror with which he regarded every kind of immorality, and also that re- 
spect for the rights of others so often alien to extremely energetic charac- 
ters such as his. 

His early education was irregular and imperfect. Upon attaining his 
fourteenth year he was taken to Leipzig, and apprenticed to one Bohme, 
a bookseller. Here his lot was a hard one, and he found but little oppor- 
tunity for that self-improvement he desired to make ; and when more leisure 
came, his poverty forbad the employment of a teacher. In conformity with 
the fashion of that day, he took to the study of philosophy. Kant was a 
tough morsel, so he sought refuge with Cicero, in a translation of De Offi- 
ciis. ‘“ Here he believed he had found true satisfaction !” 

In due time he fell in love with his master’s daughter, but his affection 
was not reciprocated: she had been his faithful nurse during illness, and 
continued to be his playfellow and companion in subsequent years. She 
grew into a very handsome girl of sixteen. Lovers without number soon 
gathered round her, yet she could not do without the shy and anxious 
apprentice at the other side of the room, who numbered only nineteen 
years, and who never expressed his feelings to her except by the involun- 
tary attention that he bestowed upon everything she said and did. 

But the course of Perthes’s love was far from smooth. ‘“ Assuredly she 
is not in love with me,” he writes to his uncle. He looked into the 
maiden’s eyes, but found there nothing but a deathlike coldness :—* Cold as 
ice, hard as iron.’” He sought to overcome his passion by plunging deeper 
into Kant’s philosophy; but more effectual was the aid of an intimacy 
formed with seven young Swabians, men of talent, education, and good- 
humour. Through them he had his first genuine experiences of the joyous 
life of youth, and the acquaintance of Herder, Schiller, and Goethe. 

The term of his apprenticeship expired, he went to live at Hamburgh 
with the bookseller Hoffman, a man of education, and possessed of much 
knowledge of the world. The business was one that called forth all his 
powers, and his Hamburgh life became a tolerably happy one for the nonce, 
though it was not long before he felt its insufficiency to satisfy him. His 
heart yearned for the society of many, and of cultivated men :—* Such 
society is necessary for me, and I must compass it, unless I am to sink en- 
tirely.” Hamburgh, at that time the most stirring city of Germany, was 
exactly the place where an ardent desire for the variety and excitement of 
improving society might best be satisfied. Still there were impediments 
in the way. Bookselling was not considered “ respectable” by the Ham- 
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burgh merchantocracy ; besides, Perthes was poor, and without “ influen- 
tial” friends. Gradually, however, he made his way ; his undaunted spirit 
could not but burst through the conventional cordon that opposed his way 
to ‘‘ good society.”” When twenty-two years of age, he became acquainted 
with three men who were destined to exercise a powerful influence on his 
moral progress, “ Little Perthes has the most manly spirit of us all,” said 
his friends, and they could tell of the surprizing power which his invincible 
will had exercised over the stubbornness and physical superiority of strong, 
rough men. Perthes was conscious of his power, and in reliance on it 
would often, both then and in more advanced life, advance boldly to en- 
counter difficulties in circumstances under which men who possessed more 
physical strength would have quietly held on their way :— 

“ His small and slender, though firm and well-formed body, his curling hair and 
fine complexion, and a peculiarly delicate curve in the formation of the eye, gave to his 
appearance an almost girlish form. Singularly susceptible, the slightest allusion to 
women brought the colour to his cheeks. When he had determined on carrying out 
some settled purpose, the decision and resoluteness of his mind were manifest in the 
expressiveness of his slender form ; his strong, sonorous voice, his bearing, his every 
gesture indicated that he both could and would carry out his resolution.” 


“ Perthes,” writes one at this time, “is a man to whom I feel marvel- 
lously attracted, by his tender susceptibility, and his earnest striving after 
all that is noble.” Another, at a later period, says, “ I could not withdraw 
my eyes from him: the charm of his external appearance I could not but 
regard as the true expression of his inner nature.” How deep was the 
impression Perthes received from his contact with men of superior stamp, 
we learn from his letters to his uncle :— 

“T am now,” he writes, “ enjoying to the uttermost all that a quick and ardent sen- 
sibility can enjoy. I have found three friends full of talent and heart—of pure and 
upright minds—and distinguished by great and varied culture. When they saw me 
striving after the good, and my love for the beautiful—when they perceived how I 
sought and endeavoured, they gave me their friendship ; and, oh! how happy I now 
am! Through them I have attained what I stood most in need of. They know how to 
call into life and activity all that is best in me.” 


The society in which Perthes now mixed made him feel keenly the defects 
of his own education,—defects which he saw little likelihood of his now 
being able to supply: the daily calls of business occupied every hour. 
“In culture,” he says, “I make no progress, and cannot hope to make any: 
this is a source of grief to me.’ He hoped to be able to retire, one day, 
with a small income, to some secluded spot, where he might devote himself 
to study, and give unity to his various but only partially digested know- 
ledge; and he shaped his plans accordingly. His future was rendered 
pretty sure by his uncle’s promise to give him the reversion of his business 
at Gotha. His plan of life was so simple, that he did not see how anything 
could occur to thwart it. 

At the outset Perthes had regarded bookselling as a means of acquiring 
property and achieving independence ; but with such a nature as he pos- 
sessed, it was not possible to carry out a mercenary career solely. A sense 
of the importance of his calling to the whole intellectual life of his country- 
men soon took such entire possession of his soul, that during the whole 
course of his long life the mere question of gain had little weight with him. 
He thought that where a large conception of the nature of the book-trade 
did not exist, learning and art were endangered by its operations. In 
more than one district where literature lay dead, he had seen it revive and 
flourish by the settlement of an active bookseller in the locality. Viewing 
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the business in this light, he could not but complain that far too little 
attention had hitherto been devoted to this most interesting branch of 
industry. He had also observed that where a bookseller possessed an 
educated taste, works of a high class were in demand ; and that where, on 
the other hand, a bookséller was a man of low taste and immoral character, 
a licentious and worthless literature had a wide circulation. Supported by 
these facts, Perthes ascribed to the book-trade in general, and to each 
individual bookseller, an important influence on the direction in which the 
public sought its mental food; and clearly perceiving the influence of 
literature upon thought and life, he was convinced both then and through- 
out his whole life, that the book-trade, and the manner in which it was 
conducted, had a most important part to play in giving direction to the 
course of events, political and moral. 

With these views, through the assistance of friends, he started as book- 
seller.—‘‘a bold and adventurous undertaking,” but the success of which 
soon proved that he had not miscalculated the important movements and 
requirements of the literary life of that period. 

His new position was well calculated to extend his acquaintance with 
the intellectual men of that period. Among the first that found his way to 
the ‘‘new shop” was “a tall, slender man, with a finely formed face, a 
darkish complexion, and glorious, thoughtful, blue eyes.”” Superiority was 
stamped upon him, but it was neither cold nor repulsive. His dress, 
expression, and bearing had the air of being studied, and yet were perfectly 
natural, He appeared to be about fifty, but in all his movements there 
was the ease and power of youth. This was Jacobi, younger brother of 
the poet of that name ; he had come from Diisseldorf, and was at that time 
residing at Hamburgh and Holstein. He was early distinguished by his 
deep religious feeling. He devoted himself chiefly to metaphysico-theo- 
logical speculation, and rendered great service to the philosophy of his time 
by his criticisms on Mendelssohn, Kant, Fichte, and Schelling. 

His attractive appearance inspired Perthes with immediate confidence, 
and he expressed to the astonished philosopher the reverence and affection 
with which he had instantaneously been inspired. Pleased with his candour 
and animation, Jacobi invited him to visit his family,—from which Perthes de- 
rived much benefit in furthering his mental development. ‘I love and honour 
the glorious man as I love and honour none beside,” he writes to his uncle : 
“] met him with a full heart; he recognised it, and thought it worth his 
while to occupy himself with my inner being.” Other “ influential’’ men 
were in due time added to Perthes’s circle of friends ; influential, not in the 
worldly sense, but for high intellectual and moral power. There was 
Claudius, “ earnest and humorous,” Niebuhr, Stolberg, Voss, and others 
whose fame has not reached our shores. They exercised a powerful 
influence both on his intellectual development and on his worldly pros- 
perity. But we must pause to describe an event of so great importance 
that it was to become the source of all his earthly happiness. Perthes 
takes to himself a wife :— 


“ Caroline Claudius, eldest daughter of Matthias Claudius, was two-and-twenty when 
Perthes first visited at her father’s house. Although there was nothing remarkable or 
dazzling in her general appearance, notwithstanding her fine regular features, her slen- 
der figure, and her delicate complexion, yet the treasures of fancy and feeling, the 
strength and repose of character, and the clearness of intellect which shone in her deep 
hazel eyes, gave her a quiet but irresistible charm. Throughout her whole life she 
inspired unbounded confidence in all who approached her. To her the glad brought 
their joys, secure of finding joyous sympathy ; and to many of the afflicted both in body 
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and in mind, she ministered consolation, taught resignation, and inspired them with 
fresh courage. Accustomed to the simple life of her parental home, contact with the 
bustle of the outward world appeared to her as fraught with danger to her childlike, 
simple walk with God. Household duties, study, and music occupied her time. When 
more advanced in life, she retained a rich, clear voice, and a fine musical taste. She was 
acquainted with the modern languages, and had gone far enough in Latin to enable 
her subsequently to assist her sons.” 


Her bright eyes and clear open look pleased Perthes, and he loved her, 
and was loved in return. Caroline’s love was frankly confessed and 
pledged, but to her father the decision not unnaturally appeared a hasty 
one; Perthes was only four-and-twenty, had but just established a .busi- 
ness attended with much risk, and his mind was fermenting with a struggle 
between conflicting moral principles. Although he would not oppose the 
marriage, yet he could not at first be persuaded to give his full and formal 
consent. But it was not long withheld; the wedding took place in 
August, 1797. 

Caroline’s affection for her husband was strong; but she did not find 
her married life easy. Two creatures more different, in culture and ten- 
dency, than Perthes and his wife, it would be difficult to find. ‘“ Yet,” 
said Perthes,— 

“ In the first hour of our acquaintance Caroline recognised what of worth there was 
in me, and loved me, and, in spite of all that she subsequently discovered in my charac- 
ter that was opposed to her own modes of thought and life, her confidence has remained 
unshaken and unalterable. I, on my part, soon perceived her love, and at once appre- 
hended the true and noble nature, the lofty spirit, the life-heroism, the humility of 
— and the pure piety which now constitute the happiness and blessing of my 

e. 

Had Perthes and Caroline not met till later in life, it is probable they 
would have repelled each other; but now the fusion of two characters so 
diverse was facilitated by the passionate ardour of youthful affection,—an 
ardour which long survived their marriage. 

The business Perthes had established was not immediately prosperous, 
but the timely accession of capital enabled him to adhere to his “lofty 
aim.” He entered into partnership with Besser, whose calmness and 
presence of mind under harassing and complicated circumstances, united 
with the vigorous mind and active, invincible spirit of Perthes, carried 
the business through great difficulties to a position of consideration and 
influence. 

But the even tenor of Perthes’s life was soon to be disturbed by the 
political storm now lcoming in the horizon. The events of 1805 and 1806 
involved the loss to him of all that he had realized by ten years of toil and 
anxiety. In those sad years of political oppression for Germany, the im- 
portance of the family life, in all its calm independence, revealed itself to 
many. The darker the political atmosphere appeared, the more gratefully 
did Perthes acknowledge the value of the gift that had been bestowed upon 
him in Caroline. To shut himself up within the happy and attractive circle 
of his family and his business was not, however, in Perthes’s nature ; his 
inclination and the influence of the times led him rather to take a lively 
interest in those events which commanded the attention of the whole 
civilised world. 

For the deliverance of Germany from the yoke of the oppressor, Perthes 
looked to united action on the part of the German nation itself. He was, 
however, too practical and clear-sighted to involve himself enthusiastically 
in any undefined and ill-digested plans. Yet it was impossible for him to 
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stand still as it were in beating the air in attempts to act upon others; he 
must work from a centre, and he found it in his calling of bookseller. He 
therefore organized a periodical for the purpose of keeping alive the embers 
of patriotism, and preparing fuel for the flames of liberation that must one 
day burst forth. To the “ National Museum,” as the new journal was 
called, many among the most eminent thinkers contributed, and upon its 
appearance in 1810, was favourably received; but it was soon silenced, for 
Hamburgh became a French city, and its burghers subjects of Napoleon. 

In the eventful year 1813 Perthes took an active part in the events that 
led to the temporary expulsion of the French from Hamburgh, and its speedy 
re-occupation by Davoust. On regaining possession of the town, the French 
proclaimed a general pardon; but ten names were exempted from the 
amnesty, and one of the ten was Perthes. He was obliged to flee, his pre- 
mises and dwelling were taken possession of by the authorities, and his pro- 
perty sequestrated. He was now penniless, but his courage and faith in 
God never deserted him. 

We pass over the episode of his forced banishment from Hamburgh : in 
May, 1814, the Hamburghers got rid of Davoust, and Perthes returned to 
his home and his business. Such was the confidence reposed in him by 
all parties, that he had been deputed to represent the Hanse towns at the 
Diet of Frankfort, where he formed an intimate acquaintance with the 
sturdy Baron von Stein. Entertaining broad and liberal views of all 
things, but not infected with the then prevailing rage for pure constitu- 
tionalism, according to English or French models, Perthes exhibited more 
wisdom in his conduct at this period than most of his ardent compatriots. 
He saw clearly that “ nothing but a strong and firmly established mon- 
archical government will still be necessary for us.” For liberalism, as in- 
terpreted by those who received that word from the French, he had no 
respect, but for liberality, ‘ the fruit of love,” the greatest. 

Perthes’s correspondence during this period, and during the war in France, 
embraces many interesting particulars, and we see that the demands of a 
business to be recovered and re-established did not so entirely engross his 
attention, as to divert him wholly from the attempts which were then being 
made to restore the old civic constitution. As much as his position and 
the circumstances of the time permitted, he performed, like a true patriot. 
“Germany had come out of the war with a glowing faith in its own great- 
ness ; a faith which was the result of the spirit of poetry, of idealism, and 
of romance—of the admiration of German science and art, and of the pride 
of having brought the war to a successful termination.”” Many centuries of 
contradictions and anomalies in the political existence of Germany had to 
be attacked and overcome. Germany had possessed a political existence 
for centuries, but no political life: at this time she had neither. In the 
schemes for political organization now put forth, the unity of the German 
nation was the basis, but the practical difficulties were insurmountable. 
Austria was grasping, Prussia dishonest. Besides, although every one 
knew what he did mot want, and ardently proclaimed it, none could state 
precisely and practically what he did want. Amid all the fluctuating 
events of the years 1814 and 1815, Perthes firmly adhered to the conviction 
that the nationality of the Germans was the gift of God, and he believed that 
Germany would never rest until it had attained the full recognition of its 
nationality ; but this problem of German nationality seems beset with un- 
usual difficulties, for it remains yet unsolved. 

The distress called forth by the terrible events of 1814 and 1815 severely 
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afflicted Hamburgh. The whole trade and commerce of that city had given 
place to a deathlike stillness. When trade ceased, hunger began to tell upon 
the working population, whose labour yields their daily bread. Thousands 
had lost home and all when Davoust set fire to the suburbs; and though 
death had made provision for a large number of the 120,000 grey-headed 
and helpless men, women, and children whom Davoust had driven out of 
the city on a cold December night, still thousands survived to return, bring- 
ing sickness and sorrow with them, and no property of any kind, save what 
they carried on their persons. To provide food and lodging, and a bed of 
straw for each, was the least that could be done. In every corner urgent 
wants that craved immediate attention sprang up. The public charities 
were admirably worked, and turned to the best account; collections were 
made from the wealthy burghers, and sums, larger or smaller, were sent 
from various European cities. Perthes, with a few others, undertook the 
distribution of a portion of these funds, and the minute accounts still pre- 
served attest the care and conscientiousness with which he discharged this 
duty. 

It was at this time, also, that the London Bible Society began to direct 
its efforts towards Germany, which resulted in the founding of the Ham- 
burgh-Altona Bible Society. Its preliminary meetings were held in Perthes’s 
house; and when its twenty-fifth anniversary was celebrated in 1839, the 
important services he had rendered to the society in its infancy were grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

In connection with this subject, Perthes relates the following :— 

“ During the first ten years of my establishment at Hamburgh I sold not a single 
Bible, except to a few bookbinders in neighbouring country towns; and I remember 
very well a good sort of man who came into my shop for a Bible, and took great pains to 
assure me that it was for a person about to be confirmed, fearing evidently iest 1 should 
suppose it was for himself.” 

Ever active in promoting good works, Perthes continued pursuing the 
even tenor of his way until the death of his wife in the year 1822. Being 
then fifty years of age, he carried out his long-cherished object of removing 
to Gotha, and pursuing there “the quieter and less wearing vocation” of 
publisher. Resigning the Hamburgh business to his partner Besser, he 
quitted scenes which had become painful to him since the death of his 
Caroline. This event caused Perthes to feel the constant bustle of husiness 
most irksome, while a quieter life and a simpler style of living seemed in- 
dispensable for the motherless children, 

He was now called upon to begin life again, as it were, under new circum- 
stances, His departure from Hamburgh he had felt keenly, and the shadow 
of the last sad months spent there followed him into his new home. Writing 
to Count Adam Moltke, he says :— 

“It is a heavy year that lies behind me. My childhood was passed in poverty ; as a 
youth I was thrown about from place to place, till, as a compensation for all besides, 
Wandsbeck was given me as a home. Home died with Caroline. The ual removal 
from my desolate house of objects endeared by memory, the last look into the now 
empty rooms, which for eighteen years had been consecrated by the closest ties,—all 
this cut me to the heart. We must be unspeakably guilty in God’s sight, otherwise 
when, through the darkness in which we walk, light shines through love, death would 
not be permitted to take it away.” 


In a letter to Besser he says :— 

“ It is not the labour, nor the turmoil, but the emptiness of the pursuit, which weighs 
upon me now. Everything seems to me null and void, and I can no longer get up an 
interest in things as I used to do.” 
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Again, he says :— 

“My spirit is deeply troubled. This returning home without Caroline, without find- 
ing the love, the fulness of soul from which I drew my life, is horrible. I can impart 
nothing, receive nothing; all is barren and dead.” 


The state of mind exhibited in these passages did not seem propitious 
for a man commencing life anew at fifty: but time, the healer of all human 
woes, brought its sovereign balm to that of Perthes. He found relief in 
the active occupation incident to his new career. Writing to a friend at 
this period, he says :— 

“*It was no small matter to me to give up a long-established, certainly unquiet, but 
perfectly secure situation, for a new and certainly quiet, but by no means an assured 
future. However, if one ever wishes to make a decided change in life, it must be 
while one has still strength not only to break off from the old, but to found the new ; 
otherwise there results a wretched half-and-half existence, full of divided regrets and 
weak yearnings after the past, and a depressed disposition, which unfits for business, 
and never can prosper. ‘Ten years later I should not have been able to carry out my 
resolve ; now, God will help me onward.” 


We have already spoken of the exalted notions with which Perthes 
entered upon a business life, and it is gratifying to find that he had not 
miscalculated upon so critical a problem. Seldom,—too seldom, it must be 
confessed—can success in business be secured, in these competitive days, 
upon any other than sordid principles. Many who have essayed the ex- 
periment of Perthes have found, to their cost, that a shopkeeper cannot 
serve both God and mammon. The calling in which Perthes engaged was, 
however, an exceptional one, in its direct influence upon the intellectual and 
moral condition of society. A bookseller can be an important instrument 
for good or for evil, both by his negative as well as by’ his positive actions : 
still more so can the publisher. Perthes’s views on this head are worthy of 
quotation. He says, in a letter written soon after his settlement at Gotha :— 

“ You are aware that I rank the book-trade highly, as the indispensable condition of 
a German literature. Now the strength of the book-trade is the bookseller’s shop. 
This possesses the art of diffusing books widely, and an appreciation of the best works, 
with a determination to sell them rather than any other, that gives it moral worth 
Publishing is the other branch of the trade, in all its relations perfectly distinct from the 
first ; but only he who is experimentally acquainted with the shop can become a pub- 
lisher advantageously to himself or to literature Book-making prevails in almost 
every branch of literature ; criticism is in the last stage of decline: but we may assume 
with certainty that the nation is better than its authors, and has literary wants they 
do not satisfy.” 


Perthes’s purpose was to become an historical publisher, and in further- 
ance of his plans he associated himself with Heeren, Ukert, Raumer, Schlosser, 
Eichhorn, and Rehberg, who expressed cordial sympathy in his views, and 
promised advice and active assistance. His lively interest in the eccle- 
siastical and religious movements of his own time, as well as his personal 
acquaintance with many leading theologians, led him, “according to his 
custom of linking his spiritual life with his outward calling,” also to be- 
come a theological publisher, and he had the merit and honour of giving to 
the world the productions of such minds as Neander, Ritter, Stolberg, 
Ullman, Fleury, Tholuck, Nitzsch, Sartorius, Bunsen, and others of note. 
With regard to theology, it was in its scientific rather than in its devotional 
aspect that, as a publisher, Perthes was most engaged with. He seemed 
to possess an instinctive discernment both of what was essentially necessary, 
and what was required or rendered superfluous by the mood of the moment, 
and theologians themselves deferred to his experience. Fortunately, he 
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was sufficiently affluent to be able to carry on his calling on a most liberal 
scale. If the matter in question were an able work, whose character suited 
him, he was a stranger to close calculations. He often accepted writings 
by which he foresaw that he should be more or less a loser, expecting his 
publications, as a whole, but not each separate work, to bring him a fair 
profit. But he found towards the end of his life that this maxim might be 
carried too far. He writes in 1842 :— 

“In the course of the last four years I have had some painful experiences. The 
works by which I have lost considerably are scientific, and acknowledged to be able 
and admirable. I have done all I could to forward such, but the sacrifice is too great ; 
I must draw in. I rather rejoice at it than regret it, but I am firmly convinced that 
the scientific department of my business will not last much longer. For some years 
back, book-collectors and library possessors have been becoming rarer. Large works 
on science have but a small sale ; the book-trade is supported by writings of the belles 
lettres school, which are bought by lending libraries and book-clubs; by school-books 
and abridgments, and by handbooks for the different professions.” 


The experience of our own publishers is doubtless very similar to that 
of Perthes. If we were called upon to account for so deplorable a state 
of things literary, we should ascribe it to our contracted scheme of educa- 
tion, and to the ignorance of “‘ educated” people. Their limited knowledge 
of the interest and value of scientific subjects narrows their sympathies, in 
intellectual pursuits, to mere personal matters; hence the novel and his- 
torico-biographical fiction engross all, or nearly all, the attention of the 
patrons of literature. 

To the end of his long life Perthes continued to pursue the career he had 
marked out for himself; fortunate, more than falls to the lot of most men, 
in securing the rewaed his noble and unselfish views justly entitled him to. 
Honoured for his uprightness, candour, justice, and liberality, no less than 
for his mental activity and energy, his reputation and influence spread 
wider year by year. He numbered among his friends some of his country’s 
wisest, noblest, and best. Fulfilling his duties as a husband, father, and 
citizen,—having, indeed, no ambition but to do the duty that laid nearest to 
him, and to ennoble his calling by making it subservient to the great ends 
he had in view,—Perthes is an example to imitate and to encourage :— 


“The history of a human being resolves itself into the history of his affections. And 
at the close of his life the only question should be, How sincerely and strongly have I 
loved God, my neighbour, and myself, with that spirit-love which is divine ?” ... . “ Love 
is the sum-total of life, and it is only according to our measure of it that we are ac- 
cessible to truth.” 


Such are his own words, and they form a just clue to the principles to 
which his whole life were in obedience. Perthes was an honest man,—the 
noblest work of God. 

On the 18th May, 1843, this good man breathed his last, and his remains 
were buried in the churchyard of Gotha, around which his assembled friends 
sang one of his favourite hymns. 





THE GREEK EPIGRAM. 


Tuoss beautiful remains of Greek poetry which are preserved to us 
under the term Epricrammarta, have long attracted the attention of scholars, 
and their several merits are now duly appreciated. Many of these short 
pieces are valuable as historic inscriptions, as contemporary records of 
public transactions ; many, as disclosing to us the still more interesting 
events of private life: in these, evidently written from the heart, we have 
the loves and the enmities, the hopes and the disappointments, the joys 
and the sorrows of that sensitive and intellectual people ; sometimes chaining 
us in astonishment by sublimity of thought, and sometimes subduing the 
heart by the most pathetic touches of tenderness. An English critic, of 
the most exact taste and judgment, has marked the distinction between 
a man of wit, a man of sense, and a true poet: it may be said, generally, of 
the inscriptions we are speaking of, that they exhibit some of the most 
perfect examples of each of these intellectual attributes that are to be met 
with in Greek literature ; well calculated to enlarge the mind, to strengthen 
the judgment, and to refine the taste. It can hardly, therefore, be without 
its interest or its use to select a few specimens which exhibit one or other 
of these characteristic excellences ; accompanied with a translation, into 
Latin or English, as either language may seem better suited to convey the 
spirit of the original. 

For concentrated energy of thought and diction, it might be difficult to 
find anything superior to the three following. Tha first is by Lucian: 
Clytemnestra addresses Orestes, who had just raised his sword to slay 
her :— 

wh tipos iOvves; xatd yaorépos, kara ualey ; 
yaorhp, h a érdxevoev® avedpépavro St wafol.—Stephens, p. 40. 
“ Strike at my womb !—it bore thee; or my breast !— 
It nurtur’d thee in infancy to rest.” 


The second is on the Omniscience of the Supreme Being, by the same :— 
*AvOpdmous wey tows Ahoets, &rowov Ti Torhoas, 
od Ahoets 5e Oeods, ov5E AoyiSduevos.—Steph. p. 55. 


“ Man’s secret acts by man are vainly sought, 
But known to God his soul’s most secret thought.” 


The third is the “Step-mother,” by Parmenio; on a statue of Juno giving 
the breast to Hercules :— 
Abrhy untpurchy trexvicato’ Totvera watdy 
eis vd0ov 5 mAdortns ob mporddnKe yadra.—Steph. p. 333. 
* Callidus hic sculptor mira facit arte novercam ; 
En! mammam infanti dat, sine lacte, Dea.” 


For sublimity, there is hardly a finer prosopopceia in the Greek writers 
than that of Virtue guarding the tomb of Ajax, by Asclepiades :— 


‘AS eye & tTAduwy "Apeta rapa Ted KdOnua 

Alaytos Ti'uBy, Keipauéva mAoKdmous, 
Ovudy her weydrAw BeBoAnuéva, obvex’ "Axaots 

& SoAdppwr amdra Kpelocov euod Kéxpitrar.—Steph. p. 237. 

“ Ad tumulum Ajacis custos, en! pallida Virtus 

Invigilo; passas dilaniata comas ; 

gra dolens, et fracta animum: nam Graia Juventus 
fe spretam indecori, posthabuere Dolo.” 
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There is a fine prosopopeia also by Philippus, in his lines on a Bride, 
who died on the day of her marriage :— 
“Apt: mev év Oadduos Nixirmldos ndds wher 
Awrtds, kal yauKots Buvos Exetpe xpdrors* 
Opivos 8 eis ducvaov exduacer* 7 5é rdAawa, 
otrw mdvra uvh, kat véxus €BAérero. 
Saxpuders atin, rl dow vipgns d:éAvoas, 
abrds é’ Gprayluois Tepmdéuevos A€xeow.—Steph. p. 224. 
Which may be thus paraphrased :— 
“The hymns were sung upon thy bridal day, 
The mellow flutes and pipes did sweetly play ; 
But Sorrow, in her sable garb and state, 
Unseen and silent at the banquet sat. 
O’er the pale brow of the yet virgin-bride 
Dim shadows pass’d; she bow’d her head, and died. 
Oh Death! stern ravisher! who couldst dispel 
The dawning joys of those who lov’d so well!” 


Herrick, in his “‘ Hesperides,” has an epigram on the same subject from 
the Greek of Meleager; indeed, several of Herrick’s ideas are taken from 
the Greek and Latin writers. The thought in the following lines, by 
Emilian, is exceedingly pathetic :— 

*EAke TdAay mapa wntpos bv odk er: patdy auéAtecs, 
&Akucov Bate et vaua Karape:uévns. 
HH yap Eipdenct Avwbrivoos’ GAA TA untpds 
plarpa kal ely atin madoxoueiv &u200v.—Steph. p. 231. 
“Take, take, poor babe! the last warm stream that now, 
Piere’d by their swords, thy mother can bestow : 
Ah! still she gives, unconscious tho’ she be, 
From herdead breast, the source of life to thee.” 


An affecting painting by Sir Edwin Landseer, of the young fawn drawing 
the udder of its lately-slain dam, expresses a similar thought. Sir Edwin 
entitles it ‘‘ The Random Shot.” 

There is much tenderness and regret in the following, by Anyte :— 

Aoicbia 5n tdde warp) pidw wep) xeipe Badrvioa 
ein’ "Epar&, xAwpots Sdxpuar AeiBomeva. 

& wdrep, otros ér’ civ, wédas 3° Cudv dupa Kardtares 
HdH aropbimevns Kuda eos Odvatos.—Steph. p. 288. 

“ Hee Erato, patri castis amplexibus hzrens, 

Ultima, per gelidas imbre cadente genas : 

Heu! moritura tua est, pater O, tua filia supplex ; 
Lumina jam tenebris mors odiosa premit.” 


A very competent critic has remarked, in respect to style, that sweetness, 
simplicity, and terseness are characteristics of the Greek epigram. The 
three following are good examples of this, and display also that elegance of 
thought which is peculiar to the Greeks. The first is on a Sleeping Cupid, 
by Statyllius :— 

Efdeis aypimvous émdywr Ovntoiot mepluvas, 
efders arnphs, a, Téxos "Adporyevois ; 

od mevxny Tupdecoar érnppuevos, ob’ apbrAakrov 
éx Kepdos WdAAwy avtirdvoio BéAos. 

BAA Oapoeitwoar® eyh F ayepwxe Sé5oiKa 
Bh wot Kal kvécowr mixpdy bveipov Iys.—Steph. p.332. 

“Nate dea! placido potes indulgere sopori, 

Qui miseros torques ignibus ipse tuis ? 

Fax tibi restincta est; nec jam tua seeva sagitta 
Labitur ex arcu, qualis ut ante, levi. 

Sint alii audaces! sed me timor, improbe, turbat 
Ne mihi, vel somno vinctus, acerba pares.” 
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The second is by Plato, on Cupid sleeping in a grove :— 


“Argos 3 ds ixduecOa Babicorioy efpouer evdov 

moppupéos undoww evikdta maida KuOnpns. 

ob &x-v ioddKov papérpyy, ov KaumiAa Téka* 

GAAG TH pev Sévdpecow en’ ebmeTdroet KpeuarTo, 

abtods 8 év nadvneoot pidwy rereSnuévos trv, 

etdev peididwy, Eov0.t 8 epimepOe wéAroo a 

Knpoxitos évtds Aayapots ér) xeiAeot Baivov.—Steph. p. 332. 

“ Far in a grove we found th’ unconscious boy, 

Glowing like ripen’d fruit, Cythera’s joy. 

Above him on a bough his arms were hung, 

The arrows idle, and the bow unstrung : 

Tranquil he lay on clust’ring roses wild, 

And gently in his dreams the sleeper smil’d: 

Bees dropp’d around the sweet balm of the south, 

Adding fresh fragrance to his dewy mouth.” 

And in the following, by Archius, the thought is very beautiful :— 

Avoinnns 6 veoyvds emt kpnuvod mais Eprwr, 
*Aoruvaxteins hpxeto Suopopins. 

h 5& peOwdhynoev, and orépvwy mpodépovea 
pagdv, Tov Aoimot AvTopa Kal Oavdrov.—Steph. p. 19. 

“ Lysippes scopuli dum vertice luderet infans, 

Astyanacteam coepit inire necem : 

At mater bene docta, soluta veste, mamillam 
Profert ; hune redimens morte, fameque simul.” 


This epigram was gracefully paraphrased by the late Mr. Rogers. 
For short descriptive pieces of pastoral poetry, few writers surpass Leo- 
nidas of Tarentum ; his “‘ Shepherd’s Tomb” is eminently beautiful :— 


Tlomwéves 02 radrny ipeos pax oiomdrerte, 
alyas x’ evdddous éuBaréortes vis, 
KAetaydpn (pds yas) dAlynv xdpiv GAAG mpoonv7 
tivowre, x8ovins eivena bepoepdvns. 
BAnxnoavr’ dies wo, em’ akéorouL0 5E Toh 
mwérpns cupifo: mpnéa Bookomevais 
elapt 5 mpdtw Acid 10” &vOos Guepoas 
xwpirns orepéetw TiuBov cud” oTepdvy. 
Ka) tis am’ evdpvo.o Kataxpalvoiro ydAakTos, 
oids duoryaioy pacrby & arxdmevos, 
Kpnmd iypalvwy émtiuBiov® ict Savi vTw, 
eiolv GuorBata Kdv POiuévors xdpires.—Steph, p. 283. 
* Quisquis es hee montis qui forte cacumina lustrans, 
Lanigeras dulci gramine pascis oves ; 
O Te, per Terram, Te per Plutonia regna, 
Hunce, precor, in tumulum dona suprema feras ; 
Carmine arundineo pastor demulceat umbras, 
Balatus teneros plurima reddat ovis ; 
Fundat, vere novo, que prabent prata viator, 
Et mea purpureis floreat urna rosis ; 
Ubera dent pecudum niveos bene pressa liquores, 
Et grata irriguum lac mea busta bibant. 
Talibus his meritis cineres lenibis amicos, 
Hee anime tenui munera casta placent.” 


So the signs of approaching spring, by Theatetes, is another beautiful 
example of descriptive poetry, marked by distinctness and truth :— 


"Hd) KaAA:weTNAOv en’ edKdpTao: AoxElas 
Aniov ex podéwy avOoddpe: KaddKwr. 

45H em axveudsvecow icoluvyéwy kumaploowv 
Movocomaris TérTiE O€AEr GuadAoSETH”. 

kal pirdmas bmd yeiooa Sduots Tediacoa KeAdov 
Exyova mnAoxvTas ~ewodoxe? Oarduas. 
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Srves Bt OdrAaroa pirolepipoio yarnris, 
vnopdpos vebro.s, evdia memTaperns. 

obk em mpvuvaloiot Katoryifovca KoptuBa:s, 
oik em pnyuiver appdy épevyouern, 

vautire, movrouédoyt: kal dpuodorips Mprhmp 
tevbidos } tplyAns avOeudeccayr Ivy, 

h oxdpov avdhevra mapa Bwuoicr mupdcas, 
&rpouos "loviov répua Oaraccomdper.—sSteph. p. 77. 

‘Jam bene parturiens omnis revivescere silva, 

Promere jam calyces, vere tepente, rosas ; 

Dumque ligat messor redolentes mella maniplos, 
Fronde sub umbrosa festa cicada canit. 

Jam pia sub trabibus nidum suspendit hirundo, 
Jam pullos lutea colligit alma domo, 

Stat mare pacatum; zephyrisque vocatibus, audax 
Velivolas prora navita sulcat aquas. 

Amplius haud agitant puppes freta turbida ponti, 
Haud levis horrisono littore spuma tumet. 

Tunc tibi, qui tribuis portus, fluctusque serenas, 
Sepia sit facili sanguinolenta deo ; 

Aut scavus halantes stridens libetur ad aras ; 
Sic, nauta, Icarium per mare tutus eas.” 


The ‘“ Mountain Spring,” by Leonidas, short as it is, exhibits a scene of 
much pastoral wildness :— 
M}, ovy’ én” oiovdéuoro mepimagov iAtos Ge 
TovTo xapadpalys Oepudy ddira miys* 
GAAG MoA@y wdra TUTOdby brép SauadriBarov &Kpny, 
keloe ye wap kelvg Tomerig midi. 
etphoes Kedaplfov éixphuvov bia wérpns 
vaua, Bopeains Wuxpdrepov vipados.—Steph. p. 336. 
“Ho! trav’ller! drink not here; the sun’s bright beam 
Hath warm’d, and panting flocks have stirr’d the stream : 
But climb yon steep to where the wild goats feed, 
Where the dark pine-boughs overhang the mead: 
Beneath the rock a living fountain flows, 
Sparkling, and colder than the northern snows,” 


There is much elegance in the inscription, by Plato, upon the pedestal 
of a group in sculpture, representing a Satyr, and near him a Cupid 
sleeping by a fountain :— 

Tov Bpoutov odrupoy texvdcaro Sadadréa xelp, 
potyn Oconeciws mveipa Badrovoa Alby. 

elud 5¢ rats viuqasow duéotios* dvt) 5é tov mply 
moppupéou uebvos, Aapdy biwp mpoxéw. 

eUxndov 8 uve pépwv mda, wh Taxa Kodpov 
Kuvhons arar@ népatt OerAyéuevov.—Steph. p. 339. 

** Me Satyrum Bromii redivivum, ex marmore duro, 

Reddidit artificis sola magistra manus. 

Suavis nympharum socius, Dryadumque sodalis, 
Prebeo nunc latices qui modo vina dabam. 

e Perge, hospes, tacite; male gratam comprime vocem, 

En! puero veneris dat sua dona sopor.” 


And in that by Alczus, on a statue of Pan playing on his pipe :— 
“Eumve: Tay Aapoiow dpeBdra xelrcor povonr, 
Zurver womcviy reprdéuevos Sdvant, 
eineAddy ctpryy: xéwv méAos* éx 5 cuvgdou 
Kadte kariOdvov phuaros apuovlny. 
dup) ool puOuoto Kara Kpdrov EvOeov Txvos 
peooécOw vippats Tais dt peOvdpidow.—Steph. p. 335. 
“En! deus Arcadie musam meditatur avena 
Montivagam, calamo scita labella terens: 
GENT. Maa. Vou. XLVI. 3L 
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Spiritus harmoniz resonat super ethera sudum, 
Dum ciet exhilirans fistula dulce melos. 

Nereides circum, mirantes carmina, pulsant 
Candidulo faciles gramina leta pede.” 


Simonides has a graceful epigram addressed to a Vine that was planted 
by the tomb of Anacreon ; it possesses what is justly called the charm of 
propriety :— 

‘Hueph moAVOEAKTELpa pebutpdge Bijrep émapns 
ovAns, h oKoALdy whéyua puces EAtkos, 

Tniov nBjceas *Avapelovros éx’ &xpn 
oTHAn, Kal AerT@ xduart Todd Tadov. 

as 6 prAddkpntos Te Kal oivoBophs piAdKwuos, 
mavv0x10S Kpobot Thy prdrada xeAnv’ 

Khv xOovr wemrnis, Kepariis epdmepbe pépoito 
ayAabdy bpalwy Bérpuv ax’ axpendvov" 

kad pur del rTéyyor voreph Spdcos, hs 6 -yepauds 
Aapérepov wadakay erveev x oToudtwy.—Sleph, p. 276. 

« Alma meri genetrix, curarum dulce lenimen! 

Que ramos graciles texere leta soles ; 

Plurimus incolumi palmes tuus hereat urne, 
Mollis ubi in tacita sede poeta jacet. 

Ebrius ille tui fautor, lepidusque sodalis 
Pulsabat Paphiam nocte dieque lyram. 

Tempora maturis niteant redimita racemis, 
Dum ratem egregium conscia terra premit. 

Et bene sopitum perfundat roscidus imber :— 
Stillabat suavi dulcius ore melos.” 


The uncertain knowledge of a future state possessed by these gifted 
writers necessarily gives a dark and gloomy colouring to their allusions to 


death. With a few exceptions, it is regarded by them as a subject either 
of useless regret, or of unfeeling indifference. Even later writers adopted 
the same tone. Thus the sole reflection of Statyllius Flaccus on the Ship- 
wrecked Traveller is the barren truth, that death is unavoidable; and yet 
how concisely and gracefully expressed :— 


Aaldama kat pavinv dAojs modu, dvra Oaddrrns 
vaunyov A:Buxats Keluevov ev WaudOors, 

ox Exas Hhidvey mupdt@ BeBapnucvoy invy, 
yupvor, ard orvyepiis 5s Kdue vavpbopins, 

Exrave Avypds %xis. Th udrny mpds Kdmar’ eudx Oe 
Thy én yh pevywv moipay dperAomevnv ;—Steph. p. 246. 

“ Naufragus irato jactatus gurgite ponti, 

Marmaricos tandem fertur ad usque sinus. 

Hic terra prostratum, et vinctum lumina somno, 
Vipera lethali vulnera ceca petit : 

Heu! frustra nos fata cavebimus! obrutus illic 
Fluctibus; hos fugiens, ictus ab angue, perit.” 


The transitoriness of beauty and youth is alluded to by Rufinus i ina tone 
of tender melancholy that is very pleasing :— 


Tleurw col, ‘Podd«Acra, Té5e orépos, 4vOeor wA€tas, 
abrds ip’ juetepas Speyduevos marduas. 
éori Kpivov, podén Te KaAvE, voTEph 7 aveucvn, 
kal vdpxiooos wypds, kal kvavavyés Tov. 
Tabra cTevauern, Ajtov meydAavxos eotoa, 
avOeis, kal Afyyers kal od Kal 6 orépavos.— Steph. p. 474. 
“ Take, take this flow’ring wreath from me, 
Twin’d by these hands, and twin’d for thee. 
Narcissus here its scent discloses, 
With lilies, violets, and roses : 





The Greek Epigram. 


And when they bind thy lovely brow, 
Let pride to gentler feelings bow, 

At thought of that no distant day, 
When thou, as these, must fade away.” 


Antipater of Thessaly has a fine moral epigram upon a Light Sea- 
Bark :—- 


Thy puKphy we A€yovor, Kai odn Toa movtomopetous 
vavot diiddvew &rpomov evrAotny. 

oik ardpnu 8 yd, Bpaxd piv oxdpos, GAA Oaddoon 
mav toov. od pétpwy 7 Kplots, GAAG TUXNS. 

éotw mndarios érépn mA€ov. &AAO yap BAAN 
Odpoos* eym & elny daiuoor cwlouevn.—Steph. p. 80. 

“ They tell me I am slight and frail, 

Unskill’d to breast the waves and gale: 

Tis true; yet many a statelier form 

Than mine, has founder’d in the storm. 

It is not size, it is not power, 

But Heav’n, that saves in danger’s hour ;— 

Trust, helmsman, to your spars; but see! 

God, ’midst the tempest, saved e’en me!” 


With respect to the kind of wit exhibited in the Greek epigram, one 
example may suffice; for their humorous pieces are necessarily less 
valuable and instructive than those of a higher character. Dr. Jortin, 
when remarking on the Sibylline Oracles,—to which, as may be supposed, 
he lends a very academic faith,—cites an epigram by Lucilius, with the 
remark, that it was as good an oracle as the Sibyl ever uttered. The 
following is of the same kind ; and both were obviously intended to ridicule 
those pious frauds which existed in the earliest ages, and which will no 
doubt continue to exist as long as avarice and superstition. Its author is 


unknown :— 
The Astrologer. 

Kadaryévns &ypotkos Ste omdpov tuBare yaly, 
oikov "Apioropdvous hAGev és dorpordyou, 

Free 8 ekepecivwr ei Ogpws alowov ait@ 
gorau, Kal craxtwy &pbovos ebropin. 

bs 5¢ AdBwv Wnoidas, drip mivakds Te muKdlwv, 
Edxrvard Te yrdunrtwr, Pbéyéaro KadAryévet. 

elrep erouB nop Tov apovpiov doco axdxpn, 
pndé tw’ bAalny rékera avOocbrvnr, 

pndé mdyos phtn thy avraka, unde xaragn 
axpoy &rodpupb7 Spdyuaros dpyupuevov, 

pndé veBpol Kelpwot Ta Ahia, undé Tw BAAN 
Hepos 7 yains bWera: &umrantyy, 

eoOrdv cor Td O€pos pavredouat, eb 8 darondpers 
Tovs ordxvas. povvas 5eldiOe tas axpidas.— Steph. p. 133. 

“ Calligines cultor, dum semina crederet arvis, 

Astrologi tripodem, consiliumque petit : 

Querens, an faciles votis feliciter austri 
Spirarent ? falci messis an ampla foret ? 

Tlicet astrologus magicas accingier artes, 
Et leviter digitos flectere, vera canens: 

Si satis imbre levi bibulum madefeceris agrum, 
Si nulla et Cererem leserit herba novam, 

Si tibi nec sulcos confundant frigora, nee si 
Grandine brumali sancia arista cadat, 

Si nihil hostilis detondeat hinnulus arva, 
Si neque vel tellus, leva nec astra nocent— 

Augur ego cornu tibi plenum, et pracino messas 
Immensam ;—at caveas, Rustice, centipedas. 
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LITERARY FORGERIES. 


A NEw chapter remains to be added to the next edition of the “ Curi- 
osities of Literature,’—“ On the Impositions of Literary Swindlers, and the 
Credulity of Scholars,” a chapter, the materials for which may be gathered 
in ample abundance from the times—to go no higher—of Chatterton and 
Ireland, till quite recently, when Simonides gained such unenviable notoriety. 
Some twenty years ago the learned world was startled to hear that the lost 
books of Sanconiathon’s Pheenician History had been brought to light from 
the recesses of the Portuguese monastery of Santa Maria de Merinhao, by 
a Colonel Pereira; and true enough a volume in genuine Greek characters 
was edited by a Dr. or Herr Wagenfeld, who had succeeded in manufactur- 
ing a spurious composition, blending fluent Greek and colourable ancient 
history in equal proportions ; a composition, however, which the Grotefends 
and the Schmidts of Germany refused to swallow. Happily, such cases are 
rare indeed among scholars, who, it is to be hoped, when they yield to the 
temptation of deceiving the public, are only conscious to themselves of in- 
tending a little mischievous waggery, and of watching the effects of their 
perverted ingenuity on a credulous public, without stopping to reflect on the 
immoral nature of their proceedings. Such an excuse, however, cannot 
possibly be extended to the unprincipled Greek, Simonides, whose forgeries 
have been executed with all imaginable talent and skill, but with a direct 
view to money-making. Constantine Simonides is now said to be in his 
36th year, and to be a native of the island of Symé, in the Agean sea, 
where his father, who is still living, is a merchant. Constantine received 
an excellent education, and resided for a long time during his youth in the 
monasteries on Mount Athos, where he devoted himself chiefly to the 
study and practice of early Greek calligraphy, and towards acquiring an 
extensive knowledge of Greek and Egyptian antiquities. At the same time 
he occupied himself with the arts of design and lithography, both of which 
came to his aid in his admirable imitations of ancient manuscripts. 

It was in the year 1847 that he first made his appearance on the stage 
of public life, by offering for sale at Athens a number of what he pretended 
to be the rarest and oldest MSS. of works which had long been given up 
for utterly lost; as well as of standard works in the existing classical 
literature. His statement of the way in which he became possessed of 
them was to the effect that his uncle had discovered them in a monastery 
on Mount Athos, and that he (Constantine) had brought them away 
secretly; being afraid, as he pretended, of enemies and spies, of whom he 
professed to stand exceedingly on his guard. We will not dwell, however, 
upon his exploits at Athens and Constantinople, from both of which cities 
he was compelled to withdraw in disgrace, but accompany him to England, 
at the commencement of the year 1854, in order to complete our previous 
account to the latest time. 

In London his first visit would be, of course, to the British Museum, 
where he disposed of some genuine MSS.,—for he took care to have a few 
of these among his spurious wares;—but Sir Frederick Madden foiled 
Simonides in his attempts to dispose of any of his forgeries*. We are not 
fully aware of the measure of his success among private individuals in 


* See Genv. MaG., vol. xlv., p. 375, for Sir F. Madden's account of this transaction. 
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England, but have heard that traces of his presence may be discovered in 
the vast collections of Middle-Hill. For the sale of his MSS. in Eaglend 
he is said to have received important sums of money. 

From England he returned to Leipzig in 1855, after stopping a few days 
in Berlin. 

His proceedings in Leipzig, and subsequently, relate chiefly to the re- 
markable case of the pretended MS. of “ Uranios,” which will, in all proba- 
bility, form the concluding act in his disgraceful career, unless he can 
discover some new country, to which the fame of his tricks has not 
travelled. 

At Leipzig, in July, 1855, Simonides went to reside with a countryman 
of his own, named Alexander Lykurgos, from whose pamphlet of 
“‘ Revelations” we are chiefly indebted for the present statements, and 
who was cognizant, he says, of the previous suspicious proceedings of 
his compatriot, but esteemed him, nevertheless, on account of many 
valuable qualities and accomplishments, and wished, by proper manage- 
ment and advice, to lead him to become a good character. Lykurgos 
charitably attributed the previous disorderly career of Simonides to the 
excessive licence of an unbridled fancy, and an enthusiasm which only 
needed restraint to be directed to worthy purposes. How deceived he 
was, good easy man, we shall see anon. Simonides was not long in 
acquainting his friend respecting the manuscript treasures brought from 
Mount Athos. Of these MSS., that one described as ‘‘ Uranios” has be- 
come most notorious, from the belief in its authenticity entertained by the 
celebrated Greek scholar, Professor William Dindorf, of Leipzig, by whose 
representations the University of Oxford was induced to print a speci- 
men of the MS., said to have been written by Stephanus of Byzantium, 
and to be a record of the early history of Egypt. Lykurgos says that a 
critic in the “‘ Athenzeum” has fallen into a great error in stating that 
Dindorf has perhaps seen more Greek MSS. than any living scholar; on 
the contrary, the greater part of Dindorf’s labours consists in his making 
use of the results which other scholars have obtained from their study of 
manuscripts. Although Dindorf was deceived, it was only for a short time ; 
for his obstinate belief in the genuineness of the ‘‘ Uranios,” notwith- 
standing the warnings of Lykurgos, could not resist the investigations of 
the profoundly learned Egyptian scholar, Lepsius, who was the first to 
detect the cooked-up text, partly derived from his own works and the 
works of Chevalier Bunsen, or refuse to yield to the experienced glance of 
Tischendorf, whose extensive travels in search of ancient MSS. of the Holy 
Scriptures enabled him to pronounce at once that the palimpsest of “ Uranios” 
was a forgery. It should not be forgotten that the illustrious Humboldt 
refused to yield his belief to the genuineness of “ Uranios,” while most of 
the scholars of Berlin were disposed to acquiesce in a contrary opinion. 
Professor Dindorf allows that he advised Simonides at first to try and sell 
the MS. in England, where it might be disposed of to most advantage ; 
but says that he afterwards withdrew from any thought of a personal 
agency in the affair, and that he neither offered the MS. for sale in England 
nor in any other place, except at Berlin. We know its history there, and 
how Simonides was apprehended at Leipzig, when on the point of starting 





© 1. Enthiillungen iiber den Simonides— Dindorfschen Uranios, 2' Auflage, von 
Alexander Lykurgos. (Leipzig, 1856. 8vo.) 
2. Simonides und sein Prozess. (Berlin, 1856. 8vo.) 
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afresh for England, with all his packages and effects ready for the journey ; 
how he was transported to Berlin, put in prison there, tried, and—acquitted, 
to the surprise and astonishment of all. The reason assigned for this 
unlooked-for escape of Simonides from merited punishment, is said to have 
been his ignorance of the transaction of Professor Dindorf with the Berlin 
Academy, which purchased the MS. of ‘ Uranios” for 5000 dollars, by the 
advice of Dindorf; and in consequence of this ignorance, Simonides, by the 
law of Prussia, was held not amenable to punishment. On the 29th of March 
Simonides made his triumphant appearance at the Café Frangais in Leipzig, 
boasting of his innocence, and declaring his resolution to have satisfaction 
for the unjust persecution he had suffered from the Leipzig scholars. The 
Professors of Berlin, he said, (teste Lykurgos), accompanied him as a guard 
of honour to the railway-station, and Lepsius offered him money, should he 
have occasion for it. He was even offered the choice, he affirmed, of re- 
ceiving back his MS., or money in exchange for it. This state of things, 
however, did not last long; for on March 30 the police gave him notice to 
quit Leipzig, and to bend his steps homewards; and at 3 p.m. on the same 
day he took his departure for Vienna, with a guard of police on this occa- 
sion to do him honour. 

As to Professor Dindorf’s concern in this unfortunate affair of ‘‘ Uranios,” 
no one will believe, who knows the high character of the worthy Professor, 
and his devotion to Greek literature, but that his only fault consisted in 
letting his zeal outrun his discretion, in the hope of ushering a long-lost 
work into notice and fame, and thus diverted his attention from the very 
suspicious antecedents and character of Simonides. That the Professor, 
who had been so long the friend and correspondent of the late eminent 
Greek Professor at Oxford, should have induced the Curators of the Uni- 
versity Press to listen to his proposal to print a specimen of ‘ Uranios,”’ is 
not to be wondered at, considering Dindorf’s reputation at Oxford, as the 
editor of many Greek classics printed at the University Press ; but surely 
Oxford has scholars of her own capable of editing any ancient author, 
without seeking to delegate such an office to foreign scholars, however 
eminent. Oxford was not deceived by Simonides; on the contrary, her 
able and accomplished Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Library, the Rev. 
H. O. Coxe, (who edited a Catalogue, in 2 vols. 4to., of the Greek MSS. 
in the Bodleian), immediately detected the forged Greek MSS. placed be- 
fore him by Simonides, and compelled him to make a hasty retreat from 
the banks of the Isis. We know also that a translation of the celebrated 
article in the Allgemeine Zeitung, published more than two years since, 
was in circulation in Oxford at that time, in quarters not likely to see the 
original, and had the effect of acting as a further wart..¢ against any 
attempts of Simonides to foist off his false wares in that great mart of 
literature; where we pray that “true religion and learning may for ever 
flourish and abound.” 
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SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
PART I. 


Literary history is by no means the least interesting branch of study. 
Our own biography, of which we have given already some portions, is, 
as matter of course, the most worthy of investigation, as being the most im- 
portant, the most entertaining, and the most instructive ; but next to that we 
may perhaps place that of the Society whose name heads this article. Not 
that there is much likeness between Mr. Urban and the Society. The one 
has ever been all modesty and diffidence ; the other, like some unfortunate, 
possessing neither, but endeavouring to supply their want by ill-becoming, 
gaudy second-hand finery. 

It was in the year of grace 1827, a period little short of a century after 
the appearance of the first number of the GenTLEMAN’s MaGazine, that 
another periodical prodigy arose, and for a time became lord of the as- 
cendant as the reigning literary exhalation of the day, which, rising like a 
meteor, as a meteor flashed itself out, leaving no trace behind. Wa there 
fore propose to revive the memory of the “Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge” from the oblivion which has attached to it, by giving 
a summary of its origin, progress, decline, and ultimate decay, with a list 
of its publications, and the names of the authors, or rather compilers, of 
them. 

It might, in addition, be desirable to have been able to state the effects of 
the Society during its short career of thirteen years, but we must leave to 
others the task of making that discovery—what we have failed in doing—any 
impression whatever made on the public mind by the publications in ques- 
tion, or any profit derived from them, except to the authors, on whom 
a friendly government lavished preferment and promotion without stint, 
from the highest offices in the state to commissionership of every descrip- 
tion, and the humblest colonial and fiscal appointments. 

But still, as has been before observed, the compositions issued partook of 
the meteoric character and all the flash was in the pan—more akin to the 
flimsy fictions of the French Encyclopedists than to the sterling substa: ce 
of the British mental requirements. 

The proximate cause of the premature decrepitude of the ambitious 
undertaking may be found in the abstruse subjects of the treatises, which 
ranged over the heads of the persons for whom they professed to be written, 
and entered not into the heads of one of them: and how should they, when 
the mere titles of some of those works are considered ?—e.g. Polarization of 
Light,— Probability,—Differential Calculus,—Dynamics,—Signs of Thought, 
natural and arbitrary,—A ffinity,—Association of Habits and Ideas,—Conic 
Sections, &c. The authors, however, had no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
thirty, and fifty, or one hundred guineas, obtained for each treatise ; and the 
public were gulled into the belief that knowledge could be thus acquired 
and diffused. 

A member of the committee, Mr. Bingham Baring, now Lord Ashburton, 
early saw the futility of this proceeding, and in consequence devised his 
nostrum of Common Things for Common Men, but with no better success ; 
while Lord Stanley’s subsequent less intelligible scheme, of workmen’s self- 
sustaining associations, has proved equally impracticable and abortive. 

In the result it will appear conclusively established, that all attempts at 
public education, beyond Scripture and other reading, with writing and 
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mere elementary arithmetic, have hitherto met with no success, and thus 
the Mechanics’ Institutions throughout England have altogether failed of 
their original intent, and are reduced to mere reading-rooms, or are other- 
wise dormant or expiring ; while the earliest of these, founded with all appli- 
ances and means to boot, by Dr. Birkbeck, and designated par eminence as 
the London Mechanics’ Institution, could not avert the common fate, after 
resorting to every expedient of balls, concerts, and public amusements, to 
protract a torpid existence. 

For the great mass, or, according to fashionable phraseology, the million, 
it is demonstrable that for all useful purposes, tuition in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic will amply suffice for all purposes of national education ; while in 
the rare instances of genius or talent being so developed, it will by its own 
native energy soar to higher pursuits and aspirations, attract notice and 
conciliate patronage, thus making or forcing its way to knowledge and dis- 
tinction. 

On a review, in a future part, of the several treatises published, and of the 
abrupt and extraordinary manner in which they were closed by a rechauffe 
of treatises, or rather lectures, which had already been delivered on various 
occasions and at various towns in England, on the political constitutions of 
the several kingdoms of the world, an opportunity will occur for a more 
specific view of the causes of the failure of the Society in particular, and of 
the various endeavours to promote a more extended course of popular 
education in general. 

The first of these propositions will be sufficiently established by the list 
we propose giving in our next part of the several treatises issued by the 
Society. These, gradually advancing to a sale of many thousands, and then 
as gradually subdividing to hundreds, and in either case rather bought than 
read, were printed in small type, and mostly in double column, so as to 
unfit them for standard library volumes; they therefore soon sunk within 
the unfathomable vortex of ephemeral waste paper, and have since become 
scarce only because they are of no value, and have now recovered some 
value only because they are scarce, 

The Society originated with Lord, then Mr., Brougham, who in May, 
1827, convened a few personal friends at his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, 
and suggested to them in detail the expediency of establishing an associa- 
tion for promoting useful information. His plan was considered and ap- 
proved, a provisional committee named, subscriptions raised, and chambers 
in Furnival’s Inn engaged as an office wherein to hold the meetings and 
carry out the objects of the Association. 

Having given this outline sketch of the formation of the Society, we re- 
serve for a future number a more detailed recapitulation of its proceedings ; 
subjoining only the first official announcement of its plan, the names of its 
first officers and committee, and a copy of the charter conferred on it at a 
later date by the Crown. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THE object of the Society is strictly 
limited to what its title imports, namely, 
the imparting useful information to all 
classes of the community, particularly to 
such as are unable to avail themselves of 
experienced teachers, or may prefer learn- 
ing by themselves. 

The plan proposed for the attainment of 
this object is the periodical publication of 

6 


Treatises, under the direction and with the 
sanction of a superintending Committee. 
As numerous Societies already exist for 
the dissemination of Religious Instruction, 
and as it is the object of this Society to 
aid the progress of those branches of gene- 
ral knowledge which can be diffused among 
all classes of the community, no Treatise 
published with the sanction of the Com- 
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mittee shall contain any matter of Con- 
troversial Divinity, or interfere with the 
principles of revealed religion. 

1. Each Scientific Treatise will contain 
an Exposition of the fundamental Princi- 
ples of some Branch of Science, proofs and 
illustrations, application to practical uses, 
and an explanation of facts or appearances. 

2. For this purpose, the greater Divi- 
sions of Knowledge will be subdivided into 
Branches ; and if one of such Subdivisions 
or Branches cannot be sufficiently explained 
in a single Treatise, it will be continued in 
a second. 

3. When any part of a Subdivision is of 
sufficient practical importance to require 
being minutely pursued in its details, an 
extra or separate Treatise upon such part 
will be given, without interrupting the 
Series; and care will be taken, as far as 
possible, to publish those Treatises first that 
relate to subjects the knowledge of which 
is necessary for understanding those which 
follow. 

4. Thus the great division of Natural 
Knowledge, commonly called Natural 
Philosophy, will be subdivided into dif- 
ferent branches, as, Elementary Astronomy 
— Mechanical Powers — Application of 
these to Machinery — Hydrostatics— Hy- 
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draulics — Pneumatics — Optics — Elec- 
tricity—Magnetism. Separate Practical 
Treatises will be given on Dialling—NMill- 
work—Optical Instruments; and Treatises 
on Geometry, Algebra, and Trigonometry 
will be published, before extending Natu- 
ral Philosophy to its higher branches of 
Dynamics, Hydrodynamics, and Physical 
Astronomy,—the object being thus to fur- 
nish the means of acquiring, step by step, 
the whole of any department of Science, 
to the study of which interest or inclina- 
tion may lead. 

5. To each Treatise will be subjoined a 
reference to the works, or parts of works, 
in which the same subject is discussed 
more at large, with suggestions for en- 
abling the student, who may feel so dis- 
posed, to prosecute his studies further. 

6. Each Treatise will consist of about 
thirty-two pages octavo, printed so as to 
contain the quantity of above one hundred 
ordinary octavo pages, with neat Engrav- 
ings on Wood, and Tables. It will be sold 
for Sixpence; and one will appear on the 
Ist and 15th of each month. Reading 
Societies, Mechanics’ Institutions, and 
Education Committees, in the country, 
will be furnished with supplies at a liberal 
abatement in price. 


COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY. 


Chairman—H. BROUGHAM, Esgq., M.P., F.R.S. 


Right Hon. J. ABERCROMBIE, M.P., His 
Majesty’s Judge-Advocate-General. 

Wa. ALLEN, Esq., F.R.S. 

Rt. Hon. Lord Attruorp, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. Lord AUCKLAND. 

Capt. Fra. Beavrort, R.N., F.R.S. 

C. Bett, Esq., F.R.S. 

T. W. Beaumont, Esq., M.P. 

T. F. Buxton, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 

J. CarTER, Esq., M.P. 

R. Orway Cave, Esq., M.P. 

Won. CRAWFORD, Esq. 

T. Danret, Esq., F.R.S. 

T. DenMAN, Esq., Common Sergeant of 
the City of London. 

Hon. G. Acar Etuis, M.P., F.R.S, 

T. F. Exxis, Esq. 

RosBert Forster, Esq. 

I. L. Gotpsmip, Esq., M.R.S.L. 

OuintHus Greaory, LL.D. 

H. Hatiam, Esq., F.R.S. 

Capt. Bast Hatt, R.N., F.R.S. 

M. D. H111, Esq. 

Row and Hii, Esq. 

Leo Horner, Esq., F.R.S. L. & E., War- 
den of the University of London. 

Henry B. Ker, Esq., F'.R.S. 

James Loon, Esq., M.P., F.G.S. 


STEPHEN Lusurneron, D.C.L., M.P. 

Sir J. Macxintosu, M.P., F.R.S. 

B. H. Makin, Esq. 

Rev. Epw. Mattsy, D.D., F.R.S. 

J. MarsHatt, Esq., M.P. 

JoHN Martin, Esq., M.P. 

James Mix1, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Lord NuGent, M.P. 
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CHARTER OF INCORPORATION. 


WILLIAM THE FOURTH, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith, 


To ali to whom these presents shall come, greeting. 


WHEREAS our trusty and well-beloved 
William Tooke, of Russell-square, in our 
county of Middlesex, Esquire, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London, and others 
of our loving subjects, have formed them- 
selves into a Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, by causing to be com- 
posed, compiled, and written, Treatises and 
Works, and Elementary Tracts on or re- 
lating to Arts, Sciences, and Letters, and 
by causing to be made, engraved; and 
constructed, prints, maps, plans, models, 
and instruments connected with Arts, 
Sciences, and Letters, and by causing 
such treatises, works, tracts, prints, maps, 
plans, models, and instruments to be 
printed, made, and published in an eco- 
nomical manner, and to be sold at a rea- 
sonable price; and have subscribe:l and 
collected considerable sums of money for 
those purposes; and we have been be- 
sought to grant to them, and to those 
who shall hereafter become members of 
the same Society, our Royal Charter of 
Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid : 
Now know ye, that we, being desirous of 
encouraging a design so laudable and 
salutary, of our especial grace, certain 
knowledge, and mere motion, have willed, 
granted, and declared, and do by these 
presents for us, our heirs and successors, 
will, grant, and declare, that the said 
William Tooke, and those others of our 
loving subjects who constitute the Lon- 
don General Committee of the said 
Society, or who have been _ elected 
Honorary Members of the said Society, 
or who, since the thirty-first day of 
Dece nber last, have respectively sub- 
scribed the sum of one pound or up- 
wards to the funds of the said Society, 
aud shall continue to contribute to the 
funds of the said Society such annual 
sum as, under the future bye-laws of the 
said Society, shall be payable from the 
members thereof respectively, or who 
have at any time heretofore respectively 
subseribed the sum of ten pounds or up- 
wards, in one sum, to the funds of the 
said Society, or who shall at any time 
hereafter become members of the said 
Society, according to such regulations or 
bye-laws as shall be hereatter framed 
and enacted, shall, by virtue of these 
presents, be the members of and form 
one body politic and corporate, for the 
purposes aforesaid, by the name of “THE 
Society FOR THE Dirrusion or USEFUL 


KNOWLEDGE,” by which name they shall 
have perpetual succession, and a common 
seal, with full power and authority to 
altar, vary, break, and renew the same 
at their discretion, and by the same name 
to sue and be sued, implead and be im- 
pleaded, answer and be answered unto, 
in every court of us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, and be for ever able and capable 
in the law, to purchase, receive, possess 
and enjoy to them and their successors, 
any goods and chattels whatsoever; and 
also, be able and capable in the law, 
(notwithstanding the statutes of Mort- 
main,) to take, purchase, possess, hold 
and enjoy to them and their successors, 
a hall, and any messuages, lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments whatsoever, the 
yearly value of which, including the site 
of the said hall, shall not exceed in the 
whole the sum of one thousand pounds, 
computing the same respectively at the 
rack rent, which might have been had 
or gotten for the same respectively, at 
the time of the purchase or acquisition 
thereof; and to act in all the concerns 
of the said body politic and corporate, 
for the purposes aforesaid, as fully and 
effectually to all intents, effects, con- 
structions and purposes whatsoever, as 
any other of our liege subjects, or any 
other body politic or corporate in our 
united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, not being under any disability, 
may or might do in their respective con- 
cerns: and we do hereby grant our 
especial licence and authority unto all 
and every person and persons, bodies 
politic and corporate, (otherwise compe- 
tent,) to grant, sell, alien and convey in 
mortmain, unto and to the use of the 
said Society and their successors, any 
messuages, lands, tenements, or here- 
ditaments, not exceeding such annual 
value as aforesaid. And our will and 
pleasure is, and we further grant and 
declare, that there shall always be a 
General Committee to direct and manage 
the whole concerns of the said body poli- 
tic and corporate; and that such General 
Committee shall have the entire direc- 
tion and management of the same, in 
manner and subject to the regulations 
hereinafter mentioned. And we do here- 
by also will, grant, and declare, that the 
said General Committee shall consist of 
a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, and Trea- 
surer, and not more than sixty, and not 
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less than forty, other members, to be 
elected from time to time by the said 
General Committee, out of the other 
members for the time being, of the said 
body politic and corporate; and that our 
right trusty and well-beloved Councillor, 
Henry Lord Brougham and Vaux, Lord 
High Chancellor of that part of our 
united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, called Great Britain, shall be 
the first Chairman of the said General 
Committee; our right trusty and well- 
beloved Councillor, John Russell, com- 
monly called Lord John Russell, shall 
be the first Vice-Chairman of the said 
General Committee; and that the said 
William Tooke shall be the first Trea- 
surer of the said body politic and cor- 
porate; and that they the said Henry, 
Lord Brougham and Vaux, John Rus- 
sell, commonly called Lord John Russell, 
and William Tooke, or any two of them, 
shall and may within one month after 
the date of this our charter, under their 
respective hands, nominate, constitute, 
and appoint the several persons who now 
constitute the London General Committee 
of the said Society as aforesaid, to be the 
General Committee of the said body 
politic and corporate, for all the purposes 
contemplated by this our charter, as ap- 
plicable to such General Committee: 
and we do hereby further will, grant, 
and declare, that it shall be lawful for 
the General Committee of the said body 
politic and corporate, after the same 
General Committee shall have been no- 
minated, constituted, and appointed as 
aforesaid, to hold meetings from time to 
time, for the purposes of the said body 
politic and corporate, and to appoint Sub- 
Committees, consisting either entirely or 
partly of members of the said General 
Committee, or entirely or partly of other 
members of the said body politic and 
corporate; and to confer on such Sub- 
Committees, the like powers and duties 
as the said General Committee may 
exercise or perform, for such time and 
with such restrictions as the said General 
Committee shall think expedient; and at 
any meeting of the said General Com- 
mittee, at which ten or more of the ex- 
isting members of such General Com- 
mittee shall be present, to make and esta- 
blish such bye-laws as they shall deem 
to be useful and necessary for the regu- 
lation of the said body politic and corpo- 
rate, for the admission of members into 
the said body politic and corporate, for 
the management of the estates, goods, 
and business of the said body politic and 
corporate, and for fixing and determin- 
ing the manner of electing the Chair- 
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man, Vice-Chairman, Treasurer, and other 
members of the said General Committee 
and Sub-Committees, and the period of 
their continuance in office; as also of 
electing and appointing two Auditors, a 
Secretary, and such other officers, at- 
tendants, and servants as shall be deemed 
necessary or useful for the said body 
politic and corporate; and such bye-laws 
from time to time to alter, vary, or re- 
voke, and to make such new and other 
bye-laws as they shall think most useful 
and expedient, so that the same be not 
repugnant to these presents, or to the 
laws and statutes of this our Realm; 
and also to enter into any resolution, 
and make any regulation respecting any 
of the affairs and concerns of the said 
body politic and corporate that shall be 
thought necessary and proper: And our 
will and pleasure further is, that at all 
meetings of the said General Committee, 
consisting of not less than ten members, 
or of such greater or less number as shall 
be fixed by the bye-laws to be made in 
pursuance of these presents, the majority 
of the members present shall decide upon 
the matters propounded at such meet- 
ings, the person then presiding having, 
in case of an equality of votes, a second 
or casting vote, and the decisions at such 
meetings shall bind the said General 
Committee, and the said body politic 
and corporate, except in the case herein- 
after specially provided for: And we fur- 
ther will, grant, and declare that the 
said General Committee shall have the 
sole management of the income and funds 
of the said body politic and corporate, 
and also the entire management and 
superintendence ‘of all the other affairs 
and concerns thereof; and shall or may, 
but not inconsistently with or contrary 
to the provisions of this our charter or 
any existing bye-law, or the laws and 
statutes of this our realm, do all such 
acts and deeds as shall appear to them 
necessary or essential to be done for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the objects 
and views of the said body politic and 
corporate: and we further will, grant, 
and declare, that the whole property of 
the said body politic and corporate shall ‘ 
be vested, and we do hereby vest the 
same, in the said Society, subject to the 
disposition and control of the said Gene- 
ral Committee thereof, and who shall 
have full and absolute power and autho- 
rity to sell, alien, charge, or otherwise 
dispose of the same as they shall think 
proper, in the name of the said body 
politic and corporate, and under the com- 
mon seal thereof; provided always, that 
ng sale, alienation, charge, or other dis- 
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position of any messuages, lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments belonging to the 
said body politic and corporate, shall be 
made, except under the sanction of a 
meeting of the said General Committee, 
at which three-fourths of the members 
of the said General Committee for the 
time being, shall be present: And we 
lastly declare it to be our royal will and 
pleasure, that no resolution or bye-law 
shall, on any account or pretence what- 


this our charter, or the laws or statutes 
of this our realm; and that, if any such 
rule or bye-law shall be made, the same 
shall be absolutely null and void, to all 
intents, effects, constructions, and pur- 
poses whatsoever. In witness whereof, 
we have caused these our letters to be 
made patent. Witness ourself at our 
Palace at Westminster, this sixteenth 
day of May, in the second year of our 
reign. 


soever, be made by the said body politic . . 
and corporate, in opposition to the gene- By Writ of Privy Seal, 
ral scope, true intent and meaning of SCOTT. 


(To be Continued.) 





THE SKETCHER:?. 


Two or three pleasant pages of biographical notice introduce to us 
“The Sketcher,” and interest us, by anticipation, in the work. The son 
of an elegant scholar, and bred up under literary teachers and in good 
schools, it was natural enough that Mr. Eagles, at an early age, gave proof 
of his unusual taste for art. During his studentship at Oxford this bias 
of his mind was plainly manifested, and it continued with him, active and 
unerring, to the close of life. For many of his latter years he relinquished 
the parochial duties of his profession, and gave himself wholly up to his 
artistical pursuits. Secluded, and somewhat reserved in manner, he brooded 
on the beautiful in nature and in books, and reproduced his ideal of it both 
on canvas and in type. In each of these departments he was equally suc- 
cessful ; and seldom, probably, in this world of toil and care, is any man 
enabled to pass through a life more full of pleasantness and poetry than his— 
which was cheered and brightened by the love and honour of many friends, 
dignified by the consciousness of piety and usefulness, and delighted by an 
unrestrained and irreproachable indulgence in those occupations to which 
the bent of all his powers led him. 

The volume of his works which is now presented to the public consists of 
a collection of essays, which were originally contributed to ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” something over twenty years ago, under the title of “ The 
Sketcher.”’ Buried in the marvellous treasure-chambers of that vast mis- 
cellany, it was quite desirable that it should be disinterred, and published 
separately, for such purposes as writings full of thought and grace might 
serve. In the beginning of the first essay the design of the book is stated 
to be— 

“To lay before the lovers of art some observations and principles of study, the result 
of neither a few years nor a few labours. And this,” continues the author, “I propose 
to myself to do in a novel way—by inviting all, as fellow-students, to an imaginary 
companionship, that amidst actual scenery we might learn together what nature is; 
what, beyond the mere imitative process, is required of those who would receive her 
best lessons; how the poetry that is ever in her may be drawn into the mind, and be 
transferred visibly on the painter’s canvas, and that thus Nature and Art may be better 
known, and, by being poetically felt, their differences, agreements, and mutualities 
better understood,—and both more loved for their own and each other’s sake.” 





* “The Sketcher. By the Rev. John Eagles, A.M. Oxon.” (Edinburgh and London : 
William Blackwood and Sons.) 
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For this result which Mr. Eagles sought for, there is undoubtedly both 
high and clamorous need. No deeper ignorance can be conceived of than 
that which prevails, generally, on all the subjects comprehended in his 
scheme. Many lovers of art, and professional artists too, are apt to rest 
contented with that impulsive emotion of pleasure which is called up within 
them by the external object, without endeavouring either to understand the 
philosophy of the impression they experience, or to render it by culture 
more permanent and vivid. A beautiful scene in nature is to them a happy 
combination of form and colour, likely, in a faithful representation, to give 
rise to some degree of the same agreeable emotion as is excited by the pre- 
sence of the real landscape. Beyond this, they neither know, nor covet, 
anything. All the certainties that a long succession of philosophers have 
by observation and analysis learned concerning the true nature of beauty, 
and the unlimited improbableness of that faculty for entertaining it which 
is called taste—practically seful as it might be in the discipline of natural 
power, in the multiplication of the sources of an elevated, innocent delight, 
and in the dissemination of these advantages, by means of early training, to 
the young inquirers growing up around us,—are actually ignored, as 
though they had never been arrived at, by all but a few minds in which 
quick and ardent sensibilities to beauty have not impaired the vigour and 
activity of thought. 

How great may be the influence of the Sketcher’s labours in promoting a 
more conscientious study both of nature and of art, and, especially, of the 
relations which they bear to one another, we are, of course, unable to deter- 
mine. But we can unhesitatingly declare that, if his success in this respect 
should be at all commensurate with the merit of his book, it will be very 
considerable. A more sensible, judicious, or attractive instructor cannot 
indeed be well desired. He teaches us the mysteries of his craft in old 
Walton’s manner, and with the same loving, winning charm. The pleasant 
rambles that he takes us—the pleasanter talk with which he entertains us 
on the way—the golden lessons of experience, breathed unostentatiously 
into our ears, as we journey onwards, or pause awhile in some sweet rest- 
ing-place to look and learn around us—the gushes of song that diversify 
our entertainment and make it more delightful—are all conceived in a spirit 
wise and gentle as the immortal Angler’s own. But then, over and above 
these methods of allurement and instruction which belong to them in 
common, the Sketcher has resources of attraction which his great original 
wanted. His occasions lead us amidst lovelier and more varied scenes ; 
his subject is a wider and a nobler one, commanding sympathy from well- 
nigh countless hearts; his own accomplishments are rich and scholarly ; 
aud his theme invites, rather than admits of, a ceaseless stream of deep, 
clear, genial criticism, on many a dainty work, by some great predecessor 
in the art. His whole heart and soul, too,—but in this, again, he is 
the counterpart of Izaak Walton,—are in his occupation; and as we 
go with him in our glad companionship we feel, in every word that falls 
from him on his fond pursuit, the deep and glowing earnestness of an 
enthusiast, but of an enthusiast whose reason is kept calm and clear, and 
all-controlling, amidst the license of the fancy and the utmost warmth of 
the affections. 

In a work in which hardly a page is without something to attract, it is 
difficult, amidst the multiplicity of good things, to know where to make a 
selection. The following passage, coming at the close of an interesting 
notice, and correction of the errors in Allan Cunningham’s life, of the 
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painter Bird, may be taken as a fair example of the Sketcher’s skill 
in word-painting. He says :— 


“ While I had been giving this account, Pictor, who did not at first intend to sketch 
at this spot, finding the tale likely to be of some length, had begun a study of some 
broken ground, and a few leaves shooting out and curiously bending over into, and re- 
lieved by, the depth of the dell which we were about to enter. It was a beautiful 
study ; the little flower and leaves had a sensitive cast about them—they looked inquir- 
ingly into the deep shade, as if somehow connected in interest with all below. This 
peculiarity did not escape Pictor, who repeated Wordsworth’s creed :— 

* And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.’ 

We now entered the dell, and it was not long before we came upon a very striking 
scene, which, though having something in common with others described, was yet in 
reality very different. It is difficult to paint a picture in words, and perhaps the 
reader may think I have already tired his patience by the attempt. Imagine you are 
looking to the centre of the piece. You see down through a great depth of deep 
bluish-grey, (yet blending with it so many colours, it is difficult to say what it is; but 
it is very dark, and perhaps blue-grey prevails); this shade gradually becomes lighter 
as it approaches the sides of the picture, and loses itself on the right, where it is ap- 
proached by a golden light of distant illuminated trees. The right is one of these 
ridges that separate the dells from each other ; it has receding parts, out of which grow 
large trees, part of the stems of which only are seen throwing themselves out in various 
directions, but more or less tending to the centre. This ridge terminates abruptly in 
rock—of no great depth, perhaps twenty feet—and is here broken into the foreground, 
which forms the passage through the dell. At the edge where the bluish depth 
described commences, is a fallen trunk stretching its length across, and gracefully 
throwing upwards the end towards the left; thus, in composition, uniting the two 
sides. But the line of the bank, or continuation of the foreground, runs down towards 
the left corner, over which, of a lighter colour, though falling into the deep grey, is a 
misty distance of wood, broken only by the stems of tall trees, that rise up boldly from 
it, and spread out their bending branches to the right: these are dark, but some light 
slender ones rise up, as it were seeking them, and insinuating their tendril-like boughs 
among the stronger branches, all dropping with thick foliage, but playfully and lightly 
edged. On the right there is a continuation of the rocky ridge into the central depth, 
where it is lost, but you see the continuation further marked by the tops of brown 
trees that evidently shoot from it below. Near the centre the rock is rather abrupt, 
and out of it there grows a cluster of beautiful, graceful trees, one of which rises up 
right through the whole shade; and nearly half-way up its smooth and clean bole 
it is strongly illuminated by a sunlight—the same which gilds the background, over the 
ridge towards the right. This tree, and the rock from which it grows, form the cha- 
racter of the picture ; all else is excellent, but the more so because it accords with that 
key to the sentiment. The rocks are just the colour to bring out the greens, of which 
there is great variety, all set off appropriately in their different parts by the reds and 
greys of the rock. Imagine the whole overarched with foliage, the blue sky only seen 
dotted through it; and from the nearest rock, in the very foreground, a great branch, 
boldly thrown to the very centre of the picture, with its large leaves as it were drop- 
ping gold and verdure, dark-green, yet transparently illuminated at their edges. 
Moss-covered stones are thrown about, and luxuriant weeds and leafage growing, and 
springing, and bending all around.” 


Descriptions of sea and sky and landscape, as effective and detailed as 
this, and certainly not less agreeable, are scattered through the volume 
with so liberal a hand as to make up, upon the whole, the most marked of 
its constituent parts. And next, probably, to these, in the frequency with 
which we meet them, and the pleasure they afford us, are the Sketcher’s 
free and earnest criticisms on some of the most celebrated painters and 
productions in his own department of the art. The whole of these are 
fresh and vigorous, and fearless in their execution, abundant and profound 
in knowledge ; and sometimes, it may be, a little bordering on injustice in 
their intimated or outspoken condemnation of the works in which nature 
has been copied faithfully, without receiving anything from the imagi- 
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nation of the artist. His own idolatry, or rather his own enlightened 
worship founded upon insight and conviction; is given, as is meet, to 
Poussin. On many another painter he expatiates with a frank and hearty 
eloquence of admiration, which bears full witness to the ardour of his 
sympathies with excellence, although it may leave us still in doubt—as, 
indeed, his volume does—whether excellence of every kind was able to 
arouse them. 

We are the more disposed to mistrust the catholicity of the Sketcher’s 
taste in this respect, because there is abundant evidence of his want of that 
catholicity in regard to other things. A scholar, an artist, and a poet, cul- 
tivating his own graceful accomplishments in dignified retirement amidst 
his pictures and his books, may be well excused for any personal indif- 
ference to science, or any personal dislike to those social changes which 
tend to put enjoyments and advantages like his own within the reach of 
thousands to whom they are at present as unattainable as the comfortable 
homes and habiliments they now rejoice in would have been a few centuries 
ago. As far as the ignorance or prejudice of the individual is concerned, 
it is only matter for a smile or sigh; but then we must not be expected to 
think much of the catholicity of mind of him in whom we find them, or to 
approve at all of his putting them forward in an attractive and, in all that 
relates to his own art, instructive work. Yet flippant and dogmatic pas- 
sages in this vein—passages disparaging the toils and trophies of the intel- 
lect, because, forsooth, the truth might mar the fictions which imagination 
loves to weave—are, unhappily, but too common in the Sketcher’s pages. 
Thus in one place we are sagely told—* There may be a surfeit of know- 
ledge, as of other things, that creates disease, makes the heart gross, and 
the fancy sick.” In another, there is a pathetic notice of some “ fair 
lass of nineteen,” whose sin was a desire to inspect the machinery of a 
manufactory, and whose mind, we are informed, could only be occupied on 
these things at the expense of purer, feminine thoughts. In another, in 
connection with the depravity of this same young lady, we learn that 
“dull utilitarian knowledge is as much an ague, as the passions, when 
unruly, are the fevers of the heart.” And in a very noteworthy tirade 
against the communication of any of the “heterogeneous and tatterde- 
malion stores of knowledge of the pawnbroker” to young girls—a tirade, by 
the way, which should arouse in arms against him all the charming alwmni 
of the college in Bedford-square,—he enforces a system of training for our 
English maidens very much akin, as we conceive it, to that which has 
been already found to answer well in preparing Circassian beauties for the 
joys and honours of an Eastern harem. 

We touch upon these absurdities because they are the spots and 
blemishes on an otherwise fascinating work. That the Sketcher should 
have written them more than twenty years ago is less hard to understand, 
than that he should have left them unerased when his effusions underwent 
the last corrections of his skill and care. Society had travelled far enough, 
through mighty and portentous changes, in the intervening time, to make 
it prudent as well as courteous that such prejudices—where they still 
lived—should have been as much as possible hidden from the public eye. 
If they were too dear to him to be destroyed as worthless altogether, the 
Sketcher should have put them into some unvisited hiding-place in his 
mind, as he would have put old-fashioned furniture into a lumber-room, or 
garments of an obsolete fashion into some ancient and unopened press. 
The only dangers to be apprehended now from knowledge are, that it 
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should make the myriads more intelligent even than it was the privilege of 
their masters formerly to be; and should make our young women, without 
the least abatement of the poetry and feeling that belong to them as their 
beauty does, the companions, counsellors, and friends, and not the playthings 
merely, of the men whose good fortune it may be to be united to them. 

Our brief excursion with the Sketcher has been far too agreeable to us 
to allow us willingly to take our leave of him in terms of disapproval or 
complaint. Our parting words must be words of admiration and esteem,— 
words expressive of the delight we have received from his abundant me- 
mories of old classic lore, his meditative wisdom, and his rich and thought- 
ful cast of poetry and eloquence. Nor would we leave the reader with- 
out enabling him to feel the companionable charm which belongs to the 
Sketcher in a genial mood. Let him take the following as a first ex- 
ample :— 

“ Allan Cunningham acquaints us, that one day, while Gainsborough was studying in 
his favourite woods in Suffolk, Margaret Burr, in all the bloom and beauty of sixteen, 
came suddenly across the landscape. Who can doubt that sunshine from his pencil 
followed her steps? Whatever season it was when he sketched, ere he finished his 
picture, and his whole heart was in it, there was fresh, joyous, delightful Margaret 
Burr— (afterwards Mrs. Gainsborough]—and the season was converted into spring. 
There was the honeymoon long before the gloomy month. There is nothing bridal in 
autumn, whose garlands are funereal, cast by the moaning winds upon the great general 
cemetery—the earth. How unlike must be these two pictures—both poetry! I dare 
to say, in the last he had no other figure but sweet Margaret Burr, that none might 
look on her but himself. But the hope, the joy, the spring of life was thereby the 
better felt. It was not solitude, because there was but one figure, for the painter him- 
self was ever there, and he knew whoever should look at the picture would feel himself 
present too, and the sweet maid would never be alone, for there would ever be eyes to 
see and a heart to love her.” 


If our readers cannot feel the sweetness of a descriptive criticism | ke 
this, we shall grudge them that ideal of an English winter-piece which we 
have set aside as a concluding and consummate treat. It is as follows :— 


“ Brilliant, indeed, might be the pictures that such a view of it [England] would 
offer. ‘The noble mansion, the forest, the deer, the coming guests, laughing in gaiety 
and health, their rich equipments, all superbly admitting contrast of colour, the warmth 
of vigorous vitality glowing in their cheeks, the result of pleasant exercise—ladies, and 
palfreys proud of their burthen, and more gladsome, as they ever are, in such a season 
—the large retinue— the poor not unheeded, nor unthankful: all these, with such inci- 
dents as the poet would conceive and the painter execute, would make winter-pieces deli- 
cious, and vie with any of any season. What an admirable subject would be the closing- 
in of « winter day, with its solemn sky, shewing the lighting-up of the old mansion 
among the trees, looking like a castle of enchantment; for then how much would be 
untold and left to be imagined !— 

*Oh! ‘tis merry in the hall, 
When beards wag all.’ 
And when was that but when the ashen fagot was blazing, and jocund winter made all 
cheerful, though he whistled somewhat rudely ?” 
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of Aumale, being a memoir upon the captivity of King John of France in 
England after the battle of Poictiers; accompanied by various documents 
relative to his household expenditure, some of which have been recently 
published by the Societé de |’ Histoire of France, and others are now pro- 


duced for the first time from the archives of the house of Condé. 


We beg 


to present our readers with a translation of the more interesting portions 
of his Royal Highness’s memoir, introducing a few specimens of the 


accompts, 


Kine Joun had displayed at the battle 
of Poictiers (fought on Sept. 19, 1356,) 
the most brilliant valour as a soldier, but 
complete incapacity as a commander. After 
having by deplorable tactics assured the 
victory to his enemy, he had witnessed 
the bravest of his relations and friends 
fall around him; he had seen three of 
his sons and a part of his army leave the 
field of battle a little sooner than they 
should have done ; but nothing could force 
him from the combat. On foot, almost 
alone, armed with an axe which he wielded 
with equal strength and skill, he defended 
himself until exhausted, and, having re- 
ceived two wounds on the head, he was 
at length cbliged to surrender. It was 
then, perhaps, that he incurred the greatest 
danger. A crowd of knights and esquires 
surrounded him, disputing the lucrative 
honour of having captured him, and bid 
fair to smother him in their struggle*. 
The Prince of Wales found it necessary 
to intervene to withdraw the King from 
their brutal rapacity. Treated with the 
most delicate courtesy by the conqueror, 
John was conducted to Bordeaux, where 
also were assembled the principal prisoners 
made in the campaign. 

In the first place, the princes of the 
blood, or as they were then called les Sires 
des fleurs-de-lys, Philippe de France, 
Jacques de Bourbon, Jean and Charles 
@ Artois. 

Philippe de France, le maisné, that is, 
the youngest of the King’s sons, was then 
fifteen years of age; he subsequently be- 
came Duke of Burgundy, and died in 
1404. The conduct of this young man, 
or rather child, in the battle of Poictiers 
had been greatly admired; he would not 
quit his father, and had followed him on 
foot to the hottest of the strife. Placed 
behind him, he warned him of the blows 
which were directed at him: “ Pére, 
gardez-vous & droite! péere, gardez-vous a 
gauche!” It was thus that the prince 
began to earn his surname of le Hardi. 
It is observable also, in perusing the pre- 
sent accounts, that he had already ac- 


quired that taste for splendour and ex- 
pense by which both himself and _ his 
descendants were subsequently charac- 
terized. 

Jacques de Bourbon, the first Comte de 
la Manche, but afterwards better known 
as Comte de Ponthieu, the younger bro- 
ther of Pierre I. Due de Bourbon, Jean 
d’ Artois, Comte d@’ Eu, and Charles, Comte 
de Longueville, his brother, were the other 
prisoners of the royal blood of France. 
Besides these princes, of the great officers 
of the crown the most prominent was 
Arnoul sire qd’ Audenham, marshal of 
France, a very brave soldier, already ad- 
vanced in age, and who had arrived at his 
high dignity solely by his valour ; in other 
respects, a very indifferent captain, like 
the greater part of his contemporaries. 
For we may make the passing remark 
that, of all the Frenchmen of this period, 
Duguesclin is the only one who deserves 
to figure among the great warriors com- 
memorated in history; he was the first 
of his compatriots that knew how to 
conceive the plan of a campaign with 
skill, and to carry it out with steadiness. 
D’Audenham took part in all the negotia- 
tions that went on during the king’s 
captivity. Jeande Melun, comte de Tan- 
carville, great chamberlain of France, Jean 
seigneur de Chatillon, Jean comte de San- 
cerre, and Jean comte de Joigny, were 
also among the prisoners of high rank. 

Thus, from the earliest period of his 
captivity, King John had around him a 
perfect court. He was in other respects 
encompassed with respect. Notwithstand- 
ing that Edward the Third in all his 
processes affected to term him only “our 
adversary of France,” for all the world 
besides he remained the King of France ; 
and he was served and honoured as such. 
An air of plenty reigned in his house, 
thanks to the generous sympathy of some 
of his subjects. At the first news of his 
disaster, the Comte d’ Armagnac, his lieu- 
tenant in Languedoc, had sent him every 
kind of provision for the table, with 276 
marks of silver plate; and the estates of 





® The claims of many of them are still preserved ; but it was ascertained that the King had delivered 
his sword to Denys de Morbeke, a knight of Artois. Froissart’s assertion of this fact is confirmed by 
a certificate granted to Morbeke by King Edward on the declaration of King John, Dec. 20, 1357, 


printed in Rymer’s “‘ Foedera.” 
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that province, or rather of that region, 
(for all the south of France’went by the 
name of Languedoe,) established extra- 
ordinary taxes to be placed at the disposal 
of the King. In the north and centre 
of France it was different. There, whilst 
there had been more suffering from the 
evils of war, no remedy had been applied 
to the errors of government ; society was 
not protected by those powerful municipal 
institutions which were so vigorous in 
the south, where the manners, not less 
than the language, had preserved the 
Roman impress; but all authority, whe- 
ther royal or feudal, was next to nothing. 
The regency had devolved on a weak and 
timid prince, who might hereafter acquire 
in the school of adversity all the qualities 
of a great king, but who had not as yet 
any prestige, nor any regal power. Among 
the nobles, the bravest were dead or pri- 
soners, and the two great battles of Crecy 
and Poictiers, lost at the interval of ten 
years, had removed all the flower of the 
aristocracy ; the castles, scattered among 
the provinces devastated by the enemy, 
contained scarcely any but women, old 
men, children, and men that had lost 
their honour. The peasants, irritated by 
the excess of misery, were everywhere 
in rebellion; and whilst the jacquerie 
completed the desolation of the country, 
the bourgeoisie of the towns, dominating 
in the States General, led by a bold re- 
former, Etienne Marcel, assumed the place 
of the vanquished royalty and nobility, 
and undertook at once to repulse the 
foreigner, to change the officers and system 
of government, perhaps even to raise a new 
dynasty to the throne. An eminent histo- 
rian (Thierry) has recently developed and 
criticised with equal sagacity and eloquence 
this great social and political movement 
of the fourteenth century ; we refer the 
curious reader to his elegant pages, having 
now said enough to explain how the cap- 
tive king could from the north of France 
expect neither aid for his wants, nor defe- 
rence to his wishes. 

In truth, when John, (in March, 1357,) 
concluded a truce with the Prince of 
Wales, the tidings of that arrangement 
caused the utmost excitement in Paris. 
The cry of treason was raised, and the 
lords whom the King had sent from Bor- 
deaux to make known his will to his son, 
were obliged to conceal themselves and to 
quit the capital in haste. The truce was 
observed for better or worse; but it was 
evident that the struggle was not near its 
conclusion. Edward the Third was aware 
that the continued presence of “his ad- 
versary” on the soil of France restricted 
the motions of his army, and threatened 
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more than one danger. He therefore 
directed his son to bring his prisoners to 
England, and the Black Prince embarked 
with them on April 11, 1357, in a numer- 
ous fleet, which arrived at Sandwich on 
May 4. Some days after, the Prince with 
King John and the French lords proceeded 
to Canterbury, to make their offerings 
to Saint Thomas, and there they were 
welcomed by a deputation from the city 
of London. On the 24th of the same 
month, the cavaleade arrived at that 
capital, and the King of France was lodged 
in the palace of the Savoy, situate in the 
Strand, and which then belonged to the 
Duke of Lancaster. It was not long be- 
fore he was there visited by the King and 
Queen of England. 

For nearly two years the Savoy palace 
continued his usual, but not sole, residence. 
He appears to have made during this in- 
terval frequent visits to Windsor, and pro- 
bably other excursions of which no trace 
remains. A large degree of liberty was 
accorded to him, as well as to the other 
prisoners of mark. They were permitted 
(as Froissart says) upon their honour only 
to hawk, hunt, ride, and take all their 
recreations as they pleased. John was not 
yet forty years of age; he was courteous, 
affable, lavish, careless, and the good na- 
ture of his disposition had won him the 
name of le Bon. Little enough concerned 
in the miseries of his kingdom, much too 
easy in all the negociations which were 
made for peace, he was chiefly inclined to 
pleasure, and to physical exercises. So 
the horses, dogs, and hawks hold a pro- 
minent place in his household accompts. 
But we also find there, though in small 
number, some purchases of books, and even 
some expenses of binding. He gave 4s. 4d. 
for a romance of Renart (Reynard the 
Fox), 28s. 8d. for a romance of Loherene 
Garin, and 10s. for one of the Tournament 
of Antichrist. Margaret the binder re- 
ceived 32d. for covering anew and putting 
four clasps on a French bible; James, 
another binder, had 3s. 6d. for rebinding 
one of the breviaries of the chapel, putting 
to it a new board, covering it with a ver- 
million skin, and other items; a garniture 
of laten nails for a romance of Guilon 
cost 20d. 

King John had also among his valets- 
de-chambre a painter of some distinction, 
Maistre Girart d’Orleans, whom he had 
before employed in 1356 to decorate the 
chateau of Vaudreuil in Normandy. We 
learn from these accompts that during his 
captivity the King employed this artist to 
execute some pictures and other works of 
art, such as to complete a set of chessmen 
(un jeu @ échecs), to ornament some fur- 
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niture, &. We must, however, admit 
that the foremost place among the “ extra- 
ordinary” expenses is occupied by the 
wardrobe of Messire Philippe de France 
and that of Messire Jehan the Fool. 

From among the many tailoring bills 
for the prince we take the following (p. 
89). It is for the making of a “ pourpoint,” 
or quilted jacket, of cloth of gold, which 
material had been previously purchased :— 

** For two ells and a half of lining (toile), vjd. 
For two ounces of silk, iijs. For three quarterns 
of wax taper, vjd. (this was to wax their thread). 
For three pounds of tallow candle, vjd. (the wor 
was done in December). For the making of four- 
score buttons, xviijd. For four straps of buck- 
skin, ijd. For half-a-quarter of black sendal (a 
kind of taffety) to garnish the sleeves of one of 
the king’s coats, iiijd. ; and forone ounce of thread 
to sew the sleeves, ijd. The last was a little addi- 
tional job done by the two compaignons employed, 
who were occupied altogether for eight days, and 
received for each day’s work vjd., in all viijs., 
besides jd. each day for their bever of ale. In ad- 
dition a pound and a half of cotton (to stuff the 
pourpoint) cost xd. ob., and iijd. was paid for 
carding the same. Total of the work, 18s. 54d.” 

Mons. Philippe’s shoes were very liberally 
provided, as appears by the following bill 
(p. 92) of— 

** William Cannell, Cordwainer, of London. 

“For two dozen pair of shoes, at vijs. a 

dozen, xiiijs. 

**For one pair of boots (estuiaur) of calf, vs. 

** For one shoe-case (estuef a soler) xijd. 

_ “Total, xxs. the 13th Jan., paid at the order of 
the maistre d’ostel.”” 

It will scarcely be credited that on the 
last day of the same month (p. 99) Mons. 
Philippe required another dozen pair of 
shoes, and another pair of boots, of the 
saine description, and from the same cord- 
wainer; so that he must have worn a new 
pair of shoes every day. 

As for Maister Jehan le fol, in March 
(p. 111) we read of his having been pro- 
vided with white furs, which cost thirteen 
shillings, to trim his gown (robe), hood, 
and tippets (aumuces). In April, 6s. 8d. 
was paid for the making for him of a cote 
hardie and housse, the materials for which 
had been given by the Duke of Lancaster. 
The housse, which is said to have been a 
flowing gown, was deschequeté, or chequer- 
ed, like that of a modern harlequin. 

The King himself, so far as these ac- 
compts shew us, seems to have been more 
extravagant in jewellery than in clothes. 
We now transcribe one of his bills from— 

** Hankin, Goldsmith, of London. 

‘For fitting up the box (drageoir) which is 
daily supplied with spices, for silver and work- 
manship, iijs. Item, for gold to make a ring in 
which is set a fair ruby which the King has 
bought at London, xixs., and for the making of 
the ring, xxvjs. viijd. Item, for gold and making 
of the pendant of the King’s little signet, ijs. vjd. 
Item, for gold to put a balass ruby in a clasp 
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(fermail), vs., and for the making of the clasp, 
Xxvjs. viijd. Item, for gold to make a ring in 
which the King has placed a little diamond, 
vs. vjd., and for the making, xiijs. iiijd. Item, 
for the foil of the said balass ruby, vs. Item, for 
the gold of a clasp with a griffin in the middle, 
iiijs. vjd.; and for the making of the clasp, 
xxxs. Item, for the key to a lock which Master 
Gerard has made for the King, ijs. vjd. ‘Total, 
vijl. vijs. viijd.” 

The following description of the King’s 
new signet is especially remarkable :— 

“‘To Thénes de la Brune, for a yellow stone 
bought of him for the King, to make him a signet, 
which signet is of a crescent surrounded with 
stars (wn creissant semé d’estoiles) ; paid, by the 
King’s order, eight Philippe crowns, amounting 


to xxvjs. viijd. 

The consumption of sugar, confections, 
and spices in the royal household was very 
great, and from one of the long bills of 
Michael Gerard, grocer, of London, which 
amounted to £7 18s. 9d., we select the 
following items, (p. 115) :— 

**19 lb. of loaf sugar, at 21d, 

4 Ib. of white honey, 8d. 

1 ——- of clean annis, 5d, 

2 1b. of cinnamon, at 14d. 

3 Ib. of baladit ginger, 3s. : 

} or of long pepper, 3d. 

Ib. of garingal, 3s. 4d. 

1 Ib. of cloves, 3s. 4d. 

} Ib. of mace, 18d. 
lb. of grain of paradise, 20d, 

4 lb. of cut ginger, 10d. 

12 Ib. of pignons, at 14d. 

A receipt to cure the ears, 16d, 

41b. of madrian®, at 16d. 

9 lb. of moist sugare, at 19d. 

1 lb. of mouscade nuts, and a little paper for 
Thomassin Doucet, (who was the spicer and 
confectioner of the King’s chamber, ) to write 
the work of his office, 2s. 2d 

For wood and coals, and other things necessary 
to make the confections from the above mate- 
rials by the said Thomassin, 14d.” 


Among our many extinct trades, that of 
a hutcher is now quite forgotten, though 
we retain the surname of Hatcher, which 
was probably of the same origin‘, and we 
still talk of a rabbit-hutch. The following 
shews that the original trunk-maker under 
St. Paul’s was so designated :— 

*‘To Peter the Hucher, of London, for a square 
oaken chest for Denys de Collors, to hold the 
writings and papers for the business of the King’s 
expenditure, and for bringing it to the Savoy, 
vs. vjd.” 

The grocer Michael Gerard, as we have 
seen already, sold paper as well as sugar. 
On another occasion he was paid, for four 
quires (mains) of paper of the greater size 
(forme), 3s.; for one of the smuiler, 4d. ; 
for a pound of wax, 8d.; and for a paper 
to make the journal, 2s. 

But we must content ourselves for the 
present, at least, with the slight sketch of 
the domestic expenses of the fourteenth 
century which these extracts have now un- 





> Elsewhere called conserve de Madriain. 


¢ Sucre casson; there was also sucre cassetin, at 21d. 


4 Huche is now French for a kneading-trough or meal-tub. We used to talk of the buttery-hatch, 
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folded, and return to the historical memoir 
of H. R. H. the Duc d’ Aumile :— 

With his reputation as a brave and 
honourable knight, with his tastes, and 
his disposition, King John could not fail 
to please the English barons. There ex- 
isted little animosity, and almost a per- 
fect conformity of language and manners 
between the nobility of the two nations, 
and the French captives seem to have 
woven around them numerous and agree- 
able associations. The illustrious and 
valiant companion of the Black Prince, 
Sir John Chandos, presented to the King 
four greyhounds; the countesses of War- 
ren and Pembroke frequent supplies of 
various game, and fish. These two ladies 
are both half-French: the former being 
a daughter of the Comte de Barr (and 
granddaughter of King Edward I.), and 
the latter born of the illustrious house of 
Chatillon. Isabella, the dowager queen 
of Edward II. was also living during the 
first year of King John’s captivity, and 
he was frequently at her court. This 
princess, as the daughter of Philippe le 
Bel, and the last survivor of the direct 
Capetian line, had brought to the royal 
family of England its claim to the crown 
of France: but this rivalry, so terrible in 
its effects, did not prevent Isabella from 
shewing herself full of regard for the 
adversary of her son and his companions. 
She received the King at her table; and 
we even find that, to charm away his 
sorrows, she lent him the two most 
favourite romances of the time, the Saint 
Graal and the Lancelot. The other 
French prisoners,—the Comte de Pon- 
thieu, the Sire d’Aubigny, the Seneschal 
of Toulouse, the Maréchal d’Audenham, 
and the Comte de Tancarville figure 
amongst her most frequent visitors, and 
the ease with which they went to see 
her in her residence at Hertford is one 
of the best proofs of the liberty which 
they enjoyed®. 

But this liberty appears to have been 
restrained a little after the death of Queen 
Isabella had occurred on the 23rd of 
August, 1358. The negotiations which 
were continually pursued with the ut- 
most activity from the time that Jean le 
Bon had come to England, had not yet 
produced any result; the humiliating, 
conditions accepted by the captive King 
were always rejected by his son the Re- 
gent, whether the young prince in that 
respect yielded to the public indignation, 
or whether that his judgment and patri- 
otism prevailed over his filial obedience. 
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Did Edward the Third hope to overcome 
this resistance most readily by straiten- 
ing the captivity of the vanquished of 
Poictiers? did he suspect some attempt 
for his deliverance? However that was, 
in December 1358 steps were taken to 
remove the King of France to the castle 
of Somerton in Lincolnshire; the bag- 
gage was already packed and about to 
depart ; four tons of wine had been pro- 
vided in that fortress for the use of the 
English men-of-arms destined to mount 
guard there; when the remove was 
countermanded for some reason that does 
not appear. John and his suite remained 
at the Savoy Palace; but they had no 
longer free course to Windsor or tg the 
environs, and Roger de Beauchamp was 
charged to keep constant watch upon 
the King; sixty-nine soldiers or servants 
of various kinds being placed under his 
orders for that purpose. 

However, no hindrance seems to have 
been offered to the communications of the 
King with his subjects. Messengers of 
all kinds readily obtained safe-conducts, 
some to go into France, and others to 
come thence. Among the latter there 
was a party whose arrival must have 
been particularly welcome to John. Ten 
knights and citizens of* Languedoc, be- 
longing to the Senechalcies of Beaucaire, 
Toulouse and Carcassonne, to the towns 
of Beziers and Narbonne, provided with 
passports from the Pope, from the Comte 
of Poictiers (the King’s son John, lieu- 
tenant-general of Languedoc), and from 
the kings of France and England, came 
as far as London to seek their sovereign, 
charged by the estates of the province 
to ascertain his good health, and to offer 
to him the persons, property and families 
of the inhabitants for his deliverance. 
The long and troublesome journey under- 
taken and accomplished, not without 
peril, by these courageous men, was in 
itself an act of devotion which could not 
fail to touch the heart of the King. 
But the deputies brought him also a 
testimony, not less precious, of the affec- 
tion of his subjects of Languedoc, a pre- 
sent of money very considerable for the 
period, and which brought upon the 
change of London an amount not less 
than 1268/7. 14s. 9d. This sum arrived 
seasonably, for, since the King had 
quitted Bordeaux, his resources had 
been very straitened, and he was much 
embarrassed to provide for the current 
expenses of the six offices of his house- 
hold, for the entertainment of his officers 





¢ These particulars are derived from a Paper by Mr. E. A. Bond in the 35th volume of the “ Arche- 
ologia,” founded on a household book of the Queen preserved in the Cottonian collection. 
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and servants, for the moderate gratuities 
which, at the feasts of Easter or St. 
John, he gave them in the form of wages, 
and altogether for the various extra- 
ordinary expenses of his little court. He 
did not receive in this respect any assist- 
ance from the English king, although 
the latter subsequently claimed the ex- 
penses of keeping his captive at the rate 
of 10,000 ryals a month, independently 
of the sum fixed for the King’s ransom. 
John had consequently already been 
obliged to have recourse to various bur- 
densome loans, but which do not appear 
to have been renewed at a later period, 
whether it was that their negotiation had 
become more difficult, or whether the 
King’s financial position permitted him 
to abstain from such ruinous operations. 
In effect, from this time forward, our ac- 
compts make mention of a variety of 
receipts, which may be grouped in three 
classes :— 

1. The presents of money made to the 
King by his devoted subjects. Subse- 
quently to those from Languedoc already 
described, considerable sums arrived from 
the Cardinal de Tulle, and the towns of 
Amiens and Laon. 

2. The recovery of debts due to the 
crown, of imposts conceded by provincial 
parliaments, and sums spared by some of 
his most devoted servants. 

3. The produce of the sale of horses 
and other articles, particularly wine; for 
John, proud cavalier as he was, did not 
disdain to make a little by commerce. Some 
of the wine which he received from the 
affectionate generosity of the inhabitants 
at Languedoc, as well as other parties, 
being more than sufficient for his con- 
sumption, was resold at a handsome profit. 

The rich merchants of London were the 
agents of all these financial operations ; 
they facilitated the sale of the material 
produce, and managed the exchange and 
receipt of the funds sent from France. 
These agents were, Sir John Stody, 
vintner, then mayor of London; Adam de 
Bury, skinner, who arrived at the same 
dignity in 1364; and, more usually, the 
famous Henry Picart, who is celebrated 
in the chronicles for having given a mag- 
nificent banquet to the kings of France, 
Cyprus, Scotland, and England, and who, 
though supposed to have been a Gascon, 
had also held the chief government of 
London, in the year 1356. He was the 
wine-merchant and banker of Edward 
the Third. 

Having now seen the budget of ways 
and means sufficiently established for the 
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royal prisoner, we return to the narration 
of the vicissitudes of his captivity. After 
having suffered the abridgment of his 
liberty, already mentioned, in Dec. 1358, 
on the 4th of April 1859 he was removed 
to the castle of Hertford, where he had 
previously experienced the courteous hos- 
pitality of Queen Isabella. When there 
he was apprised of the rupture of the 
negotiations for peace of which he had 
signed the preliminaries before his depar- 
ture from London. The dauphin had de- 
finitively refused to adhere to the treaty 
formed by his father. He had acted wisely 
and patriotically, but the blow was painful 
to the King; “Ha! ha! Charles, my boy,” 
he cried, “‘ you are counselled by the king 
of Navarre, who deceives you, and would 
deceive forty such as you!” But John 
deceived himself. It was the unanimous 
sentiment of the nation that his son had 
followed; they were “the prelates, the 
nobles, the councillors of the good towns” 
who had arrived at this disagreeable re- 
solution; and they unanimously replied 
to the knights and lords who brought the 
King’s letter, that they had much rather 
continue to endure the great mischief in 
which they found themselves, than that 
the kingdom of France should undergo 
such humiliation £. 

As soon as the reply of the regent and 
his council was known at London, Edward 
the Third announced his early passage 
into France with a powerful army ; his 
preparations having been otherwise long 
since commenced. The French prisoners 
were not forgotten in the measures taken 
upon this occasion. On the 21st of June, 
thirty-five persons of King John’s suite, 
and among them the chaplain who was at 
once his poet and faleconer, Gaces de la 
Buigne, together with nearly all the ser- 
vants of the Comte de Ponthieu and other 
captive lords, received orders to return to 
France. On the 26th of the following 
month, the number of persons permitted 
to reside with the King and his son were 
limited to twenty, the whole of whom 
were designated by name in the license 
for their stay; but John remonstrated 
energetically against this new deprivation, 
and he obtained that nineteen names 
should be added to the list, and he was 
permitted to keep about him his tailor, 
Tassin du Breuil, his painter, Girard 
d’ Orleans, and his son’s falconer, Jean de 
Milan, who had been before sentenced to 
dismissal. 

This reduction of the household of the 
captive King was a preparation for another 
change of residence. The stay at Hert- 
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ford seems never to have been intended to 
be more than temporary. It did not last 
quite four months, and ceased as soon as 
the castle of Somerton could be prepared 
for the reception of its illustrious guests. 
Leaving Hertford on the 29th of July, 
they arrived in their new abode on the 4th 
of August, 1359. A knight banneret, Sir 
William Deyncourt, was entrusted with 
the escort of the King during his journey, 
and with his custody at Somerton; three 
other knights, twenty-two men of arms, 
and twenty archers, were placed under 
his orders; but, notwithstanding the spe- 
cial commission of Deyncourt, Sir Henry 
de Greystock, the constable of the castle, 
retained what we call in modern military 
language the command of the place. 

The surveillance exercised over the 
French became daily more strict. In 
November Edward had crossed the sea, 
leaving England almost emptied of sol- 
diers; and the prince Thomas, one of his 
sons, invested with the regency of the 
kingdom, found it necessary to place some 
restrictions on the communications which 
the prisoners had hitherto readily enjoyed 
with France. The safe-conducts registered 
by Rymer become much more rare, and 
the objects of such as were granted are 
always carefully specified. It even re- 
quired a special order for the King’s secre- 
tary Jean le Royer, (who had in May 
accompanied the lords then sent to the 
Dauphin,) to be received at Somerton and 
return to his master’s service ; nor was he 
permitted to reside in the castle except in 
place of the minstrel Sauxonnet, who re- 
turned to France. All the licenses of 
residence accorded to the King’s servants 
were renewed monthly. Soon a report 
was spread that the enemy meditated a 
descent upon England, and that an at- 
tempt would be made for the deliverance 
of the illustrious prisoner. Various mea- 
sures were taken for the defence of the 
kingdom, and it was judged prudent to 
transfer the King into a place stronger and 
more accessible from London than So- 
merton. John of Buckingham and Ralph 
Spigornell were ordered (on March 1, 
1360) to conduct him to the castle of 
Berkhampstead. This movement was 
about to be executed when the regent 
learned the descent of a French expedition 
near Winchelsea, and the destruction of 
that little town. The inquietude was 
great; order was immediately given to 
shut up everywhere the French prisoners 
in strong castles, and to bring to London 
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King John with his son and suites. The 
greatest precautions were directed for 
guarding him during the journey, and on 
the 25th of March, 1360, he was installed, 
no longer in the palace of the Savoy, but 
at the Tower. The bannerets John and 
Roger de Beauchamp were appointed anew 
for his custody. 

However, Edward the Third had found 
in France a resistance beyond what he had 
expected. He was master of the open 
country; no army could be brought against 
his; but the great towns defended them- 
selves with the most courageous obstinacy, 
and all of them successfully repulsed the 
attacks of the English. The citizens of 
Paris gave the example; they had aban- 
doned the provost Marcel" on the day 
when, at the commencement of the strug- 
gle, he had sacrificed the cause of the na- 
tion to his political passions. Their dis- 
content had always yielded to their patriot- 
ism. Edward did not misapprehend the 
attitude of the nation. He soon dis- 
covered that the contest would be inter- 
minable; besides, the sight of provinces 
horribly devastated, without cultivation, 
and covered with ruins, saddened his 
noble heart; to crown all, a violent 
storm which assailed him near Chartres 
struck his mind with a kind of super- 
stitious terror. He shewed himself more 
conciliating, and offered to the regent con- 
ditions which, though still very hard, were 
more acceptable. ‘The peace was signed 
at Brétigny on May 8, 1360. 

This good news reached King John on 
the 15th of the same month, and the ser- 
jeant of the English queen who brought 
him the intelligence received the large 
gratuity of one hundred nobles. However, 
the King could not be released until after 
the payment of 600,000 crowns in gold, 
which formed the first division of his 
ransom ; and as, in the state of his king- 
dom, this enormous sum could not be 
readily got together, little haste was made 
for his departure from London, but his 
strict captivity ceased. From that period 
the accompts shew him going and coming, 
hunting, making visits, and altogether en- 
joying the same comparative liberty which 
had been allowed him during the early 
days of his stay in England. On the 
30th of June he departed for Dover, where 
he arrived on the 6th of July. On the same 
day Edward the Third sent him, as a token 
of friendship, the cup which he was him- 
self accustomed to use, and John in re- 
turn presented to Edward his own casket, 





& Orders of the 14th and 17th March, 1360, in Rymer. 
h He was slain by the citizen Jean Marcel on the 31st July, 1358, as he was about to open the porte 


St. Antoine to the English and Navarrois, 
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which had belonged to Saint Louis, and 
which had always been preserved as a 
relic. ‘Two days after, the King sailed for 
Calais, but he still rem:.ined for more than 
three months in that town, and even that 
long delay would not have sufficed to col- 
lect the sum exacted by Edward, without 
asad expedient enforced by existing cir- 
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doge of Milan, offered to pay immediately 
600,000 florins if the hand of Isabella of 
France, the King’s daughter, were ac- 
corded to his son Giovanni Galeazzo. The 
bargain was struck, and, in the energetic 
words of Villani, John sold his own flesh 
to recover his liberty. At length, on Oct. 
25, 1360, he re-entered his own kingdom, 


cumstances. Matteo Galeazzo Visconti, and slept within the walls of Boulogne. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Courtship of George Villiers—Expenses of an Ambassador—A Ballad temp. James I.—Licences to 
Crenellate. 


THE COURTSHIP OF GEORGE VILLIERS, SECOND DUKE OF 
BUCKINGHAM. 


A FRIEND has recently shewn us two original letters*, penned in the 
early days of that spoiled child of fortune, the “ gallant and gay” George 
Villiers. They relate to his marriage, which was most flattering in its 
prospects, but failed to steady his character, or to realize any true domestic 
happiness. It was an event of some historical importance, considering the 
party with whom it was contracted; and though it may be difficult to esti- 
mate the extent of its political influence, yet we probably are not wrong in 
regarding it as one of the causes which contributed to the restoration of 
the monarchy. 

The great parliamentarian general, now Lord Fairfax, had an only 
daughter and heiress, just of marriageable age, having been born on the 6th 
of July, 1636. The Duke of Buckingham was nine years older. He had 
fought with the King at Worcester, and had escaped to the continent. His 
only brother, Lord Francis Villiers, had been slain in his early youth, 
valiantly fighting under the oak at Kingston, in the year 1648. The 
Duke’s estates, said to be “ the greatest of any subject in England,” had 
been seized by the parliament, and some of them had been assigned 
to Lord Fairfax. This circumstance led to communication with that stern 
Presbyterian chieftain, and seems to have recommended to either party an 
alliance which on the one hand would restore the Duke to a portion of his 
patrimony, and on the other make the heiress a lady of the foremost rank 
in the country. Besides, it has been remarked that it seeured to Fairfax 
and his family an amnesty at the hands of injured royalty, should royalty 
regain the ascendant. The story is thus told by the lady’s relative, 
Mr, Bryan Fairfax :— 

“There now happened a great turn in the course of his life. My Lord Fairfax had 
part of the Duke’s estate, about £5,000 per annum, allotted him by the parliament to- 
wards the payment of his arrears due to him as a General ¢, &c., and he remitted more 
than would have purchased a greater estate. They gave him the manor of Helmesly, 





* They were formerly in the possession of James Gomme, Esq., F'.S.A., but we cannot 
find that any public notice has ever been taken of them. 

+ «The parliament seized on his estate, the greatest of any subject in England, 
having now his brother’s estate fallen to his; the yearly value was above £25,000. It 
happened that the manor of Helmesly, which was his brother’s, was given to my Lord 
Fairfax,” &e.—Life of the Duke, by Bryan Fairfaz. 

m Fairfax resigned his commission as General in 1650, not approving of the war with 
scotland. ; 
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the seat of the noble family of Rutland‘, in Yorkshire, as a salve for the wound 
he received there, being shot through the body. They gave him also York-house, in 
London, which was also the Duke’s. The Duke heard how kind and generous my 
Lord Fairfax was to the Countess of Derby, in paying all the rents of the Isle 
of Man, which the parliament had also assigned to him for his arrears, into her 
own hands, and she confessed it was more than all her servants before had done. 
The Duke had reason to hope my Lord had the same inclinations as to this 
estate of his, which his Lordship never accounted his own, and the Duke wanted 
it (i.e. such relief) as much as the Countess. He was not deceived in his hopes ; 
for my Lord Fairfax wished only for an opportunity of doing it. He lived in 
York-house, where every chamber was adorned with the arms of Villiers and 
Manners, lions and peacocks. He was descended from the same ancestors, Earls 
of Rutland, Sir Guy Fairfax’s two sons having married two of the daughters of 
the Earl of Rutland, which my Lord took frequent occasion to remember. The Duke 

resolved to try his fortune, which had hitherto been adverse enough, and he had some 
revenge on her (i.e. Fortune) by his translation of the ode in Horace, Fortuna sevis 
leta negotiis. Over he came into England to make love to his (Lord Fairfax’s) only 
daughter, a most virtuous and amiable Lady. He found a friend to propose it, and I 
think it was Mr. Robert Harlow*. The parents consented, and the young lady could 
not resist his charms, being the most graceful and beautiful person that any court in 
Europe ever saw, &c. ; all his trouble in wooing was, He came, he saw, and conquered. 
When he came into England he was not sure either of life or liberty. He was 
an outlaw, and had not made his peace with Cromwell, who would have forbid the 
banns if he had known of his coming over. Cromwell had a greater share of his 
estate‘, had daughters to marry, and would not have liked such a conjunction of Mars 
and Mercury as was in this alliance, knowing my Lord’s affections to the royal family, 
which did afterwards produce good effects towards its restoration. 

“They were married at Nun-Appleton, six miles from York, Sept. 7, 1657, a new 
and noble house built by my Lord Fairfax, and where he kept a noble hospitality. 
His friend Abraham Cowley wrote an epithalamium, now printed. 

“When Cromwell heard of it, he rested not till he had him in the Tower, and would 
have brought him to Tower-hill had he lived a fortnight longer’. 

“ He had liberty given him to be at York-house with his lady; but going to Cobham 
to see his sister®, he was taken and sent to the Tower‘. This so angered Fairfax that 
he went to Whitehall to the Protector, and expostulated the case so as it put him into 
great passion, turning abruptly from him in the gallery at Whitehall, cocking his hat, 
and throwing his cloak under his arm as he used to do when he was angry. Thus I 
saw him take his last leave of his old acquaintance Cromwell, whose servants expected 
he would be sent to bear the Duke company at the Tower the next morning, but 
the Protector was wiser in his passions. 

“TI carried the Duke the news of the Protector’s death, and he had then leave to bea 
prisoner at Windsor Castle, where his friend Ab. Cowley was his constant companion. 
Richard Cromwell soon after abdicated, and then his liberty came of course. 

“This was the happiest time of all the Duke’s life, when he went to his father-in- 
law’s house at Appleton, and there lived orderly and decently with his own wife ; 
when he neither wanted nor so abounded as to be tempted to any extravagance, as he was 
after when he came to possess his whole estate. He now understood the meaning of 
the paradox, Dimidium plus toto, with which he used to pose young scholars ; and 
found by experience, that the half or third part of his own estate which he now enjoyed, 
was more than the whole which he had at the King’s and his restauration. 

“ Now he lived a most regular life, no courtships but to his own wife, not so much as 
to his after-beloved and costly mistress, the philosopher’s stone. My Lord Fairfax was 
much pleased with his company, and to see him so conformable to the orders and good 
government of the family. If they had any plots together, they were to the best pur- 





4 Descended to them from the lords Roos of “ Hamlake,” as it was called in ancient 
times. The Duke’s mother, the heiress of Francis Earl of Rutland, had brought it to 
the house of Villiers. It was at the house of a tenant near Helmesly that the Duke 
breathed his last—converted by Pope into “the worst inn’s worst room.” 

¢ Who Mr. Robert Harlow was we do not know. The Duke himself mentions “ Mrs. 
Worsnam” as the origin of his hopes, but she is equally unknown to us. 

f He had particularly the mansion of Newhall, in Essex. 

& Cromwell died on the 3rd of September, 1658, almost a year after the marriage. 

» The Duchess of Richmond. 1 On the 24th of August, 1658. 

8 
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poses, the restoration of the Royal Family.”—Life of the Duke of Buckingham, printed 
in 1758. 

Even with this very explicit narrative there remains something mysterious 
about the marriage, which is not surprising, considering the secrecy with 
which it was necessarily conducted. In Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland, 
(edit. Wood,) vol. i. p. 563, it is stated that the Duke was married at 
Hackney, near London, on the 19th of November, 1657; instead of the 7th 
of September at Nun-Appleton. Lysons was quoted as the authority, but 
we turned to Lysons without finding the statement confirmed. Under this 
difficulty we have written to the incumbents of Hackney and Nun-Appleton 
respectively, and have received from both the most obliging answers. The 
Rector of Hackney has informed us that the marriage does not occur in the 
register of his parish; and the Rector of Bolton Percy has found in his 
register, but under the date of the 15th instead of the 7th of September, the 
following entry :— 

“George Villiers Duke of Buckingham and Mary y® daughter of Thomas Lord Fair- 
fax Baron of Cameron, of Nun-Apleton within this parish of Bolton Perey, were maryed 
the fifteenth day of September An. Diti. 1657. Test. Hy. Fairfax rect’.” 

The two letters would seem to have been written, the first about two 
months, and the second only a fortnight, before the marriage was com- 
pleted :— 

1. Zo Lord Fairfax. 
My Lorpg, 

Since my condition whilst you were here made mee uncapable of paying you my re- 
spects as I desired to have done, I hope you will not be offended if, as soon as I am at 
liberty, I doe myselfe the honour of wayting upon your Lordship, there being nothing 
Iam soe ambitious of as the good fortune to let you know how high a value and esteeme 
I have for your Lordship and your family, and with how much passion I long to be 
owned by your Lordship as, 

My Lorde, 
Your Lordship’s 

London, Most humble and 

July 10. Most faithful servant, 

BUCKINGHAM. 
2. To Lady Fairfax. 


MADAME, 

I shall hope from the intercession of the person that does mee the favour to deliver 
this to you, what I could hardly have expected upon any other account, that your Lady- 
ship will be pleas’d to pardon mee the boldnesse of writing lately to your Daughter. 
Mrs. Worsnam was the first that gave me the confidence of making my adresses to 
her, and it was by her meanes only that I had the hapines of wayting upon her, and if 
that interview has made me soe little Master of my selfe as not to bee able to refrain 
the laying hold of an oportunity was offered me of letting her know the paine I en- 
dure for her sake, I hope your Ladeship may be persuaded to make the true interpre- 
tation of it, and to beleeve it could proceed only from an excesse of that respect and de- 
votion I ever shall beare Mistris Farfax, whom (if my fortune were in any kinde pro- 
portionable to my affection) I should have the impudence to pretend to deserve, at least 
as much as any other body whatsoever, since I am sure it is impossible to love or 
honnour anything more than I truly doe her, or to wish for anything with greater 
longing or impatience, than I doe for some means of giving both her and your Ladiship 
undeniable proofes of it, being confident that if your Ladiship knew the nature of the 
passion I have for her, you could not be soe ill-natured (how averse soever shee might 
bee) as not to pitty my condition, or to refuse the endeavouring to further mee by your 
favour, to the enjoying of what only in this world can make mee perfectly happy. 
That is, Madame, the honour of being your Ladiship’s Most Dutiful Son; as I shall, 
however (whether your Ladiship will or noe), challenge eternally that of being, 

Madame, 
Aug. 23. Your Ladyship’s 

For the Right Honorable Most humble and most obedient Servant, 

The Lady Farfax. BUCKINGHAM. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XLVI. 30 
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Of the Duchess, her cousin, Bryan Fairfax gives the following character :— 

“Mary Dutchess of Buckingham was the only daughter of Thomas Lord Fairfax and 
Anne the daughter of Horace Lord Vere, a most virtuous and pious lady in a vicious 
age and court. If she had any of the vanities, she had certainly none of the vices of it. 
The Duke and she lived lovingly and decently together ; she patiently bearing with 
those faults in him which she could not remedy*. She survived him many years, 
and died neer St. James’s Westminster, and was buried in the vault of the family of 
Villiers, in Henry VIIth’s chapel, An. 1705, it. 66.” 


The Duchess of Buckingham is once mentioned by the Count de Gram- 
mont in his Memoirs, on occasion of the Duke’s fatal duel with the Earl of 
Shrewsbury in 1667, He says:— 

“ The Queen was at the head of those who exclaimed against so public and scandalous 
a crime, and against the impunity of such a wicked act. As the Duchess of Bucking- 
ham was a short fat body, like her majesty, who never had had any children, and whom 
her husband had abandoned for another, this sort of parallel in their situations inter- 
ested the Queen in her favour. But it was all in vain, No person paid any attention 
to them: the licentiousness of the age went on uncontrolled, though the Queen endea- 


voured to raise up the serious part of the nation, the politicians and devotees, as enemies 
against it.” 


In the Memoirs of the English Court by Madame Dunois, quoted in Sir 
Walter Scott’s edition of Grammont, it is remarked :— 

“The Duchess of Buckingham has merit and virtue. She is brown and lean, but had 
she been the most beautiful and charming of her sex, the being his wife would have 
been sufficient alone to have inspired him with a dislike. Notwithstanding she knew 
he was always intriguing, yet she never spoke of it, and had complaisance enough to 
entertain his mistresses, and even to lodge them in her house: all which she suffered 
because she loved him.” 


It will be observed that one of these authors calls this accommodating 
lady fat, and the other lean: all authorities, however, agree that she was 
short. The old Viscountess de Longueville, (grandmother of the last Earl 
of Sussex,) who died in 1763, aged near 100, used to tell many anecdotes 
of the days of Charles the Second :— 

“She described the Queen as a little ungraceful woman, so short-legged that, when 
she stood upon her feet, you would have thought she was on her knees, and yet so long- 
waisted, that when she sat down she appeared a well-sized woman. She also described 
the Duchess of Buckingham, to whom she was related, as much such another in person 
as the Queen; a little round crumpled woman, very fond of finery. She remembered 
paying her a visit when she was in mourning, at which time she was lying on a sofa, 
with a kind of loose robe over her, all edged or laced with gold.” (MS. Notes in Oldys’s 
copy of Langbaine.) 


This last circumstance tallies with Bryan Fairfax’s allusion to the un- 
fortunate Duchess partaking of “the vanities,” if not “ the vices,” of the 
court. She is probably the short Duchess figured in Sandford’s Corona- 
tion Procession of James II. Plate 13, walking next to the tall Duchess of 
Richmond. There are also two engraved portraits of her: one by Wor- 
lidge, and the other by I. I. Claessens, in Harding’s Grammont. They 
are both from a miniature at Strawberry-hill, attributed to S. Cooper, but 
the head is one very little in the style of the Duchess’s day. 

Her burial is recorded in the register of Westminster Abbey on the 30th 
of October, 1704. (Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, viii. 14.) 


J.G.N. 





k The Duchess had no children. Fairfax, notwithstanding his partiality towards the 
subject of his biography, owns that “his amours were too notorious to be concealed 
and too scandalous to be justified.” 
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EXPENSES OF AN AMBASSADOR. .p. 1566. 


Mr. Urnsay,—As an old correspondent now and then renewing his’ inter- 
course with your Magazine, allow me to lay before your readers an ambassador’s 
account of the expenses of a mission to Spain in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

John Man, who had been chaplain to Archbishop Parker, and by whom, upon a 
dissension among the Fellows in 1562, he had been appointed Warden of Merton 
College, Oxford, was selected, in 1565, to go ambassador to Spain. Francis 
Allen, in a letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury, dated Westminster, December 11, 
1565, says—* About the end of this week the Ambassador of Spain is looked for. 
And as Mr. Hollys goeth shortly into France, so doth one Mr. Man, of Oxford, go 
into Spaine to King Philip. The Queen on that respect hath presently promoted 
the same Mr. Man to the Deanery of Gloucester.” 

The original of the instructions given to the Dean of Gloucester, signed at the 
beginning by the Queen, and at the end by Lord Burghley, is still preserved in 
the Cottonian volume, Vespas. c. vii. fol. 291, dated Greenwich, Feb. 20, 1565-6. 

The following account of his expenses outward, with the charges he was put 
to for presents upon his reception at Madrid, is preserved j in another volume of 
the same collection, entirely in his own handwriting. 

Yours faithfully, Henry Exuis. 


“The Bill of the Costes of transportation of myself, my men, and my stuffe, from the 
Court of England to the Court of Spaygne. 


MS. Vespasian C. xiii. fol. 407. 


In primis for Post horses from London to Pliméthe, being eight score 
and thirtene myles, at the rate of ij‘. the myle, for my self, my ser- 
vaunts and a guyde from towne to towne, i in all xiiij. ania for everie 
horse xxviij’. x¢., in all xx", iijs. viij*. ° ° ‘ 

Item in rewardes to the guydes : . xx’, 

Item for cariage of a loade of stuffe, by cart, uit viij. homies oun -) 

xj, xs. viij4. 


xxi, jij*. viij¢. 


don to Plimoth, being viij. score and a myles, at the rate of fii" the 
myle, xj. xs. viij4. 
Item in rewardes to the Carters at covensil tymes . XXx8, 
Item to the M". of the Trinitie of Pliméth for trunspertation of - 
self, my servaunts, horses, and stuffe, and xx"¢, French Crownes . 
Item in rewardes to the mariners, 8 French crownes . . - xiviij’. 
Item for Cariage of my stuffe on ship bourde . v’. 
Item to the pilate for safe conducting the ne over the barre of Bil- 
bowe, 3 French crownes 


Item for Cariage of my self, my sorvanntes and stuffe in a pines, xviii*. vié 
from Porto Galleto to Bilbowe ‘ ij’. vj*. 


Item for the hyer of xiij. Mules, from Bilbowe to Madrid, after the 
doa xvj*® 


xxxvj'i, 


xviij®. 


rate of xij. Crownes a = Clvj. Crownes, everie Crowne at the 
rate of vj*., xlvj4. xvj*. ° ° . 
Item to the Muletors, our guydes ° . xxx®. 
Item for conveying my stuffe from Bilbowe to Onda 10 ¢ crownes, ) 5:44; 
after the rate of vj’. the crowne ° yi iy’. 
Item for my ij. mens costes, and theyre salen, going twise to Ordunis, 
for my stuffe, from Madrid, 60 — after the rate of vj’. te it. 
crowne, xviij!!, ° : 
Item for howserome of my stuffe at Ordunia, onl Cweyting of pasportes, 
6 crownes, after the rate of vj*. the crowne . . 
Item for the hyer of vj. mules for the convaying of my stuffe sl : 
xxjli, xij 


XXxXvj*. 


Ordunia to Madrid, after the rate of xij. Crownes a mule, 1xxij 
crownes, at the rate of vj*. a crowne, xxj!!. xijs ° 
Summa, Clxviij". ‘xvij". x4, 
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Ordinarie Rewardes at my first coming given unto the Officers of the Court. 
In primis to the Porters of the chayne ° . “ . Xxiijé. 
To the porters of the haule_. ° . ‘ . xx*, 
To the porters of the little haule ° ° ° . xxiiij®. 
To the porters of the princes haule . ° ° . =x*. 
To the Ushers of the little haule e ‘ . , . Viij*. 
To the porters of the King’s Chamber ‘ ° ° . = 
To the Kings dromers and fifers : , ‘ xij’. 
To the Quenes porters of the haule and Chamber ° . xxv’, 
To the portiers of the Princesa ‘ . . . =. 
To the King’s Violines . + Xx®, 
To the Herbingers, 20 Crownes, after the sale of vj’. the Gums . vir 
Summa, xiiij!!, xv’. 
Summa tot*., Clxxxiij'!, xijs. x4. 
Ree. alreadi, C". 


After residing for a short period at Madrid, Mr. Man was accused of having 
spoken irreverently of the Pope, upon which he was excluded from Court, and 
afterwards sent from Madrid to reside in a village, his servants compelled to be 
present at mass, and the exercise of his own religion in his own house forbidden. 

It is more than possible that Queen Elizabeth thought Mr. Man imprudent. 
The ambassador from Spain, mentioned in Francis Allen’s letter, who arrived pre- 
viously to Man’s mission from England, was Guzman de Sylva, whose name by the 
English was pronounced Goozman. Anthony 4 Wood says that Queen Elizabeth 
used merrily to say, that, as her brother the King of f Spain had sent to her a 
Goose-man, so she had sent him a Man-goose. Man returned in 1567. The 
following is the account of his expenses on his return. He died in London, 
March 18, 1568. 

“MS. Cotton. Julius C. ix. fol. 83. 

Mr". Maii his bill, late Ambassado* in the Courte of Spainge, for transportation of 
him self, his men, and carriage from the Courte of Spainge to the Court of 
Englande. 

In primis for portage of Lres since the aia of Januarie, till my “i 

arrivall in Englande . . di 
Item to the Secretories clerkes for my pasporte of the Kinge at “Madrid, 

fowre Frenche crownes 
Item for xvj. post horses from Madrid to St. Sebastian beinge xxxti 

postes at iij’. the poste for everie horse, Lxxij. ° 
Item in rewarde to postiliones . ° . ap vj*. viij4. 
Item for a coche for my self, xij. daies fewande, & viij. daies of neoue 

at xj*. the daie . 

Item to the Muletours, and for the Mules meate ij", 
Item for iiij. Mules of cariage for my stuffe from the Courte of Spuinge) oh 

to St. Sebastian ° 
Item to a notarie for giveing testimoniall of the bargaine for my cariage vj‘. 
Item to the Customer at om for sted of my cariage from viene xxvj!. viii 

into Navarra ° oe 
Item to the notarie of hqveda for my pesporte there . ° . xij’. 

Item to the watche at the gates of Agrada . ° . vj". viij’. 
Item for passage at the ferrie . . i. 
Item to the Customer of vee for passage by the Kingdome = xlvje. 


y xxiiij'. 


Lxxij!. 


xjii. 


sxeg 
viij*. 
Navarra J 


Item for transportacon of my men & stuffe by Sea from St. Scbastian 
to Kenton in Devonshere a ° 
Soin pagine, exlij!, =. viij’. 
Item for transportacon of my men & stuffe by sea from Kenton a xv’. ij. 
Excestre , ‘ . : . : 


xxvj. 
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Item for xv. horses for my men and stuffe from Excester to eee xvijll. xe 
beinge 140 myles at ij*. the myle a horsse . ° adit 
Item in rewardes to guides and carriers . + Xxx’, 
Item for x. horses from London to Dover, for my men that met wh, me 
there, beinge Lvij. myles at i”. the myle for everie horsse, at the ste iiij". xv*, 
of ix*. vj*. eche horse . . ° . : 
My owne chardges w**. vj. parsons passinge from St. Sebastian into and 
thorowe Fraunce. 
From St. Sebastian to Paris, Liiij. postes w‘*. viij. horsses, everie ~— Litt 
at everie poste ijs. vj4., one poste, xx*. the whole. ‘ hie de 
> to be allowed for twoe me oe “— everie ew vij4. ob. x 
whole ° . . 
Item in rewardes to postiliones aun st. Sebastian to Parris ° . 
Item to the sercho* at Iroun in Spainge . . ° - xij’. vj4. 
Item to the notarie for my pasporte . : a - vj® 
Item to the watche at the Sti of Bova, devidingo Spayne _ vie 
Fraunce ° . ° Mt is 
Item to the ferrie man for pasaege there . ‘ ‘ ij. vj*. 
Item at St. Juan de Luz in Fraunce for passinge the Bridge . + ait. 
Xx 
Som pagine, iiijv'. ix’. ij¢. 
Item at the passage of Goronda from Bourdeaux to Lermonte. + viij*. 
Item at the passage of Dordonia . . . . = 
Item at Poictiers to the clerkes for the ques pasporte . 
Item to a messinger sente from Orleanns to Paris to eis me 2) i5 
Lodgeinge . hs si 
Item from Parris to Bolloyne, x xvi. pubis wth xj. £ esite a at j ij*. vi 
the horse for everie poste, one poste xvij*. es the whole . 


Item to the postiliones . + xxilij*, 


Item for a Coche for my self for xij. ‘nie funn a backward, at) +5 
x*, the daie . . . ™ 


Item for horsemeate, in to the Cubapen ‘ ‘ ‘ . xxx’, 
Item for my passage from Bollonie to Dover . . vii 
Item for a bote at Bolloigne to cary me and my men to the 5 

Xxx’ 


xiiij4 . 


another at Dover to lande, for — of my stuffe into the shippe 
& to lande w*®. porters : s 
Item for xvj. horsses from Dover to London, Laj. myles at ij’. a myle li vitis 
everie horse, at the rate of ix*. vj*. eche horse } ee 
Item for the hier of a litter and horses from Dover to London . xi. 
Item to two men going w**, the litter . ° ° . . xx®. 
Item to other that came w'*. post horses . vs. 
Sin pagine, xlij¥. aa . 
Item for horsemeate . xv*, 
Item for xvj. horses from Leafion to Windsore . ij, 
Item for a litter from London to Windsore . ° xiij*. iiij4, 
Sin pte., v'l. viiije. iiij*. 
Sin Totlie,, cclxxvj'i, ij. ij. 
More dewe unto him for his diett, accomptinge from the xxx'*. o: 
Auguste inclusive to the vjt*. of October exclusive, beinge xxxvij. > cxxiij'. vjs. viij4. 
daies after the rate of five marckes the daie . ° ° 
per me Jo. Mai. 
Sm Totalis. tam \ sa 


pro transportac — P oooiiij, xixl, viij’. x¢. 


qua pro diette, &e. 
Ex P me Humfridum Shelton. 
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A BALLAD. 


Mr. Urban, —I send you a copy of a 
ballad which has been met with in rather 
an unexpected place for such a composition, 
and which I have not been able to find in 
print. In the 21st year of King James I., 
(4.D. 1623-4,) one Henry Moore was prose- 
cuted in the Court of Star-Chamber, at the 
suit of the King’s Attorney-General, for 
having used contemptuous and treasonable 
speeches in some house of entertainment 
(not named) in London; maintaining that 
King Henry VIII. was a vicious man, a 
tyrant, and a sacrilege,—Queen Elizabeth a 
bastard, &c.,—being the articles of faith in 
which most Roman Catholics of the period 
were brought up, and for the expression of 
which so many suffered. 

In defence, Moore alleged that he had 
been much aggravated in the expressions 
he had used by the singing of “diverse 
libells or songes in skorne of the Romayne 
religion,” by some of those who witnessed 

inst him; and he put in evidence a 
copy of the following ballad, as one of the 
songs so sung, and cross-examined the 
witnesses as to their having composed or 
sung it. One of them he asked, “And 
whether did you offer to give anie man a 
copy of this song that wold give you eight 
farthing tokens; yea or no?” But to 
these questions negatives were given. In 
all this, how much there is similar to what 
has occurred in other and later political 
trials. 

At the period of the ballad Prince 
Charles had just returned from his un- 
satisfactory expedition to Spain in search 
of a wife; and the burden of the song is 
to abuse the “Toleration” which was then 
so strenuous an object of contention on the 
part of the Catholics, and for the assur- 
ance of which the conclusion of the pro- 
jected marriage with the Infanta was so 
anxiously desired. It was, however, as 
stoutly opposed by the larger and more 
popular portion of the community. 

Ballads being then so much in use for 
the expression of popular opinion, were 
doubtless pretty plentiful upon the sub- 
ject of the Spanish marriage; but I think 
very few have descended to our times,— 
which would be reason enough, indepen- 
dently of its merits, for its insertion in your 
pages. The somewhat mournful allusion 


to Buckingham shews he had not then 
quite lost the popular favour, though it 
was much on the wane. 

Yours, &c., J. B. 


“ Rare thinges are come from Spayne, 
From Charles & his joy, ; 
Camells & elephantes 
And o*. vice roy ; 
But here will greater good 
Go from o'. nation— 
The papistes the do brag 
Of tollerac’on. 
Clergy men looke about & now lament it, 
Tis for y™. pride of lif, therefore repent it. 


* Noble brave Buckingham, 
Thou hast high honor, 
Yet doest this land much harme— 
Lord looke upon her. 
Custos w*, threasurer* 
And all that faction 
Are said to be then men 
For tollerac’on. 
Clergymen, &c. 
** Our priestes are worldly growne— 
Though their gold lasteth, 
ety looke after more 
While the light wasteth. 
The whore of Babilon 
Her occupac’on 
Still renewes, and she sues 
For tolleration. 
Clergymen, &c. 
** Yf she bringes over mines 
Youle not abide them, 
Nor will you praise their bunnes 
Till you have tried them. 
Plaine dealing leacherye 
Youle have none do it, 
The whore I named before 
Sheele put yo* to it. 
Clergymen, &c. 
** Pardons & p’ thinges 
W*, reliques manie 
She will bring here to sell, 
Yf youle buy anie. 
Bald pated friers too 
In the old fashion, 
They can shrive anie 
By toileration. 
Clergymen, &c. 
** Puritines they are mad, 
Their glory burneth, 
Good subjectes they are sad, 
Piety mourneth. 
Manie now do covet 
To se the straung fashion, 
But when they have tried it 
Theil curse tollerac’on. 
Clergymen, &c.”’ 


** 16°,, 20°., 24°. die Decembri anno 21°. Ja. R. 
M4, that this writinge was shewed to Nicholas 
Lound Clarke, Robert Blofeilde, Gregory Church, 
and Michaell Parkins, witnesses produced & 
crosse-examined by Henry More deft. att the 
suite of his Mats. Attorney Generall at the tyme 
of their deposicions taken in this hoe, cort. of 
Starchamber. Rica, Kippax. 





* Henry Lord Mandeville, and others ; 


both offices being then in commission. 
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Mr. Ursan,—I now send the completion of the list of Licences to 
Crenellate, and shall be glad of further information respecting what may 
remain of any of the places named. 

Your obedient servant, 


Oxford, Sept. 1856. J. H. Parker. 





LICENCES TO CRENELLATE, FROM THE PATENT 
ROLLS IN THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
(Continued from p. 330.) 





Anno Regni E. IIT. 
18. Robert Sifrewast. .possit kernellare mansum Hoke meme 
suam de 
18. Prior etConventus deGiseburghe..mansum Giseburghe. 
19. Robertus de Hagerston .+.mansum Hagerston Northumbr. 
19. Gilbertus de Whitleye ..........mansum Whitleye' Northumbr, 
19. Willielmus de Clynton, Comes Huntyng- 
don....guoddam mansum ad opus dilecti{ yoxstok™ Warr. 
nobis Johannis de Clynton, nepotis ejusdem 
Comitis 
19. Rogerus Hillary...........+.+..mansum Berkmondescote Staff. 
19, Prior et Conventus de Roff.*..quendammurum Rochester Kane. 
19. Prior et fratres ordinis Sancti Augustini 
de Salop.....guendam murum lapideum cum > Salop Salop. 
duabus turribus rotundis ¥ 


Westswyn- } North- 


20. Rogerus de Widerington +» «mansum { 


born umbr. 


20. Homines ville de Penereth...villam predictam Penereth *. 


20. Episcopus London....castrum suum de 5 -_s 
Storteford et turrim ejusdem tortetord *, 


20. Abbas et Conventus de Langeley. . . . guod- 
dam campanile infra Abbatiam de novo | Langeley ”. 


struendum. 


t Whitley, in the parish of Tynemouth. 

« For an account of Maxstoke Castle, see Dom. Arch., vol. ii. p. 246. 

x The Roll explains, “quendam murum de petra et calce a porta orientali civitatis 
Roff. usque ad portam Sancti Guilli. inter dictam civitatem et gardinum eorundem 
Prioris et Conventus facere, xc. et kernellare, &c. 

y The Roll says, “‘quendam murum lapideum extra villam predictam una cum 
duabus turribus rotundis superedificatis et una domo kernellata desuper eundem 
murum constructa, muro ejusdem ville adjunctum, &c. ad elargationem mansi,” &c. 

= There are some remains of the castle at Penrith, Cumberland, but they appear to 
be of a later date. 

® Bishop’s Stortford, Hertfordshire, 

b Abbot’s Langley, Hertfordshire. 
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Anno Regni E, III. 
20. Ricardus de Merton* .. Torriton Devon. 
20. Gilbertus Chasteleyn ......... Kengham 4, 
21. Thomas de Ferrariis .......... mansum Moreende Northt. 
21. Humfridus de Bohun, Comes Hereford. “i Writelee hig 
mansum manerii 
21. mansum manerii Brymshoo Essex. 
21. : mansum manerii Apechildef Essex. 
21. .seeees.mansum manerii Depeden® Essex. 
21. .mansum manerii Walden Essex. 
21. . .-mansum manerii Enefeld Midd. 
21. ....mansum manerii Wockeseye Wilts. 
21. ‘ ..mansum manerii Uphavene® Wilts. 
21. .+.+.mansum manerti Sende! Wilts. 
21. mansum manerii Whitenhurst* Glouc. 
22. Abbas et Conventus de Langedon.... a we 
tam sive domum porte Abbatie sue shel 
22. Johannes de Grey de Retherfeld...mansum Retherfeld'! Oxon. 
22. mansum Sculcotes™ Ebor. 
22. Radulphus, Baro de Stafford mansum Stafford. 
22. mansum Madlee”. 
22. Abbas et Conventus de Whalleye.. . . eccle- 
siam suam et clausum ‘Abbatia sue { Whalleye®. 
22. Matilda, que fuit uxor Johannis de Mar- ) Westcan- 
ae , Ebor. 
myon, militis........ manerium \ aa \ 
22. Abbas de Holmcoltran ........manerium 
infra limites de Holmcoltran Wolmsty — Cumbr. 
25. Marmaducus Conestable....quandam ca- 
meram suam infra manerium suum de | Flaynburgh? Ebor. 
quod supra costeram maris situatur 
26. Marmaducus le Conestable .... mansum) Insulam de 
suum infra Flaynburgh 
26. Homines ville de Herewycz....villam Herewycz4. 
26. Johannes de Sutton, de Holdernesse 
quasdam domos in quodam loco vocato i} moana } Ebor. 
Hermitgate in holm 
9 



































} Ebor. 


¢ The Roll adds, ‘ pro bono servitio quod nobis in guerra nostra Franc. impendit.” 

4 Probably Kingham, Chipping-Norton, Oxfordshire, 

e Writtle, near Chelmsford. 

f On the same Roll, part 3, m. 12, is a licence to crenellate the manerium, &c. of 
this place. & Depden, near Saffron Walden. h Uphaven, near Devizes. 

{ Seend, near Melksham. k Wheatenhurst, near Gloucester. 

1 Rotherfield Grays, near Henley-on-Thames. There are some remains of this 
mansion. m Sculcoate, near Hull. » Probably Madeley, Holme, Staffordshire, 

© Whalley Abbey, Lancashire, of which there are considerable remains. 

P _ near Bridlington. 4 The town of Harwich, in Suffolk. 
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Anno Regni E. III. 
26. Homines de Gippewico ..........villam Ipswich Suff. 
27. Willielmus, Baro de Craystok mansum Craystok®? Cumbr. 
27. Thomas de Musgrave mansum manerii Harcla’, 
29. Gilbert, Episcopus Karliol. ......mansum La Rose t, 
31. Abbas de Sancto Albano... .mansum Ab- 
batia sive eandem Abbetian § St. Albans. 
33. Rector et fratres de Edyndon.....mansum Edyndon" Wilts. 
34, Prior et Conventus de Lewes... .Priora- 
tum ac ecclesiam et domos ejusdem Prioratus 
34. Johannes de Puddesay ........ manertum } Bolton 
juxta Salleye. 
36. Prior et Conventus de Drax .... ——— Drax? Ebor 
et campanile sua : 
37. Maior, ballivi et probi homines ... civitatem Coventre. 
38. Maior et ballivide Coventre ac Thomas de 
Nassyngton, Willielmus Wolf, et Willielmus } Coventre Warr. 
Ge Cty ® 2 cn ccvnreeecsc ce ssc Gn 
39. Willielmus, Abbas de Quarrera et Con- — 
‘ Quarrera { 


} Lewes * Sussex. 


ventus ejusdem loci*.../ocum vocatum Fisshe- 
‘ Vecta. 
hous et diversas placeas terre 


40. Willielmus de Aldeburgh, miles ... pee ets Chin 
manerii 


40. Adam de Coppendale, de Beverlaco.... } b 

ar Beverlaco ». 
quoddam mansum suum in villd de 

41. Abbatissa et Conventus Shafton....eccle- Shaftes- } D 
siam abbatie et campanile ejusdem) bury _ 


® This is identified with Graystok by Inq. p.m. an. 34 E. I. No. 40. 

* The Roll adds, “quod prope Marchiam Scocie situatur et per Scotos inimicos 
nostros ogee ante hrc tempora combustum extitit et destructum.” The Pat. an, 34 
E, III. p. 1, m. 11, says this manor is in com. Westmoreland. 

t See 10 Edw. III. p. 327. Constable of the Castle of la Rose, John de Dokwra, ap- 
pees ~~ by the Bishop of Carlisle, an. 6 Hen. IV., Dec. 1. Pat. an.10 Hen. 1V. 
part 1, m. 22. 

« This entry on the Roll is a pardon: ‘‘ Ad rogatum venerabilis patris Willielmi de 
Edyndon, episcopi Winton., perdonavimus eidem episcopo ac, &c. Kectori et fratribus 
domus ordinis Sancti Augustini de Edyndon per ipsum episcopum de novo fundata, 
transgressionem quam fecerunt, mansum eorundem Rectoris et fratrum ibidem, muro 
de petra et calce firmando et kernellando, licentia nostra super hoc non obtenta. Et 
concedimus, &c. mansum tenere possint,” &c. There are many previous and subsequent 
entries on the Patent Rolls concerning this house. Pat. an. 34 E. III. m. 4, says it 
was in the diocese of Sarum. Pat. an. 35 E. III. p. 3, m. 14. 

x There are some remains of this Priory. y Drax, near Snaith. 

2 These are assigned to apportion the expense of walling and crenellating the town 
among the merchants and inhabitants. Another entry is on Pes, an. 40 E. IIE. p.1, m, 9. 

® The Roll adds, “in proprio solo ipsorum Abbatis et Conventus infra dictam Insulam 
tam in loco vocato Fisshehous super costeram maris situato quam alibi ubi eis melius 
expedire videbitur diversas placeas terre tantas quantas et de quo procinctu eis placuerit 
muro de petra et calce includere, firmare et kernellare et castra vel fortalicia inde facere. 
More in Pat. an. 40 E. III. p. 1, m. 15. 

b Beverley, Yorkshire. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XLVI. 3P 
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Anno Regni E. III. 
41. Willielmus Trussell de Cublesdon, miles... ) Shirrene- 
. ~ Salop 
situm manerii { shales 


Crucis ....mansum Abbatie et procinctum Waltham 
‘ Abbey 

ejusdem 

43. Walterus Huwet®..... ..mansum Estham. 

43. Prior et Conventus ecclesie cathedralis 
beatee Marie Wygorn .... Prioratum suum 
circumquaque ac domos et alia edificia in eodem 
Prioratu existentia 

44. Johannes de Chidiok, miles... .manerium 
de Chidiok, super costeram maris situatum 


43. Abbas et Conventus de Waltham Sancte 
; Essex. 


Worcester Wygorn. 


Chidiok 4. 


45. Helmingus Legette, “ dilectus armiger et 


° apud Had- } Suff. 
serviens noster”......mansum suum vocatum P 


delegh 
46. Cives et probi homines civitatis N ovee Salisbury Wilts. 
Sarum... cccccccccccccccccscs sCeuslatem 

47. Abbas et Conventus de Wynchecombe®...) Wynche- 


Abbatiam suam ac domos et edificia ejusdem { combe'. 


| 
le Ponde 


47. Johannes de la Mare, chivaler....mansum Nonny & Somerset. 
48. Willielmus de Thorp ..........manerium Makeseye Norht. 
48. Johanna que fuit uxor Willielmi de Sancto 

Quintino....guoddam campanile quod ipsa in } Harpham *. 

Cimiterio Capelle de Harpham facere proponit 
49. Abbas et Conventus Abbatie de Selby 

..ecclesiam, claustrum et mansum Abbatie a} Selby mat. 

50. Willielmus de Kerdeston., milesi...mansum Claxston Norff. 


50. Nicholaus Benton*.... muros rene, Fallard- } Wilts 


suarum in manerio suo de ) eston. 
51. Abbas et Conventus Abbatiz Scce. Wer- 
DURE on cc cccccccccccccc cece + NGNGM 


51. Wartinus de Insula ............ mansum Shirburn! Oxon. 


} Chester Cestr. 


¢ He is again mentioned on this Roll, at membrane 1. 
4 Near Charmouth, in Dorsetshire. 

e There was an abbey of this name in com, Glouc. The Roll adds, “ad requisitionem 
dilecti clerici nostri magistri Johannis de Branketre.” 

f Winchcombe, Gloucestershire, 

sN unney Castle, Somerset. The walls of this castle remain perfect, and the moat 
round it. This castle was a place of arms in the civil wars, dependent on Bristol 
Castle, and was burnt after the surrender of Bristol. 

h Harpham, near Bridlington, Gloucestershire, 

i This entry states that a licence had been granted to his father, but that the house 
was only commenced by him. 

k “ Ad requisitionem dilecti et fidelis nostri Willielmi de Monte Acuto, Comitis Sarum.’ 

1 Shirburn Castle, near Watlington, Oxfordshire. The walls are perfect, with the 
moat ; the house is still inhabited, and the interior is mode 





A.D. 
1377, 
1378. 


Licences to Crenellate. 


1377. June 22. 
RICHARD II. a.p. ! 1399. Sept. 29. 


- Radulphus episcopus Saresbiriensis, et 
successores SUi ............ ctvitatem 
seeeeeeeeesmanertum Sarum Wilts. 
sseeeees manerium Bisshopwodford™ Wilts. 
st eeeeeeees.manerium Shirbourne®. 
manerium Chirdestoke°. 
seseeeeeeessmanerium Potterne?. 
..manerium Canynge4. ' 
.+..manerium Rammesbury'. 
seeeeeeeesssmanerium Sunnyng Berks. 
. .. manerium in Filetstrete in suburbio London, 
1. Willielmus, episcopus Cicestr.... manertum Amberle* Sussex. 


2. Johannes de Fenwyk....mansum sive ma- North- 
Fenwyk* 


\ Sarum Wilts. 


























ee ee ee ee | 
. e . 





nerium umbr. 
. Johannes d’Arundell, miles......mansum Bechesworth*. Surr. 
3. Thomas, episcopus Exonien*... fortalicium ChudeleY Devon. 
. Ricardus Lescrop, Cancellarius noster.... } Bolton 
in Wencelowedale*.........manerium 4 


- Gilbertus de Culwen, miles......domum { Wirkyng- 


\ Cumbr. 


apud manerium*\ ton» 


Johannes de Chidiok® ........ maneritum  Chidiok. 
Johannes de Cobeham.....mansum ma- 
anil =f Coulyng? Kane, 
4. Willielmus Asthorp, miles, et Margareta 


UXOFr ejUS............mansum manerit 


\ Hlemyock 


5. Johannes Rous*....domum supra Januam 
manertt sui de 


\ Ragele f Warr. 

m Woodford, near Salisbury. ® Sherborne Castle, Dorsetshire. 

© Chardstock, near Beaminster, Dorset. P Potterne, near Devizes, Wilts. 

4 Bishops-Cannings, near Devizes. ¥ Ramsbury, near Aldbourne, 

* Amberley, near Arundel. t Fenwick, in Stamfordham parish, near Corbridge. 

u Betchworth, near Dorking. 

x The Roll explains, ‘‘apud manerium suum de Chudele in Com. Devon. vel alibi 
ubi melius sibi placuerit super terras suas proprias infra episcopatum suum Exonie, &., 
fortalicium facere,” &c. y Chudleigh. 

2 The Roll adds, ‘seu unam placeam infra idem manerium.” 

@ The Roll explains, ‘‘quandam domum per ipsum ut dicit apud manerium suum 
de Wirkyngton in Com. Cumbr. juxta Marchiam Scocie muro de petra et calce edi- 
ficatam va et kernellare,” &c. b Wigton ? 

¢ This is a ratification of the previous grant. 4 Cooling, near Rochester. 

e The Roll says, “ Perdonavimus Johanni Rous transgressionem quam fecit kernel- 
lando et fortificando quandam domum supra Januam manerii sui de Ragele in Com. 
Warr.,” &c. “Et,” &c., “‘ concessimus et licentiam dedimus,” &c., ‘‘quod ipse resi- 
duum manerii predicti muro,” &c., ‘‘ fortificare et kernellare,” &c. 

f Ragley, near Alcester. 
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A.D. Anno Regni R. IT. 
ise. } 5. Fulco de Pembrugge, miles ... smansum g { Tonge de \ a 
manerii sui de \ Tonge P- 

5. Johannes de Nevill de Raby, miles...guan- : ; 
dens placa  t Shitefhoton' Ebor. 
5. Willielmus de Topclyve....qguandam mi- 
nutam placeam vocatam Shoford in parochia de 
6. Abbas et Conventus de Thornton...guan- { 
dam novam domum} 
7. Alexander, episcopus Ebor. ... “a 
suum de 


Maideston* [Kent]. 


Abbatia de ‘ 
Thornton. \ [Line. ] 


Reste ™. 


mansum \ Cobbeham 

7. Ricardus Waldegrave, chivaler... manerium 
in Villa de Seinte Marie Bures°. 

Michael de la Pole......mansum manertt WyngefeldP  Suff. 
weeeeee.mansum manertt Sternefeld@  Suff. 
seeeees.mansum manertt Huntyngfeld® Suff. 
Edwardus Dalyngrigge, chivaler ...mansum 
manerit 


Johannes de Cobbeham de Devenshire" ... ( Hendre in 
Kane. 
\ Smallbrigg ([Suff.] 








\ Bodyham*® Sussex. 


Ricardus Abberbury, senior ....quoddam 
castrumt { Donyngton Berks. 
9. Matilda de Well.....quandam mansionem"® London Midd. 


10. Johannes de Thornbury, chivaler....duas 
domos suos infra manerium 


\ Bygrave* Hert. 


11. Henricus, episcopus Norwicen.., manerium North Elman’ Norff. 
11. seeeeeeeeesmanertum Gaywode* Norff. 





& The Roll adds, “vel partem ejusdem mansi prout sibi placuerit muro,” &c. 

h The Roll says, ‘‘in solo suo apud Shirefhoton in Com. Ebor. quandam placeam 
prout sibi placuerit muro,” &c., ‘‘et Castrum inde facere,” &c. i Sheriff-Hutton. 

k The Roll adds, ‘‘ per communes nuper insurgentes prostratam,’’ and ‘‘ad suppli- 
cationem ven. patris Willielmi de Courtenay, archiep. Cantuar.” 

1 The Roll adds, ‘‘ desuper et juxta portam Abbatiz suse de Thornton muro,” &c. 

m The Roll adds, “et quoddam forcelettum ibidem pro voluntate sua pro fortifica- 
tione ejusdem manerii facere,” &c. 

. The Roll adds, “ad supplicationem dilecti consanguinei et fidelis nostri Petri de 
Courteney, militis.” © Bures, (St. Mary,) near Nayland. 

P Wingfield, near Harleston. 4 Sternfield, near Saxmundham. 

r Huntingfield, near Halesworth. 

8 The Roll adds, **juxta mare in Com. Sussex, muro,” &c., et’ Castrum inde in de- 
fensionem patriz adjacentis pro resistentia inimicorum nostrorum construere,” &c. The 
walls of the castle are perfect, and very interesting. 

t The Roll adds, “in solo suo proprio apud Donyngton in Com. Berks de novo con- 
struere ac petra,” &c., “‘kernellare,” &c. It is near Newbury, and part of it is standing. 

« The Roll adds, ‘‘in hospitio suo infra clausum domus fratrum ordinis carmelis 
London. muro,” &c., ‘‘ kernellare,” &c., *‘ et eandem mansionem sic,” &c., kernellatam 
teneri possit eidem Matill. ad totam vitam suam et post decessum suum prefatis fratri- 
bus ad quos predicta mansio pertinebit in perpetuum,” &. * Bygrave, near Baldock. 

y North Elmham, near Reepham.  Gaywood, near Lynn. 
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Anno Regni R. IT. 
11. Johannes Russell. .mansionem sive habitatio Strengesham * Wygorn. 
11. mansionem sive habitatio Dormeston® Wygorn. 
11. Prior et Conventus de Bridlyngton*.... { Bridlyng- 

prioratum illum \ ton Ebor. 





12. Abbas et Conventus Abbatize de Thorn- 


ton abbatiam { Lhornton [Lincoln]. 


Stanley 
Poundelarge ® 


\ Glouc. 


15. Johannes le Rous de Raggeley 4. .manerium { 


16. Johannes Devereux ..........manerium Penshurst‘ Kane. 
16. Radulphus de Lomley, chivaler ... castrum Lomley 8. 
16. Johannes Midelton, clericus, custos Ca- 

pelle Beate Marie....twrrim super Pon-} Kilkenny. 

tem vocat Benetys brigge adjunctam Capelle 
16. Johannes, Dominus de Lovell...manerium™ Werdour Wilts. 
18. Hugo Cheyne, chivaler........manerium Longefeld i. 
20. Thomas Brook, chivaler. .. smansum ied Holdich | 

manerium suum 


20. Willielmus Stukeland, clericus....gwan- March. 
dam cameram suam in villa de Penreth Scocie. 


22. Abbas et Conventus monasterii Cestria... 
manerium 


\ Salghton. 


32. seeeeeeeees manerium Sutton. 

22. seeeeeeeeese manerium Jus. 

22. Willielmus de Stirkeland....unwm man- March. 
Penreth 








telettum* Scociz. 


® Strensham, near Pershore. b Dormston, near Worcester. 

¢ The Roll explains the rcyal reason for granting this licence: ‘‘ob reverentiam Jo- 
a de Thweng nuper Prior de Bridlyngton ;” and after “illum” adds, “mauris et 
domibus.’ 

4 The Roll adds, “‘ Ex, &c., perdonavimus ei transgressionem quam fecit kernellando 
parcellam manerii predicti absque licentia nostra,” &c. 

€ Standley-Pontlarge, near Winchcombe. ‘ Penshurst, near Tunbridge. See vol. ii. 

& The Roll says, ‘‘quoddam castrum apud Lomley de novo facere et construere.” 
Lumley Castle is in Com. Durham. 

h The Roll says, “quoddam manerium suum de Werdour in Com, Wilts,” &c., “ ker- 
nellare,” &c., “‘et Castrum inde facere,” &c. Wardour Castle was besieged in the civil 
wars, and defended by Lady Arundel. It was shattered by springing a mine, and has 
never been repaired, but there are considerable remains. 

i Longfield, near Dartford, Kent. 

k The Roll recites the previous grant thus: “nuper,” &c., “concessimus,” &c., 
“licentiam,” &c., “ kernellandi quandam cameram in villa de Penreth super March, 
Scociee. Nos de uberiori gratia nostra concessimus,” &c., “‘licentiam quod ipse unum 
mantelettum de petra et calce facere et camere predict conjungere et mantelettum 
preedictam kernellare,” &c. The name is misspelt in both instances: there can be no 
doubt it ought to be Strickland. 
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A.D. 
1399. Sept. 30. 1331, 
BERRY fV. a2. 1 tats. March 20. - 


ase Anno Regni H. IV. 
ior} 4. Thomas Tunstall, miles........maneriwum Thorslond Lance. 
. . . ] 
4. Jacobus de Radclif, armiger ... manerium'’, Radclif™ 


“ quod de ducatu Lanc. tenetur.” 


4. Johannes Corp ...... guoddam hospitium 


jucta introitum portus ville de Dertemuth Devon. 


~ 


domum quam ipse de Lyverpole Lanc. 


~I 


. Senescallus hospitii Regis. .....0vo con- 
struxit in villa de 


. Johannes de Stanley, miles .... pops 
7. Thomas Wykeham, armiger..... pean 





manerii ( Broghton. 
11. Abbas et Conventus Monasterii Cestria™ 
: Salghton. 
manerium 
ll. eecccccesee manerium Sutton. 
ll. weecceccees -manerium Jus. 





1413. March 21. 
1431. August 31. 


. Maior et Communitas®........vi/lam de Wynchelse Sussex. 


HENRY V. a.p. 


iv) 


1422. Sept 1. 
1461. March 4. 


4. Henricus, episcopus Winton., et aliiP.... M 
manerium in Rykmersworth 4 — 


HENRY VI. «0. 


| Wycroft in 


5. Humfridus, Dux Glouc. et alii" maneriwm : 
J Axmistre §. 


1 “ Cum muris de petris et calce de novo includere et infra eosdem muros quandam 
aulam cum duabus turribus de petris et calce similiter de novo facere et eosdem muros 
aulam et turres sic factos kernellare et batellare,” &c. m Radcliffe, near Bury. 

» This entry on the Patent Rolls is a writ of Inspeximus, confirming a previous 
grant by King Richard II. on the 18th of May, anno 22 Ric. II. The previous grant 
is recited ; and for this Inspeximus the Abbot and Convent paid a fee of 18s. 4d. into 
the Hanaper. 

© The entry states that the town had been laid out too large for its population, and 
permits a smaller line of defence to be fortified. ‘The mayor and corporation are per- 
mitted “ firmare, kernellare, turellare et batellare.” A gatehouse of this period, called 
the Nora-gate, is still preserved. 

P The entry says, *‘cum petris, calce et brike,” and gives licence “ kernellare, tur- 
rellare et batellare,” and also to enclose six hundred acres of land and wood in Rik- 
mersworth and Watford. 4 Rickmansworth, near Bury. 

r They had licence ‘‘kernellare, turrellare et batellare ;’ but this entry was after- 
wards made void, because it was entered otherwise on a Charter Roll of this year. 

s Axminster, Devonshire. 











A.D. 
1331, 
1332. 
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Anno Regni H. VI. 
10. William de la Zouchet ........manerium Haringworth. 
11. Humfridus, Dux Gloucestr. (avunculus 
Regis) et Alienora uxor ejus....manerium 
sive mansionem suam manerii sui” 
13. Rolandus Lenthall, miles, et Lucia uxor) Hampton ) Here- 
*-ssaapinmnemeaomseblie Vd 


ast 


K 
Greenwich _ 


1461. March 4. 
1483. April 9. 
9. Radulphus Wolseley, armiger...maneriwum Wolseley* Staff. 
12. Johannes Elrington, miles Thesaurarius 
Hospitii Regis ............+...maneriwm 


EDWARD IV. «0. 


\ Dixtherne Sussex. 





19. veeceeeeese manertum UdymereY Sussex. 


LICENCES BY PRIVY SEAL’. 
EDWARD III. 


1. Willielmus, episcopus Norwich...... palatium 
(atque omnia mansa maneriorum episcopatus sui) 


\ Norwich Norff. 
1. Abbas et Conventus Sancti Benedicti de Hulm sit 
situm wbbatie 


2. Ricardus de Merton ............ mansionem Torriton® Devon. 
5. Robertus de Langeton .........manswm Neuton in Makerfeld°. 














11. Episcopus Sarisbur.............maneria Poterne Wilts. 
11. seeeeeeeceses-maneria Canyng, &c. 

ll. coccces ceeees -maneria 

ll. seeeeeeeeeees smameria Ramnusbury. 

11. verre seeeeee.maneria Sunning, &c. 

ll. seceseseceeees Gomum Filete-strete Lond. 





12. Johannes de Molyns ... domum in Castle Baynard Ward Lond. 


t Pat. an. 10 Hen. VI. part 1, m. 26, is a Charter of Confirmation for William de la 
Zouche, miles, quoting a charter of Richard II., which grants to William de la Zouche 
of Totteneys licence to creneilate, turellate, &c. the site of his manor of Haryngworth, 
and to hold a fair there, yearly, for three days. Dated at Redyng, May 8th, an. 
10 Ric. II. This confirmation is dated Nov. 15th. 

2 The Patent adds, “ batellare et turellare ac quandam turrim infra parcum F pore 
tum similiter petra et calce de novo construere et edificare.” This Patent had previ- 
ously given licence “ to enclose two hundred acres of land which are outside the limits 
of the forest, and make a park.” This is now Greenwich Park, and the tower, that 
was rebuilt, is now represented by the Royal Observatory. 

x Wolseley, in the parish of Colwich, near Rugeley. y Udimore, near Rye. 

2 The greater part of these have been already noticed under Licences from the Patent 
Rolls, and are therefore omitted. a Hulme Abbey, near Alnwick, Northumberland. 

» Torrington. ¢ Newton-in-Makerfield, in the parish of Winwick, Lancashire. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


Memoirs of John Kitto, D.D., F.S.A. 
By J. E. Rytanp, M.A. (Edinburgh: 
William Oliphant and Son. 8vo., 715 pp.) 

More than thirty years ago, Plymouth 
Workhouse had for a few years an inmate 
differing very widely from the class to 
whom its walls usually gave shelter. On 
first appearances, it might have seemed 
that this difference from his companions 
was by no means to the young pauper’s 
advantage. A sickly, dwarfish body, so 
small that it looked hardly strong enough 
to support the head upon its shoulders, 
and the great affliction of a complete and 
hopeless loss of hearing, were not, cer- 
tainly, to be considered very enviable 
marks of distinction, if these had been 
the only ones of which the poor little 
fellow had to boast. Happily for him, 
and thanks to that kind Providence which 
seldom gives a bale without a proportionate 
blessing, they were not so. 1'rom his very 
infancy the boy had given indication of a 
love of books as ardent as it was rare. 
Long before the terrible misfortune had 
befallen him which shut him out from 
almost all companionship save that which 
they could give, he had learned to find in 
them his chief delight. He had very little 
care, even at that time, it seems, for so- 
ciety, and seldom or never took part in 
the amusements of the young people of 
the neighbourhood, but was rather to be 
found sitting by himself in his own little 
garret-chamber, or under the friendly shade 
of some tree or hedge, poring over a 
cherished book. The ingenuity of his plans 
to procure himself this kind of indulgence, 
and the perseverance which he displayed 
in carrying them into effect, sufficiently 
attest how strong the passion was. We 
can fancy with what a true zest some 
thorough old book-worm will read this 
part of Dr. Kitto’s history ; how infinite 
will be his sympathy with the shy stolen 
readings from the booksellers’ windows, 
and with those frequent loving, longing 
visits to the one book-stall, with its kindly 
keeper, in Devonport market. We can 
fancy, too, how it will move him well-nigh 
to tears to follow the poor little student 
through all the various successes of his 
efforts to raise the funds for his modest 
purchases ; to watch him hanging his small 
exhibition of pictures in his little window, 
and then peeping out from behind with 
such eager anxiety to ascertain what chance 
there seemed to be of buyers; to see him 
sitting at his artistic stall at Plymouth 
fair, and to know what flutterings and 
angu’sh such publicity was costing his 


young timid heart ; to see him wandering 
about day after day with his stock of labels 
and advertisements, sometimes not able to 
muster courage, in a whole day long, to 
offer one for sale; or to see him wading 
for weary hours in the mud and slough of 
Sutton Pool, in search of pieces of old rope 
or iron, and narrowly escaping maiming 
himself for life in the pursuit ;—to see him 
doing and suffering so much so patiently, 
for the sake of his dear love of books, 
would, as we have said, win for the poor 
boy the hearty sympathy of any fellow- 
worshipper. 

When he had been for four years a 
resident in Plymouth Workhouse, Kitto’s 
case at length attracted the attention of 
some of the more humane and discern- 
ing of his townsmen. It was discovered 
that his ability and love of knowledge 
might be turned to some better purpose 
than acquiring the art of making list shoes. 
A subscription was set on foot in his be- 
half, by which a sufficient sum was ob- 
tained to support him for one year, whilst 
he pursued his studies. Accordingly, upon 
the 17th of July, 1823, he was discharged 
from the workhouse; and immediately 
after was granted the full use of the pub- 
lic library of the town, which was to him 
a most invaluable privilege. Possibly this 
was the happiest time of his whole life ; 
happier than any part of his past life, we 
may be sure it was, and we should very 
much doubt whether any period of his 
subsequent career ever yielded such strong, 
complete satisfaction. So long in bondage, 
he was now free, and the constant longing 
of his life was gratified at last, in what 
must have seemed to him an almost over- 
whelming measure: for the first time in 
his life he had unrestrained access to as 
many good books as he pleased. In one 
of his letters written just at this time, he 
says,—“In the most enthusiastic of my 
reveries, I never imagined that I should 
ever be as I now am.” 

That Kitto made good use of the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded him, there can be no 
doubt, although we have got no very full 
information as to the character and pro- 
gress of his studies. At first he applied 
himself almost exclusively to metaphysics, 
but this pursuit was evidently one very 
little suited either to his tastes or to his 
powers. Afterwards, it appears, his pur- 
suits were somewhat desultory. At one 
time he remarks :— 

“IT cannot accuse myself of having wasted or 


misemployed a moment of my time since I left 
the workhouse, or indeed for several years before 
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that period, yet I am not v2 satisfied with my- 
self. Ihave read much, I have reflected much, 
I have written much, but I think I should be 
better pleased with myself if I had some deter- 
minate and regular pursuit.” 

The want of a “regular pursuit,” or at 
least of a “regular pursuit” congenial to 
his peculiar cast of mind, was one which 
Kitto was long destined to experience. If 
we did not recognise a deep purpose in all 
such so-called chances, we might say that 
it was a mere accident by which he was 
led at last into the true path. He had 
already, after various previous changes and 
buffetings, accepted a situation, and was 
on his road to it, when he met in London 
a valued friend, the gentleman with whom 
he had spent some time at Exeter, who 
was upon the eve of setting forth upon a 
mission to Persia. Casually, and without 
any expectation of receiving a reply in the 
affirmative, he said to Kitto, “Will you 
come ?” and Kitto answered, “ Yes.” Thus 
was the way opened for all that curious 
and minute observation to which we all, in 
after years, have owed so much. In the 
month of June, 1829, Kitto left England 
for the East. 

It would please us much if we could 
give our readers some account, however 
brief, of Dr. Kitto’s travels, but our space 
is too limited to permit the indulgence. 
He was absent precisely four years. 

Upon his return, all idea of, or desire 
for, farther wandering, seems to have been 
finally banished from his mind. In his 
earlier days he had always had a strong 
longing to see life upon a wide scale, to 
study man,—to recompense himself, as it 
were, for the loss of one sense, by the fuller 
gratification of those that remained. This 
wish was now completely satisfied; and 
he was therefore ready to settle down to 
work. In three months from the time of 
his arrival in England, he was provided 
with good and pleasant employment, and 
also with what was certainly the next best 
thing he could have been provided with— 
a good and pleasant wife. We cannot pass 
over without « word the little glimpses 
with which we are here and there favoured 
in Mr. Ryland’s biography, of Dr. Kitto’s 
private life. The account Mrs. Kitto has 
given there of the earlier years of their 
marriage is very touching and beautiful : 
none can fail, we are sure, to understand 
and feel for her sore disappointment, at 
the first, in finding the great separation 
between them which her husband’s tastes 
and pursuits in a measure necessarily oc- 
casioned, and none can fail to admire her 
noble and loving resolution to remove the 
barrier :— 

“Instead of repining,’”’ she says, “I tried to 
find means of access to him,—to bring myself 
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into closer connection with him, by interesting 
myself in his pursuits. I tried to get him to 
enlist me into his service. This wish afforded 
him great pleasure, and he was never at a loss to 
find employment for me. Daily we walked to- 
gether to the British Museum; he, to attend to 
his duties relative to the ‘Penny Magazine,’ I, 
to collect such materials as he required for future 
use. Thus we pursued our course together, until 
his more onerous engagements on the ‘ Pictorial 
Bible’ rendered it necessary for him to sit at 
home and ply his pen assiduously, whilst I, day 
by day, went forth to collect from ail the various 
authorities pointed out by him, such materials as 
he need 

It would be a good thing if the wives of 
all literary men would learn something 
from such an example: the domestic life of 
genius would be then no longer what it 
too frequently is now. 

In the latter part of the extract we have 
just now given, Mrs. Kitto alludes to the 
“ Pictorial Bible.” This is Dr. Kitto’s great 
work,—the one by which he is most gene- 
rally known,—the one for which all his 
previous life had been preparing him :— 

“It has been of infinite advantage,” he says, 
in writing of it to Charles Knight, ‘as an exer- 
cise tomy own mind. It has afforded me an op- 
portunity of bringing nearly all my resources 
into play; my old Biblical studies, the observa- 
tions of travel, and even the very miscellaneous 
character of my reading, have all been highly 
useful to me in this undertaking.” 

In fact, it would have been entirely out 
of the question, in the whole range of art, 
literature, and science, to have found an 
employment which was so thoroughly 
adapted to him, and to which he was so 
thoroughly adapted. His natural temper, 
both moral and mental, calm, and patient, 
and so undauntedly and immovably deter- 
mined, fitted him eminently for the busi- 
ness of research; early discipline had 
taught him to laugh at difficulties, and to 
know no “impossible ;” and his acute and 
correct power of observation had furnished 
him with stores of minute information of 
inestimable value to his subject, such as 
many another man, who had even enjoyed 
the same opportunities, would have failed 
to secure. In spite of its congeniality, 
however, it was a formidable undertaking ; 
and to the intense and incessant applica- 
tion which it imposed, he doubtless owed 
his subsequent sufferings and premature 
death. His “working day” extended, at 
this time, to sixteen hours,—long enough to 
have worn out a stronger frame than his. 

The “ Bible” was at length finished in 
1838. Kitto seems to have kept an anxious 
and fearful look-out for hostile criticism ; 
but he had little to fear. The result of 
his labours was well received. These 
labours were scarcely well ended, when 
they had to be begun anew. His next 
undertaking was “The Pictorial History 
of Palestine and the Holy Land,” a work 
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involving a longer and closer period of 
study even than the last :— 

** Yet he was never happier,” says Mr. Ryland, 
**than when thus engaged; and such was his 
love of literature, that he wonld willingly have 
foregone all rest or relaxation, had that been 
possible. His most poignant regrets, which at 
this time he often expressed, were on the inade- 
quacy of the brief term of the present life for the 
accomplishment of the great objects on which his 
heart was set. He would sometimes, in convers- 
ing with Mrs. Kitto, dwell with enthusiastic de- 
light on his literary projects, specifying one work 
after another, calculating the time which each 
would be likely to occupy, and then how many 
— would be left still to be filled with other 

bours, supposing his life to be protracted be- 
yond threescore and ten; and then, suddenly 
checking his ardent imaginings, would exclaim, 
* Alas! alas! I shall never accomplish half these 

urposes!’ At other times he would aay * Per- 
haps it is well, if I am happy now. I have at- 
tained even more than I sought, and I might 
get at content ever to desire to leave this 
world.’” 


Dr. Kitto’s next undertaking of im- 
portance was the editorship of “The Cy- 
clopedia of Biblical Literature.” The 
plan of this publication was entirely his 
own; and, as was meet it should, it be- 
came the means of spreading his reputation 
widely. Unfortunately, however, like 
some of his other works, it gained him, as 
he himself expressed it, more honour than 
emolument ; and to a man dependent on 
his pen for support, and with a large 
family of children, this is a somewhat 
doubtful recompense for years of hard, 
unwearying toil. The pressure of pecu- 
niary troubles began, in fact, to grow 
heavy. The failure of the house with 
which he had been connected, and the ill 
success of some of his own adventures, had 
plunged him into difficulties not easily or 
soon to be overcome. The spirit of faith 
and confidence with which he looked for- 
ward amidst his trials to “a good time 
coming,” will be best seen by his own 
words :— 

‘*My temper,” he says, in a letter to his old 
friend Mr. Tracy, ‘‘is essentially hopeful, and, 
although liable to fits of great depression, my 
mind is seldom long in recovering its balance, 
and rests again in the strong faith which God has 
given to me, that if I will but wait, things are 
working together for my good, even, perhaps, 
by ways that I know not. ‘ Wait’ has been very 
much my motto of late, and it is not a bad one. 
* Wait,’—this despondency cannot last for ever. 
‘ Wait,’—the longest night hasa morning ‘Wait,’ 
—your lot is —- ripening for good, and for 
increased usefulness to yourself and to others ;— 
only wait, only believe, and all will be well.” 

This same faith was destined ere long 
to be put to new and more severe proofs. 
The furnace-fires of affliction were lighted 
red-hot to test it, but it came out from 
them scatheless. One after another three 
dearly-loved children were taken from his 
hearth; but in all his anguish, there was 
mixed no murmur against the chastening 
hand. Suffering was sent to him,—in- 
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tense, unrelenting suffering,—but it, too, 
was powerless to shake his confidence and 
patience. Finally, the angel of death 
came for him also, and he obeyed its sum- 
mons with the same calm trust. And it 
is this that above everything else we ad- 
mire and love in Dr. Kitto—his deep, 
true, religious faith There was no osten- 
tation in it, no bigotry, no fanaticism, no 
inconsistency, not one shadow of turning ; 
from the earliest age at which he could 
think at all, until his latest breath, it 
knew no change. The lights of many men 
have burned with more dazzling lustre, 
but those of few with a stronger or a 
steadier flame. Religion was the motive 
power of his life,—the end of all his under- 
takings,—the object of all his hopes :— 
** And bless’d are they, 

Who in this fleshly world, the elect of heaven, 
Their strong eye darting through the deeds of 

men 
Adore with stedfast, unpresuming gaze 
Him, nature's essence, mind, and energy! 
And gazing, trembling, patiently ascend, 
Treading beneath their feet all visible things, 
As steps that upward to their Father’s throne 
Lead gradual,—else nor glorified nor loved.’’ 


Whoever is familiar with “The Life and 
Correspondence of John Foster” must have 
read with eager anticipation the announce- 
ments of another memoir by the same 
editor. John Foster himself, with his fine 
intellect, and his true heart, and all his 
thousand great and little oddities, has 
always been a favourite; but apart from 
this, Mr. Ryland’s book has a great charm 
for us. If we had never heard of John 
Foster before we read it, or if he had 
been a much more commonplace sort of 
individual than he was, we should still 
have liked it. There is enough tact in its 
arrangement to have made uninteresting 
matter palatable. It is never tedious. 
There was nothing certainly very romantic 
or very various in Foster’s life, and yet 
through all the two large volumes one 
never grows tired. Unfortunately, the 
like cannot be said of the work before us. 
In some respects Mr. Ryland’s present 
subject afforded better materials for a 
book than his previous one,—Dr. Kitto’s 
was a much more unusual and eventful 
life ;—but it is obvious that they were 
materials that required altogether a differ- 
ent mode of treatment. In writing upon 
the same plan, Mr. Ryland has, to a cer- 
tain extent, made a failure. Every rule, 
it is said, has exceptions. In a general 
point of view, too much cannot be said of 
the principle so much in vogue in the pre- 
sent age of making a biography almost 
solely a compilation of a man’s letters and 
diary. In a man of strong original power, 
like Foster, it was the only way. The 
more we have of his thoughts the better ; 
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they are always good: when compounded 
by such a nice hand as Mr. Ryland’s, and 
seasoned so judiciously, they have wonder- 
ful relish. In Dr. Kitto’s case, however, 
it is quite different. Dr. Kitto was not a 
man of strong original mind. He was not 
one of “the men who think,”—one of the 
high priesthood of reason,—one of those 
who have 

“ The faith, the vigour, bold to dwell 

On doubts that drive the coward back, 
And learn thro’ wordy snares to track 
Suggestion to her inmost cell.” 

He had a clear, acute brain, a sound un- 
derstanding, great perceptive faculty, and 
great perseverance, but little else. With 
such a man as this, it is not necessary, 
to enable us to form a thorough judg- 
ment of him, that we should read every 
letter and every scrap of diary he ever 
wrote—it is not necessary, and neither is 
it by any means interesting. Mr. Ryland 
gives too much importance to the circum- 
stances under which Kitto’s mind was 
developed. He has supposed that a man 
who could overcome so much must have 
been a man of peculiar genius, which does 
not follow. Genius often sinks under dif- 
ficulties over which talent and perseverance 
soon triumph; and Dr. Kitto’s was pre- 
cisely the mind to attain at last the object 
it had in view, whatever that object might 
be. His obstinacy alone carried him over 
obstacles which would have foiled most 
other men. When to this we add an in- 
dustry as untiring as it was great, and an 
almost morbidly fine sense of duty, there 
is very little to marvel at in his having 
done what he did. Anything that was 
to be acquired, he would have acquired. 
If Dr. Kitto’s correspondence and journals 
furnished us with the history of his pa- 
tient progress towards his desired end, 
then, still, even though they had no par- 
ticular claim to originality, they should 
have been on no account withheld. But 
they do not do this, and this is why we 
complain of their very copious insertion. 
Most, if not all, of his earlier letters—and 
these form a very large part of the volume 
—were, as he himself says, written for the 
express purpose of being shewn about 
amongst his influential friends, and it may 
be readily imagined what such productions 
would be ;—a protégé, without one spark 
of original genius, writing for the eyes of 
his patrons! Yet of these letters Mr. 
Ryland has given us some scores. 

To the letters from abroad there is less 
objection, but they, also, are far too nume- 
rous. In fact, to comprehend all farther 
criticism in a word, we cannot but think 
that if Mr. Ryland had made a much less, 
he would have made a much better, book. 
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The Olden and Modern Times, with 
other Poems, By the Rev. W. SmitH 
Marriott, M.A. (London: Rivingtons.)— 
The composition from which Mr. Mar- 
riott’s volume takes its name is written in 
a controversial tone, fitter for a pamphlet 
than a poem. We do not mean to question 
that the views delivered in it are good and 
sound, but we demur to the expression of 
them in verse. Like piety, we would keep 
poetry unsullied by the strife of party, or 
the sting of biting words, 

Mr. Marriott, however, having chosen 
verse as the vehicle of his satirie touches, 
we are bound to confess that he has used 
it cleverly and well. “The Olden and 
Modern Times” all the merit 
poetry of that kind pretends to, The ex- 
pression is terse, the point telling, the 
versification easy, and the rhymes correct. 
But we think the spirit that breathes*life 
into the strain would haye been more 
poetic if it had been more pacific. “A 
Tribute to Dorset,” which holds the second 
place in Mr. Marriott’s volume, is plea- 
santer far, from being less polemical. With 
all the good qualities of the preceding 
poem, it enters only here and there upon 
debateable ground. We extract from it, 
in reference to Weymouth, a few lines 
which every reader will be pleased with :— 
‘¢ *Twas there, with buoyant heart and pace, 

That distane’d soon the slower grace 

Of courtly dames, unus’d above 

A slow and mincing step to move,— 

*T was there the youthful Princess gain’d 

The hearts o’er which she would have reign’d; 

But Heaven will'd it not, and man 

Must not presume that will to sean. 

She laid an earthly sceptre down 

To gain, we hope, an heav'nly crown. 

’Tis this consoles a nation’s pain, 

For England’s loss is Charlotte’s gain.’ 

But we like best of all the poems in 
the last division of Mr. Marriott’s volume. 
In his “Sacred Pieces” the author takes, 
as is meet, a higher tone, and rises to the 
sweet and true serenity of a poetic spirit. 
We hope that he will take the wish kindly, 
that on some future occasion he will give 
us more of these, and fewer of the more 
defiant strains. We dare predict that, by 
such a modification of his present course, 
he will please his readers infinitely more, 
and not profit himself less. It is only in 
them that he fairly puts forth his poetic 
strength; and we are sure that he cannot 
give the public too many of those “sweet 
songs of praise” which, as he himself tells 
us, “each bosom should afford.” 


Sonnets, chiefly Astronomical; and other 
Poems. By the Rev. James A. Stothert. 
(Edinburgh: Marsh & Beattie. 12mo.)— 
This unpretending little volume is full 
of sweet and thoughtful poetry. In the 








management of the sonnet, with all its 
multitudinous difficulties, Mr. Stothert is 
very successful; and it is the form of 
verse most suited to his manner of poetic 
conception. Calm, earnest, deep, and ele- 
gant in thought, he has done well to 
choose that which is, when appropriately 
used, the noblest of all measures. 

Over the greater number of the com- 
positions there is thrown the tender light 
of a devout feeling ; not clumsily, or in 
the least degree repulsively, cast over 
them, but just gilding them, as it were, 
with a ray that indicates the habitual 
and serene brightness of the mind from 
which they emanate. We have read with 
great gratification these admirable com- 
positions of an able and a pious man, and 
can heartily recommend them to the fire- 
side circles of all serious and intelligent 
homes. 

We subjoin, as an example of the poems, 
a sonnet on “ Intellectual Peace :”’— 

** Around yon mountain-monarch’s airy height, 


Whose summit half a continent surveys, 
Loud thunders roll, keen forkéd lightning 


ays; 
O’er stormy clouds fierce winds exert their 
might, 
And ye them roaring through the Alpine 
night. 
Beyond the flying vapours’ troubled maze, 
Illumin’d by the moon’s unclouded rays, 
The throne sublime of Peace and endless Light 
Rests on its snowy head, where sound of war 
Approaches not through ages of repose ; 
By day the sun, by night the polar star 
Reflected ever from its polish’d snows ; 
To noble souls alone such calm is given, 
Whose faith, ’mid storms of doubt, is centred 
high in heaven.” 





Early Ballads, illustrative of History, 
Tradition, and Customs. Edited by Ro- 
BERT Bett. (London: John W. Parker 
and Son, West Strand. Small 8vo., 224 pp.) 
—Mr. Bell, in this most recent addition 
to his series of annotated poets, has pre- 
sented us with a very nice selection of early 
ballads, including “London Lackpenny,” 
“The Nut Brown Maid,” Robin Hood 
ballads, “Chevy Chase,” “ Lord Lovel,” and 
other well-known favourites, with a small 
selection of others less familiar. As a very 
judicious selection it deserves praise, but 
we hardly know how to consider the vo- 
lume, unless it be as one of the family of 
elegant extracts. What we might have 
hoped for at Mr. Bell’s hands was some- 
thing like a complete collection of our 
early ballad-lore, with an introduction to 
each piece, or series of pieces. If this had 
been done, Mr. Bell would have deserved 
the praise of every lover of those beautiful 
reliques, in collecting which Bishop Percy 
made so noble a beginning. The present 
volume but whets our appetite, and makes 
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us hope that the work which Mr. Bell 
should have done will be taken up by some 
other person competent to do the work. 





Hymns and Songs of the Church.. By 
GeEoRGE WITHER. With an Introduction 
by Epwarp Farr. (London: John Rus- 
sell Smith. Small 8vo., 364 pp., with 
Portrait.)—This addition to Mr. Russell 
Smith’s “Library of Old Authors” fully sus- 
tains the reputation of the series; indeed, 
we think that this is the handsomest 
volume yet published. 

Wither’s life was a strangely chequered 
one, but, under any and every circumstance 
and change, his outspoken, sturdy character 
shewed itself, whether we observe him as 
a bold champion of Church and King, or 
the equally bold contemner of both. 

The Psalms and Hymns were intended as 
an appendage to Sternhold and Hopkins, 
and King James I. granted the author a 
patent, commanding them to be so ap- 
pended to all books sold; but this was set 
at nought by the Stationers’ Company, 
who were the then monopolists, and Wi- 
ther does not appear to have gained much 
by his patent. Mr. Farr has added a very 
interesting biographical Introduction, and 
we hope to find that the public will put 
their seal of approbation to the present 
edition of an author who may fairly take 
his place on the same shelf with George 
Herbert. 





Lexicon Poéticum Antique Lingue 
Septentrionalis, conscripsit SVEINBJORN 
Eaitsson. Edidit Societas Regia Anti- 
quariorum Septentrionalium. (Fase. I., Haf- 
niw, 1854, iv. and 240 pp. Fasc. II., Haf- 
nize, 1855, 240 pp., royal 8vo.)—This great 
work, which owes its origin to the zeal of 
our late distinguished countryman, Mr. 
Richard Cleasby, who provided one-half 
the funds required, and to the talent of 
the great Icelander, Dr. Egiisson—now, 
alas! also no more-—is advancing rapidly. 
The last part, which has just appeared 
(Aug. 1856), brings down the lexicon to 
“ KUNNIGR, callidus, peritus,” and two or 
three more parts will complete the work. 
The poetical language of the Old-Norse and 
Icelandic literature is often excessively 
difficult, from the peculiar nature of the 
Old Scandinavian “ kennings” (poetical 
synonyms), and the involutions and far- 
fetched meanings then so common. Every 
student of this rich literature will there- 
fore be grateful for any assistance, much 
more for such a masterly dictionary of the 
old tongue. All that learning and im- 
mense reading and profound criticism can 
accomplish, is united in this work, which 
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includes all words in both manuscript and 
published texts. Seldom, indeed, dare we 
differ from the profoundly accomplished 
author in his explanation. He exhausts 
the meaning of every word he handles, and 
carefully refers to all its forms and com- 
pounds. As a specimen, we take the last 
word in the last part :— 

“ KunnIGR, adj., callidus, peritus, mul- 
tiscius (kumna); ace. s. mase.: ds kunni- 
gan Asam multiscium, vel notum, celebrem, 
Rm. 1; dat. s. fem., kunnigri callide, 
Volk. 23. In compositis: tjélkunnigr, 
happkunnigr, dkunnigr, reginkunnigr. Jn 
prosa absolute, magie peritus, ut fjélkun- 
nigr, SE I. 32: ‘Asa folk var svi kvnigt, at 
allir lvtir gengv at vilia peirra; 67. 37: 
Haraldr konangr sendir kungan mann 
(baid kangom manni at fara) til ‘Islands 
(F. xi. 181); margar kungar ovettir byggja 
land pat (‘Island), F. xi. 182. 2) oriundus, 
ortus, prognatus (a kun-kyn genus), in 
compos.: alfkunnigr, askunnigr, vide et 
godkunnigr, gadkunnigr sub voce god- 
koningr.” 

This splendid work, by a noble resolu- 
tion of the society which has published it, 
costs only four shillings a-part. When 
shall we see Mr. Cleasby’s Old-Norse prose 
lexicon (said to be in the press in Oxford), 
and what will be its price ? 





De Norske Klostres Historie; Middel- 
alderen, af Curist1AN C. A. LANGE. An- 
den omarbeidede Udgave. Férste Halvded. 
(Christiania, 1856.) 

The History of the Norwegian Monas- 
teries in the Middle Ages. By C. C. A. 
Lan@e. Second Edition, entirely re-written. 
First Half. (Christ. 1856. 8vo., 240 pp.) 

It is an excellent sign for the Norwegian 
public that Lange’s admirable and ex- 
haustive history of the Monastic Orders 
and Houses of Norway, published nine 
years ago, should now demand a second 
edition. The author has taken the oppor- 
tunity to add much, strike out more (docu- 
ment-appendices since 1847, printed in the 
Diplomatarium Norwegicum, &c.), and cor- 
rect a number of small errors inevitable in 
a work of this nature. His zeal is inde- 
fatigable No argument or view is too 
large, no fact or parchment too small, to 
escape him. The result is most interesting 
and valuable, and his work is an honour to 
his country. 

Now that the monastic system in Nor- 
way is thus satisfactorily treated, and that 
Professor Keyser has published his long- 
expected and invaluable first volume of the 
“ History of the Norwegian Church during 
Catholicism,” our own students have access 
to a large body of facts of the greatest use 
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in elucidating the antiquities of our sister 
country. 


Norske Ordsprog, samlede og ordnede 
af J. AASEN. 

(Norwegian Proverbs, collected and ar- 
ranged by J. AASEN. (Christiania. 8vo., 
xxiii. and 262 pp.) 

AASEN’S name is well known every- 
where, among those who cultivate North- 
ern studies. The author of the great 
dictionary of the Norse Folk-speech, the 
Old Norse of their ancestors—still spoken 
all over Norway in a simplified form, 
everywhere except in the towns,—and of 
several other works on the Grammar of 
the language and the traditions of the 
people. No man has done more to elevate 
the study of his mother-tongue, and to 
emancipate his countrymen from -that 
Danish book-language imposed by force 
and fashion upon the country, when it 
was a Danish vassal-land. 

The book before us is a new step in the 
same direction. It is a very large collec- 
tion, principally brought together by the 
editor himself from the mouths of the 
peasantry, of the saws and by-words in 
use among the Norwegian people. And 
all these are put to paper in the language 
of the commons. This renders the work 
doubly interesting and valuable. We are 
assured that there is no doctoring, to ren- 
der the sayings simpler to those townsfolk 
who do not understand their own lan- 
guage, and we have an additional mass of 
idioms in the common speech,—and here 
much of the value often lies in the form, 
which cannot be translated. 

As our readers are aware, the dialects of 
the Northern races—in England, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden—are ve 
much the same, with all their differences. 
It is in the book-language that we find the 
greatest changes, for here we have that 
mass of Latinisms, Gallicisms, German- 
isms, and so forth, which have become so 
common, and which in England half ob- 
scure the features of our old speech. Every- 
thing, therefore, which tends to throw light 
upon the northern element in these kin- 
dred dialects is of interest. 

As might be expected, most of the 
eldest in the proverbs here collected are in 
stave-rime. With this we are all fami- 
liar :— 

“It is hard to halt before a cripple.” 

“It is too late to spare when all is spent.” 

** Meat was made for mouths.” 
And so on. Others have end-rhyme, as 
with ourselves :— 


* Birds of a feather 
Flock together.” 
** Haste 
Makes waste.” 
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* Little strokes 
Fell great oaks.” 
And so forth. Often we find a mixture 
of the two, as in the rest of the North. 
The author has arranged his large col- 
lection most wisely,—not alphabetically, 
which is quite useless, but according to 
subject. We cannot but quote a handful 
out of his bin :— 
“‘ Tanken heve vide vegar. 
Thought haveth wide ways.”—(p. 1.) 
** Vonde tankar skal ein méta paa durstokken. 
Wand (woundy, wicked) thoughts shall meet 
one at the door-stock, (threshold).—(p. 2.) 
“* D’er lett aa Spaa 
Dat alle kann sjaa 
Tis light on to spae (prophesy) 
That (which) all can see.””—(p. 12.) 
** Mannen spaar, 
yap eogga raa’r. 
Man spae. 
Stour~ Man (the Great-Man, God) redes fixes).” 
—(p. 13.) 
“Hund “- hund, um so haari var gylte. 
Hound is hound, if so, (although) its hair were 
gilt.”— . 
“D’er klen hund, som er redd ein hare. 
_’Tis a poor hound, which is red (afraid of) 
a hare.”’—(p. 21.) 
** D’er ingen smid, som kvekk fyre ein gneiste. 
*Tis no smith who quakes for a spark.”— 


. 21. 
* ue er 2) suet redd, som inkje torer skjelva. 
He is much (very) red (afraid), who dare not 
skelve, =_ not tremble) .””—(p. 21.) 
** D’er ofta fals under fagert skinn. 
’Tis often false(hood) under fair skin.” — 
37. 


(p. 
“Dat kysser sume dan handi, som dei vilde 


var af, 
It kisses some (many a one kisses) oe hand 
which they would were off.” —(p. 3 
** Dat syner paa verket, kvat vitet er. 
That (it) is seen ou the work, what the wit is.” 


—(p. 77.) 
“ Barna-hand er snart fylt. 
Barv- —_ child) -hand is soon filled.”— 
—(p.1 
** Der dag ron morgon til myrkning. 
*Tis day fra (from) morning to mirkning, 
(mirkshut, twilight”). —(p. 203.) 
** Aa du vide verd, sa’ mannen ; han hadde reist 
ei mil. 
O thou wide world, said the man; he had 
travelled a mile oe p. 205.) 
“* Eg kjenner ulli, sa’ han, som klipte sui. 
I ken (know) the wool, said he, who clipped 
the sow.” —(p. 207.) 
** Dat heng i hop som turr sand. 
It hangs in a hea) like dry sand, (there is nei- 
ther head nor tail in it, all is confusion) .”— 
(p. 227.) 

We might fill pages with these curious 
adages, but must refrain. Many of our 
readers will, we hope, study the book for 
themselves. 


History of the Consulate and the Em- 
pire of France under Napoleon ; forming a 
Sequel to the “ History of the French Re- 
volution.” By M. A. Turers. Vol. XII. 
(London: Willis and Sotheron.)—We are 
glad to find this work again proceeding, 
and to have the promise of its early com- 
pletion, for with all its faults—and it has 


many—it also possesses much merit, and 


has the further advantage of being ex- 
ceedingly readable. The present volume 
commences with a review of the state of 
France and of Europe immediately after 
Napoleon’s marriage with Marie Louise. 
With Austria, Prussia, and Northern Eu- 
rope, Italy, Holland, and Spain, all more 
or less in subjection, and in alliance with 
Russia, there was but England to oppose 
the Emperor's wishes. To make England 
sue for peace, he contrived a system of 
continental blockade, which he hoped would 
completely shut out her produce; but he 
little calculated the energy and persever- 
ance of the enemy with whom he con- 
tended, and only when he found that he 
could not keep English and colonial goods 
out, did he relax in his endeavours. 

The other and more interesting portion 
of the volume is the story of the Penin- 
sular War. It is an old story, and has been 
often told ; but Uncle Toby, and his endless 
siege of Namur, was no bad representative 
of our modern Englishman. We love to 
fight our country’s battles over and over 
again. Not for the reason given by the 
Frenchman, when he said we were so fond 
of speaking of Waterloo because it was the 
only battle we had ever gained, but be- 
cause most of our great battles were fought 
for the cause of freedom, as was pre-emi- 
nently the case in the last war. 

The story is now told by a Frenchman, 
one whose idol is the Emperor, in whom he 
can discover scarce a fault. Two chapters 
are here given, Torres-Vedras and Fuentes 
D’Onoro. Unable to place himself at the 
head of the French army, Napoleon sent 
Marshal Massena. 

Soult having been twice tried against 
the English, had not in Napoleon’s opinion 
shewn sufficient vigour to justify his being 
opposed to them again. Marshal Ney pos- 
sessed, on the contrary, that power of 
energetic action which was necessary in a 
struggle against such enemies, but he had 
never commanded in chief, and it was ne- 
cessary that the general, to be matched 
against so skilful a tactician as Wellington, 
should unite with consummate generalship 
and great energy of character that habit of 
command which enlarges the spirit and 
renders it capable of bearing fitly all the 
anxieties attending a great responsibility. 
Marshal Massena was the only man whom 
ready spirit, clear judgment, and ardent 
temperament rendered fit for such a post, 
Marshal Massena, with Ney and Junot 
for his lieutenants, would be able to sur- 
mount all obstacles. 

Massena was not altogether sanguine of 
success, and, in an evil hour for his own 
reputation, placed himself at the head of 
the troops which were to “drive the Eng- 
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lish into the sea.” Wellington retreated 
before him, but awaited his arrival on the 
heights of Busaco, where was fought the 
bloody battle of the 27th Sept., 1810; 
after which the English retired within the 
lines of Torres-Vedras. These famous de- 
fences are thus described by M. Thiers :— 


** At nine or ten leagues in advance of Lisbon, 
between Alhandra on the Tagus and Torres- 
Vedras towards the ocean, he had taken care to 
create a first line of entrenchments, which would 
cut off the promontory at a dozen leagues at 
least from its extremity to the sea. ‘This first 
line was composed of the following works. On 
the bend of the Tagus, the heights of the Al- 
handra, on one side, falling perpendicularly 
to the river, and on the other rising even to- 
wards Sobral, formed over a space of four or five 
leagues escarpments that were almost inacces- 
sible, and washed in all their extent by the little 
river Arruda. The road which passes between 
the foot of these heights and the Tagus, and 
which leads to Lisbon by the bank of the river, 
was cut off by lines of cannon. Ascending from 
this point as far as Sobral, the English had arti- 
ficially escarped all the hills which were not 
naturally inaccessible. In the hollows formed 
by the bed of the ravines, and presenting little 
accessible hills, they established such redoubts 
and abattis as entirely closed the passages. 
as they had raised on the principal sum- 
mits, forts armed with heavy artillery, crossing 
fire with each other, and commanding from afar 
all the avenues by which an enemy could approach. 
At Sobral itself, a platform which had little natu- 
ral strength was covered with a multitude of 
works of the greatest strength, and on an emi- 
nence called Monte-Agraca had been constructed 
a veritable citadel, which could only be taken by 
means of a regular siege. Beyond these ex- 
tended a new chain of heights, which stretched 
as far as the sea, and were washed by the Zi- 
zambro. This little river passed Torres-Vedras 
in its windings, whence the immortal lines of 
Torres-Vedras have received their name. There, 
as on the side of Alhandra, the heights had been 
escarped, the gorges closed by abattis and re- 
doubts, the summits crowned by forts; and the 
course of the Zizambro was, moreover, rendered 
almost impracticable by the construction in its 
bed of barricades which retained the water, and 
would preserve the marshes along its banks 
through every change of season. 

“The well-stored arsenal of Lisbon had been 
emptied, to supply these various works with 
artillery, and all the oxen of the country em- 
ployed in carrying the guns to their appointed 
positions. The garrisons were permanent, and 
those of some of the works amounted to a thou- 
sand men. Large and easy roads had been pro- 
vided between the various positions, that re- 
inforcements might be conducted to any of them 
with extreme rapidity. A system of signals, 
borrowed from the navy, rendered easy the 
transmission to the centre of the line of precise 
information of all that might be taking place at 
its extremities. At its very entrance, that is to 
say, vis-d-vis with Sobral, was a sort of battle- 
field, which had been prepared that the English 
army might be able to advance in its entirety 
upon the weakest point, and add its defence to 
the thousandfold fire of the surrounding works. 
The fortifications were, of course, garrisoned by 
Portuguese, there being amongst them three 
thousand Portuguese artillerymen, who had had 
considerable training, and were well skilled. The 
English army, with the better part of the Portu- 
guese troops, was destined to occupy the princi- 
pal encampments, which had been skilfully dis- 
posed near the most probable points of attack.” 

“Such,” adds M. Thiers, ‘‘ was the unex- 
pected obstacle by which Massena found the 
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progress of his army checked, and which, as 
soon as he had made the proper arrangements 
for the encampment of his army, he reconnoitred 
during several days with his own eyes. All the 
information that he could obtain was unani- 
mously to the effect, that after this first line of 
entrenchments there was a second and a third, 
the three being armed with 700 pieces of cannon, 
and defended by 70,000 regular troops at the 
least, without taking into account the militia and 
fugitive peasants. It was not, therefore, a sim- 
ple entrenched camp, to be carried by a bold 
assault, but a series of natural obstacles, the 
difficulties of which had been extraordinarily in- 
creased by art; and whilst the English, more- 
over, by means of the roads which they had con- 
structed, and the system of signals they had 
established, were enabled to throw the entire 
mass of their forces on any one point, the 
French met, on their side, with an accidental 
formation of the ground which would preclude 
them from any maneeuvre of this kind.” 


On this occasion, as on many others, 
M. Thiers indulges in various reflections 
on what might have happened, if the for- 
tune of war had been otherwise. He thus 
sums up :-— 

* The two brilliant soldiers whom fate had now 
brought face to face, at the extremity of Por- 
tugal, could not have pursued any wiser line 
of conduct than they did, in fact, adopt: the one 
could not have devised any better means for the 
defence of that extremity of Portugal which 
alone remained to him of the Peninsula ; and the 
other made those preparations for attacking his 
position which were the best possible. On this 
extreme promontory rested the fate of the na- 
tions of Europe; for had the English been once 
expelled from Portugal, the universal tendency 
of affairs throughout Europe would have been 
towards peace; and on the other hand, were 
they once firmly established in this country, and 
Massena compelled to retreat, the fortunes of the 
Empire would begin to succumb to those of Great 
Britain, as the first step, perhaps, towards some 
immediate catastrophe: the crisis was therefore 
of the most serious nature, but its event de- 
pended less on the two generals charged with its 
decision, than on the two governments whose 
duty it was to supply them with the means 
of doing so; the one of these countries being 
agitated by the spirit of party, and the other 
governed by a master whom prosperity had 
blinded.” 


Massena was compelled to retreat, and 
Wellington advanced. The battle of Fu- 
entes D’Onoro, which shortly afterwards 
followed, is related in a subsequent chap- 
ter; and, making allowance for the opi- 
nions of the narrator, it is described in 
a fair manner. For the first time we 
have a moderately fair and candid ac- 
count of the Peninsular War from a 
French writer, and therefore we shall 
look forward with much interest for the 
appearance of the succeeding volumes. 


Transactions of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire. Vol. VIII. Ses- 
sion 1855-6. (London: J. H. & J. Parker. 
8vo.)—The contents of this volume are of 
a more varied character than we should 
have expected to find in the Transactions of 
an historical society, wide as the scope of 
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such society may be. Amongst the papers 
in this volume we have one “On the 
means of testing Marine Meteorological 
Instruments ;” another “On a Fungoid 
Disease affecting the Pear-tree ;” another 
on “Results deduced from Observations 
taken with the Self-registering Anemo- 
meter and Rain-Guage at the Liverpool 
Observatory ;” and others equally foreign 
to what we humbly conceive to be the ob- 
jects of the society. The first paper in the 
volume is one of the best: it is by Mr. 
John Hodgson Hinde, “On the State of 
the Western Portion of the Ancient King- 
dom of Northumberland, down to the 
period of the Norman Conquest.” The 
next contains some interesting particulars 
respecting the marvellous growth of the 
town of Liverpool, which contained— 
In 1801. . . . 81,910 inhabitants. 
18ll. . . 104,860 
1821. . . . 142,060 
1831. . . . 203,200 
1841. . . . 248,830 
1851. . . . 339,680 e 
Another paper “On the Rise and Progress 
of the Manufacturing ‘Towns of Lancashire 
and Cheshire,” by Mr. Buxton, also con- 
tains some curions statistics. There are 
various other interesting papers in the 
volume, to which a capital index is ap- 


pended, 


Notes and Queries for Worcestershire. 
By Joun Noaxe. (London: Longman 
and Co. 12mo., 352 pp.)—Our readers 
will readily call to mind the quaint and 
out-of-the-way bits of information which 
Mr. Noake has contributed from time to 
time to “The Gentieman’s Magazine ;” 
but, with ourselves, they will be surprised 


at the industry and ingenuity with which 
the work before us has been compiled. 
Those stray scraps, together with some 
contributed to other periodicals, and a few 
not before printed, are here collected into 
one of the most entertaining volumes that 
can be conceived. So far from being an 
heterogeneous jumble, the separate pieces 
fit together like a beautiful Mosaic, and the 
doings of the past are brought before us 
in the most vivid colours. The first por- 
tion of the volume is occupied by extracts, 
with comments upon the Parish Records 
of the City of Worcester. Next we have 
the County Sessions Records ; Chapters on 
Witchcraft ; The Gaol; The Poor; Social 
Regulations ; The Church and the People ; 
Dissenting Chapels and Meeting-houses ; 
Bridges and Highways; County MSS. ; 
Charms, Spells, Legends, and Traditions ; 
Old Customs, and Miscellaneous Notes. 
We will make no extracts, but recommend 
the volume to all who love to dwell upon 
bygone times and time-honoured customs. 


Cottage Prints, from the Old Testa- 
ment, (Oxford: J. H. & J. Parker.)— 
Twenty-eight large quarto prints, most bril- 
liantly coloured, are, even in these cheap 
days, quite a marvel of cheapness. For the 
nursery they are just as suitable as for 
the cottage ; but whether given to children 
or to the poor, we are certain that they 
will give both pleasure and instruction. 
Uncoloured prints, however beautifully 
executed, are not half so welcome as co- 
loured ones; nor do they convey the same 
amount of instruction to the half-edu- 
cated: we therefore gladly recommend 
these prints. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of this 
Association commenced on Monday, Aug. 
25, at Bridgwater, at which place the 
congress held its sittings until Thursday, 
and adjourned to Bath on Friday, where 
the closing meeting was held. 

The proceedings commenced by a public 
meeting in the Town-hall, where Mr. T. J. 
Pettigrew, vice-president and treasurer of 
the society, gave an introductory sketch of 
the antiquities of Somersetshire. This 
county was as remarkable for its numerous 
antiquities as for the variety of its subjects 
pertaining to natural history. The Somer- 
setshire Archeological Society had of late 
done much to elucidate the history of the 

11 


RESEARCHES. 


county. These local societies, now esta- 
blished in several counties of the kingdom, 
dated their origin from the exertions of 
the British Archeological Association ; for 
they were the first constituted body to in- 
stitute an examination into the different 
localities, and made a commencement in 
the county of Kent, at a meeting held in 
Canterbury in the autumn of 1844, During 
the twelve years that have since elapsed 
various places had been visited by the 
Archeological Institute, which had suc- 
ceeded in eliciting much valuable informa- 
tion relative to the antiquities of the 
country, and had also created a desire to 
preserve them. It happened that both 
the Somersetshire local society and the 
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British Archeological Association had se- 
lected Bridgwater as the centre in which 
their annual meeting for 1856 should be 
held, and it was not until this determina- 
tion had been made on the part of the 
Association, that the council became ac- 
quainted with the intention of the Somer- 
setshire Society. The local society, rather 
than interfere with the proceedings of the 
Association, determined to withhold as- 
sembling this year; and he begged to 
express the thanks of the Association for 
the liberality thus evinced, and for the 
presence and co-operation of so many mem- 
bers of the local society. The lecturer then 
adverted to the early history of the county. 
The primeval antiquities of Somersetshire 
were either few in number or had been 
scantily reported. The more remarkable 
having been pointed out, attention was 
drawn to the numerous encampments and 
earthworks in Somersetshire, and to the 
Roman remains found in various parts of 
the county unconnected with the encamp- 
ments. In Roman antiquities Somerset- 
shire was pronounced to be exceedingly 
rich, every part of the county appearing to 
be capable of yielding examples illustrative 
of its occupation by the Romans. Villas 
have been discovered and pavements exca- 
vated. Many of the churches of Somerset- 
shire were specially deserving of attention. 
They were in general remarkable by the 
absence of aisles (except in very large edi- 
fices, such as St. Cuthbert), by the frequent 
presence of transepts, by the octagonal 
form of their towers, and by the abun- 
dance of cruciform specimens. The lecturer 
enumerated the leading peculiarities of the 
churches proposed to be visited by the 
Association, and concluded by an eloquent 
vindication of the study of antiquities, in 
elucidating the history of former ages, the 
progress of the arts, the history of many 
useful inventions, and the manners and 
habits of our ancestors. 

Monday afternoon was devoted to an 
examination of the local antiquities of this 
town. The parish church is a large struc- 
ture of red stone, principally remarkable 
for its slender spire, which springs from a 
tower 174 feet in height. It contains a 
roof and screens of black oak, and an altar- 
piece of great merit, which is said to have 
been taken from a French privateer, and 
presented to the town by Lord Pawlett. 
The Association next visited the only re- 
maining vestige of the castle wall, now 
forming the wall of a stable in Castle- 
street. Bridgwater Castle, at the time of 
the Rebellion, was one of the strongest in 
the kingdom. The Association also visited 
the house in which Admiral Blake is said 
to have been born. 

Gent. Mae. Vou. XLVI. 


An evening meeting was held at the 
Town-hall, at which a paper on the history 
of the town of Bridgwater was read by 
Mr. G. Parker. 

Mr. Planché next read a paper on the 
Earls and Dukes of Somerset. 

The proceedings concluded with some 
references by Mr. Black to the muniments 
of the town and corporation of Bridgwater, 
which are of great antiquity, and in excel- 
lent preservation. Among other docu- 
ments was a list, drawn up in the reign of 
Edward III., of all the town-lands in the 
county, in the nature of an assessment, in 
which the town of Bridgwater is called 
upon to pay more than double the amount 
payable by the inhabitants of Bath. 

On Tuesday morning the Association 
left Bridgwater, at nine o’clock, on a visit 
to Glastonbury Abbey and Wells Cathe- 
dral. Some interesting notes of Glaston- 
bury, its legends, the holythorn trees, and 
its abbots, by Dr. Beattie, which was read 
by Mr. Wright, enabled the members to 
appreciate the vast extent of the abbey, 
and the magnificence of its appointments. 
St. Joseph’s Chapel, one of the best speci- 
mens of the transition from the Norman 
to the Pointed style was duly admired, 
with its pretty triplet window at the west 
end, the sculptured richness of its north 
entrance, and the light buttresses and airy 
turret of the exterior wall on the south 
side. The ruins of the church and the 
roofless chapel of St. Mary, with its 
pointed windows and archways,—the ab- 
bot’s kitchen, a curious specimen of archi- 
tecture, with massive walls strongly but- 
tressed, and a picturesque turret,—and the 
George Inn, the old pilgrim’s house, with 
a picturesque front, dating from 1475, 
made up together a rich feast of anti- 
quarian interest. 

The Association then proceeded on their 
way to Wells, where they inspected the 
cathedral and other objects of curiosity. 
Mr. Pettigrew, the vice-president, read 
a letter from the eminent antiquary, Mr. 
John Britton, now in his 87th year, con- 
taining a concise account of the antiquities 
of this ancient city, its cathedral, cloisters, 
chapter-house, &c. Mr. Britton says of 
the Cathedral of Wells :—“ In this edifice 
the whole history of Christian architecture, 
from the Norman invasion to the Refor- 
mation, may be said to be involved. Al- 
though it does not contain any specimen 
of the pure Anglo-Norman era, it displays 
examples of the very earliest pointed 
arches, with their usual concomitant mem- 
bers. It was commenced about 1213. 
The lover of architectural antiquities will 
be induced to dwell especially on the gor- 
geous west front, with its elaborate and 
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beautiful sculpture, the north porch, and 
the whole assemblage of buildings as seen 
from the north-west angle of the cathedral 
yard.” Mr. Britton will be glad to hear 
that the nave, the transept, the choir, 
presbytery, the lady-chapel, the chapter- 
house, with its unique approach and sin- 
gular crypt, the capitals to the various 
pillars, of rich and varied foliage, the com- 
plicated clock in the north transept, were 
pointed out by turns to the intelligent and 
enthusiastic admiration of the members of 
the Association. The west front has been 
truly described as one of the noblest Gothic 
fagades in the kingdom, and with its 300 
statues, forms a gallery of early Christian 
art*. Among these remains of the piety 
and reverence of a former age, the mem- 
bers of the Association lingered with de- 
light, until the approach of evening warned 
them to return to their quarters at Bridg- 
water. The visit to Wells was rendered 
still more agreeable by the courtesy of the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. Lord Auck- 
land not only threw open the episcopal 
palace and grounds to the members of 
the Association, but kindly accompanied 
them in their visit to the cathedral, the 
chapter-house, and the refectory. The 
cathedral is now seen to great advantage, 
in all the freshness of an extensive resto- 
ration; the dazzling whiteness of the 
stone being, however, relieved by a judi- 
cious use of gold and colour. ‘The first 
thing which strikes the visitor on entering 
at the west door, is the wonderful boldness 
of design and massiveness of the inverted 
arch which supports the central tower. 
It was objected by some of the members of 
the Association, that this arch obstructs 
the uninterrupted view of the building 
from the east end of the cathedral, and 
that it is not, in fact, necessary for 
the support of the tower. A further, and 
it was considered unnecessary obstruction, 
to the view of the ceiling of the building 
from the east end, is threatened in the 
erection of an organ over the screen which 
separates the choir from the nave. It 
was argued that to place the organ in this 
position is against the current of all 
modern restorations. The bishop’s throne 
has been recently stripped of paint and 
whitewash, and may now be regarded as 
one of the most richly decorated episcopal 
thrones in stone-work of which the king- 
dom can boast. Prebendal stalls in stone 
have also been constructed, and fine cano- 
pied sedilia, with light columns of Purbeck 
marble, have been erected by the altar. 
The aspect of the choir, with its light and 
graceful arches, and clustered pillars, and 
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the lady-chapel beyond—an exquisite ex- 
ample of the decorated Gothic—excited 
the admiration of the visitors to the highest 
point. The lady-chapel has a groined roof 
of rich workmanship, resting on clustered 
pillars of Purbeck marble, five coloured 
windows, and a tesselated pavement. The 
view of the cathedral from this chapel is 
of extraordinary beauty. Wells Cathedral 
is rich in shrines of the early bishops. The 
shrine of Bishop Beckington, 1465, is so 
elaborate and delicate in its detail, that it 
has been compared to a work of lace rather 
than one of stone. Among the other 
monuments are the shrine of Bishop Dro- 
kensford—a graceful pinnacle-structure of 
stone, the chantry of Bishop Bubwith, 
1424, and the chantry of Dean Sugar, 
1480. 

The members of the Association as- 
sembled in the chapter-house, an octagonal 
structure supported in the centre by a 
single pier of light clustered marble shafts. 
The chapter-house is by many considered 
the noblest portion of the cathedral, and 
is entirely unique among the chapter- 
houses of the kingdom. It was begun in 
1298, and finished in the reign of Edward 
Ill. Mr. Pettigrew here read a paper 
on the cathedral, in which the letter 
from Mr. Britton, upon the beauties 
of the edifice, was prefaced by a feeling 
testimony to the value of Mr. Britton’s 
services to architecture. The reading 
of the portion explanatory of the noble 
west front was resumed, after the sur- 
vey of the cathedral, on the lawn at the 
west end, when the members were enabled 
to compare the theories of Professor 
Cockerell with the impressions derived 
from an ocular inspection of the sculptures 
of the west front. Some of the conclusions 
of the Professor were warmly disputed by 
the Association, but all agreed in admiring 
the richness and prodigality of execution 
visible in the facade, and in the richly 
decorated and sculptured buttresses. 

The bishop’s palace is surrounded by a 
moat, and by thick and lofty walls flanked 
by towers. It was founded as early as the 
year 1088, and contains a chapel in the 
Decorated style, founded by Bishop Jocelyn 
in 1236, and a great hall, now roofless and 
incomplete, built by Bishop Burnell in 
1275. The gallery of the episcopal palace 
—a room eighty feet in length, with 
groined roof and richly carved doors and 
wainscoting —is hung with portraits of 
several bishops of the see, among which 
may be mentioned portraits, more or less 
authentic, of Wolsey, Godwin, Laud, and 
Ken. The members were also conducted 





* Vide Professor Cockerell’s History of Wells Cathedral. 
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by the Bishop to the Vicar’s Close, or Col- 
lege. St. Cuthbert’s Church, a specimen 
of the Decorated style, was also visited. 
It is unnecessary to say that the warmest 
thanks of the Association were presented 
by Mr. Pettigrew to the Earl of Auckland, 
for the kindness and courtesy which had 
so materially enhaneed the pleasure and 
profit of the visit to Wells. 

On the return of the Association to 
Bridgwater, a conversazione was held at 
the Royal Clarence Hotel, when Mr. Cars- 
lake, town-elerk of Bridgwater, pointed 
out the chief features of antiquarian inte- 
rest in the neighbourhood of Bridgwater, 
and a discussion ensued, in which the Rev. 
W. A. Jones, Mr. Planché, and others 
took part. 

On Wednesday morning, at nine o'clock, 
the Association set out on a visit to Mar- 
tock, Stoke-sub-Hamdon, Stoke Church, 
Montacute, Brympton, Yeovil. Montacute- 
house, the seat of the Phelipses, is an 
imposing and remarkable edifice, pierced 
on its east front by no less than forty-one 
Tudor windows. The spaces between these 
windows on the second story are occupied 
by statues. There are here the remains 
of a Cluniac monastery, and a monument 
and effigies of the date of 1484 in the 
church, to the memory of David Phelips 
and Anne his wife. On the summit of 
Stoke Down, among the remains of a 
British camp, the visitor may enjoy a 
panorama of great extent, and combining 
many picturesjue features. Yeovil is a 
busy town, sitaated in a pretty country. 
Its chief manufacture appears to be that 
of kid-gloves, which is so extensively 
carried on, that £70,000 per annum are 
said to be annually paid to the workmen. 

On Thursday the members of the As- 
sociation returned to Bridgwater, after 
visiting Montacute and Yeovil. A public 
meeting was afterwards held in the Town- 
hall, Mr. Pettigrew in the chair, at which 
a paper was read by Mr. V. Irving, on 
the Cissbury group of camps in Sussex, 
and the evidence afforded by them in il- 
lustration of the modes by which may 
be determined the nation to which the 
construction of any particular earthwork 
intrenchment may belong. 

Mr. Planché next read a paper by Mr. 
J. G. French, on rayed banners and the 
earliest armorial charges. 

This morning the Association left Bridg- 
water by train for Clevedon, and proceeded 
to visit in succession, Clevedon Church, 
Walton Castle and Church, Walton-in- 
Gordano Church, Canenor Court, Clapton- 
in-Gordano Church, Cadbury Camp, Tick- 
enham Church, and Clevedon Court. 

Walton Church is a solitary ruin. Wal- 


ton Castle is situated on a lofty hill, com- 
manding a beautiful view. The ruins con- 
sist of an octagonal wall, with a tower at 
each angle, and, in the area thus formed, 
of an octagonal keep with a tower at one 
angle. Walton-in-Gordano is situated in 
a pretty dell. Cadbury Camp, a Roman 
fortification, is formed by two ramparts 
made of loose stones. It occupies a com- 
manding point, overlooking the Vale of 
Nailsea on one side, and of Portbury on 
the other. Clevedon Court, the seat of 
Sir A. H. Elton, dates from the reign of 
Edward III., but was restored in the time 
of Elizabeth, and has since received many 
alterations and additions. The fine front 
is of the fourteenth century. The kitchen 
and parts of the entrance-hall are among 
the most ancient parts of the building. 
The hill above the mansion commands a 
very extensive view. 

The Association then returned to Cleve- 
don, a rising modern watering-place, shel- 
tered by a rocky height. The old village, 
of which the watering-place is an offshoot, 
contains Myrtle-cottage, the favourite resi- 
dence of Coleridge, which is described in 
his “ Sibylline Leaves :”— 

** Low was our pretty cot; our tallest rose 

Peeped at the chamber window.” 

Clevedon Old Church contains the 
burial-place of the Clevedons, anciently 
lords of the manor. Sir Thomas Cleve- 
don is represented by an effigy fully 
armed, and resting its feet on a bull. A 
monument is placed in the south tran- 
sept to the memory of the wife of Mr. 
Hallam, the historian. Mrs. Hallam was 
daughter of Sir Abraham Elton, of Cleve- 
don Court. 

After a day spent in the enjoyment of 
the landscape presented by this hilly and 
beautiful country, and in the inspection 
of many interesting churches and ruins, 
the Association returned to Bridgwater, 
where they arrived about 7 o’clock; and 
after the usual ordinary at the Royal 
Clarence Hotel, the concluding meeting 
of the Bridgwater Congress was held in 
the Town-hall. A pauper by Mr. Brent, 
jun., on Scribes and Notaries, was read 
by Mr. Pettigrew; and Mr. Black again 
deciphered some of the ancient rolls of 
the corporation of Bridgwater. 

Mr. Pettigrew having expressed the 
warm sense entertained by the Association 
of the kindness and cordiality with which 
they had been received by the Mayor and 
inhabitants of Bridgwater, votes of thanks 
to the authorities, the local committee, 
and the archeologists of the neighbour- 
hood were unanimously agreed to, and 
suitably acknowledged. 

On Friday the Vice-President, the Very 
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Rev. the Dean of Llandaff, and the other 
members set out for Bath. The members 
of the local committee had assembled to 
receive the Association in the Royal Lite- 
rary Institution, and Captain Scobell, 
M.P., Mr. Tite, M.P., Mr. John Britton, 
and several of the gentry and clergy of 
the town and neighbourhood, were also 
present. Dr. Markland having taken the 
chair, welcomed the Association to Bath, 
and read an interesting paper on the 
history and antiquities of the city. The 
same subject was further pursued in detail 
by the Rev. H. M. Scarth, who read a 
paper on the Roman antiquities of Bath; 
and by Mr. Davis, who gave a sketch of 
the churches in Bath. The Association 
then adjourned, and re-assembled at 2 
o’clock, when they proceeded to visit the 
churches and public buildings of the town. 
The Abbey-church, of course, first claimed 
their attention. 

The Association next visited Bellott’s 
Hospital, founded by the steward of the 
household to Queen Elizabeth. Hetley- 
house, one of the oldest mansions in Bath, 
built by Sir W. Hungerford in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, contains a fine speci- 
men of the wood-carving of the period 
over the chimneypiece. It is now occu- 
pied as a chapel by the Mormonites, and 
invitations to believe in Joseph Smith 
and to emigrate to Nauvoo met the eyes 
of the lady visitors. The Association 
afterwards visited the City-baths and 
Pump-rooms, and the house once occu- 
pied by Beau Nash. The morning’s pere- 
grination concluded by a visit to St. 
“Michael’s Church, where some of the 
ancient records of the Abbey-church were 
examined and read by Mr. Black. 

The Association next adjourned to re- 
assemble at dinner at the Guildhall. It 
was originally intended that the dinner 
should take place in the gardens of the 
Royal Institution, but this design was 
abandoned in consequence of the un- 
settled state of the weather. 

Saturday was devoted to visiting the 
encampments and churches around Bath, 
and the weather being fine, a most in- 
. teresting and healthful excursion was en- 
joyed by between fifty and sixty ladies 
and gentlemen. The company assembled 
at the Institution, and shortly after ten 
o’clock they set out in half-a-dozen vehi- 
cles on their route. The first object of in- 
terest visited was old Widcombe Church, 
which was highly praised. Attention was 
directed to the monumental inscription 
“mentioned by Mr. C. E. Davis in his paper, 
and Mr.C. P. Russell pointed out that 
_Mr. D. had laboured under a misconcep- 
tion as to the name: instead of there be- 
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ing simply an initial letter “E,” it was 
stated by Mr. Russell that he had found, 
on reference to the Burial Register, that 
that letter was the final one of the Chris- 
tian name—Joane—the part of the monu- 
ment containing the other portion being 
broken off. 

Driving past Widcombe-house, through 
the adjacent vale, and skirting the Abbey 
Cemetery, the excursionists arrived at 
Prior-park. Mr. Davis announced to the 
company that the house was built by 
Allen, and the grounds laid out by Brown, 
the first landscape gardener. Passing up 
the principal staircase—with which all 
were much pleased—the chapel was visit- 
ed. This portion, it was stated, was also 
built by Allen, at the same time as the 
house, and here Warburton officiated pre- 
viously to his being made bishop. 

While admiring the building, it was 
suggested that it would be an object wor- 
thy of the archeologists to subscribe and 
purchase the park and estate. Lamenting 
its forlorn condition, yet expatiating on 
its many and varied beauties, the party 
left, and were soon enjoying a splendid 
ride along the road to Hampton and Cla- 
verton Down, and peeping at any and 
every object of interest it was possible to 
catch a glimpse of, distant or near. Ar- 
rived in a field on Claverton Down, near 
the old race-course, those who chose left 
the carriages and proceeded over the down ; 
while those who remained in them were 
conveyed round through the city to take 
up the party at the turnpike at Bathamp- 
ton. The bulk of the party accompanied 
the Rev. Mr. Scarth, who pointed out the 
line of the Belgic Boundary (the Wans- 
dyke), and also the trackway through the 
camp, which was traversed from the south 
end to that on the east. Standing on the 
brow of the hill overlooking Bathampton, 
the rev. gentleman read a portion of a 
paper on the Belgic settlement, indicating 
the direction in which the camps of Mays 
Knowle, Stantonbury, and Little Solsbury 
stood, and giving of them and other parts 
of the settlement many particulars of an 
interesting character. ‘The Wansdyke, he 
stated, extended from Savernake to Por- 
tishead, a distance of eighty miles. Re- 
ferring to the druidical remains at Stanton 
Drew, he remarked that the great temple 
of which they formed a part was to the 
western end of the camps what Stonehenge 
was to the east end. In traversing what 
was formerly the stone avenue leading to 
the temple, or site of judicial assemblies, 
Mr. Searth expressed regret that the only 
few remains should be carried away to 
form ornaments in gardens, and stated 
that it was only a fortnight previous that 
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a waggon was on the down carrying away 
the stones. A ruined cromlech, the spring 
that supplied the camp, and the junction 
at Batheaston of the two Roman roads 
from Cirencester and Marlborough, were 
pointed out to the party. 

Arrived at the Hampton turnpike, the 
carriages were in attendance, and a short 
drive brought the party to Hampton 
Church, which was inspected, and an in- 
teresting paper read by Mr. Jeffrey. 

On leaving the building they inspected 
two figures of a knight and lady, one on 
each side of the porch-door. Mr. Planché 
announced them to belong to the reign of 
Edward III., and to be exceedingly curi- 
ous. A figure referred to by Mr. Jeffrey, 
situate at the outside end of the building, 
was then discussed, and was said to have 
surmounted the tomb of a bishop of the 
eleventh century. 

Proceeding to the mansion of C. Shep- 
pard, Esq., upwards of thirty satisfied 
their artistic taste by a look at a fine gal- 
lery of paintings, and then their bodily 
appetites with something equally tasty, 
yet, under the circumstances, more agree- 
able. Justice having been done to the 
elegant repast which Mr. Sheppard’s kind- 
ness had prepared, the guests proceeded 
across the ferry to meet the others of the 
party who were provided with refresh- 
ments at the residence of the Rev. Mr. 
Moore, of Batheaston. 

A visit was then paid to Batheaston 
Church, in respect to which Mr. Davis 
pointed out that the tower—which was 
four-storied, and a type of the style of the 
churches found in Somerset—was the 
finest of its kind in this part. The angular 
turret was marked on other parts of the 
tower; and the uncommon part was the 
hood-moulding round it under the sills of 
the window. A pine-tree in the garden 
of Mr. Rawlinson, opposite the church, 
was much admired for its rarity and 
beauty. The company were informed by 
the respected vicar of the parish that it 
was known to be upwards of three hun- 
dred years old, and the Marquis of Lans- 
downe’s gardener had paid it a visit for 
the purpose of including it in a work on 
pines which he was compiling. 

The party then accepted the kind offer 
of Mrs. Moseley, of Kagle-house, to in- 
spect her collection of rubbings of brasses, 
&c. The visit amply repaid the trouble, 
as, besides numerous rubbings of a curious 
description, there were many objects of a 
most recherché character, including a beau- 
tifully preserved and illuminated copy of 
the charters of King Charles II. to the 
Merchant Venturers of England. Taking 
‘leave of these, the company pushed on to 
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Swainswick—some taki to the car- 
riages, while others preferred the walk 
over Little Solsbury camp, and through 
the fields. 

On arriving at the point of meeting, 
the house of Prynne, recorder of Bath, 
who had his ears cut off in the reign of 
Charles I., was pointed out, and a visit 
paid to the church adjoining, of which 
the particulars were described by Mr. 
Jeffrey. It contains the monuments of 
Prynne’s parents. 

Driving on, the party visited Langridge 
Church, which was regarded with con- 
siderable interest, as it was found to con- 
tain several objects of great antiquity. 
Mr. Jeffrey read an interesting account of 
the building, from which we take the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

“There is lying on the floor of the 
tower a graceful figure of a lady, in the 
dress of the fourteenth century. It is 
traditionally supposed to have belonged to 
a torab of the Walshe family, which for- 
merly stood near to the north door of the 
nave, and was removed to make way for 
the modern pews. On the same floor lie 
a group containing a figure of the Virgin 
and Holy Child. Tradition states that it 
was formerly standing in the north wall ; 
but it is not improbable that it may be 
the figure of the Rood that formerly 
adorned the rood-loft, and was removed or 
hidden at the time of the destruction of 
the rood-lofts. These figures are now 
covered with green mouldiness, and are 
hastening to decay, being exposed where 
the feet of the school-children must inflict 
injury upon them.” 

At the conclusion of the paper, the 
figures referred to therein were inspected : 
one of them was pronounced by Mr. 
Planché to belong to the time of Henry 
III. or Edward IL. and the other— that 
of the Virgin and Child—to be of Norman 
origin, of the time of William Rufus. 
Mr. P. stated that the latter was the most 
interesting object he had ever seen, and 
expr his regret, in common with 
others, that it was suffered to occupy so 
unworthy a place—the corner of the floor 
in the tower—and also a hope that draw- 
ings might be taken of so valuable a relic. 

Here the Mayor and Dr. Falconer joined 
the party, who took the road to Lans- 
downe. On arriving near the rectory- 
house, the Rev. Mr. Blathwayt kindly sub- 
mitted for inspection a battle-axe, found 
in a stone coffin dug up in the garden 
attached to his residence, and which was 
pronounced to be of Oriental design. 

Arrived on Lansdown, the carriages drove 
to the monument of Sir B. Grenville, and 
then on to the Grand Stand, where re- 
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freshments were again partaken of. Some 
few, however, accompanied by the Rev. 
Mr. Scarth, walked to Prospect Stile, to 
enjoy the magnificent view to be obtained 
therefrom, and to view the Roman and 
Saxon encampments. That done, the party 
set out on their return. 

The chapel of St. Lawrence, on Lans- 
down, supposed to have been built on the 
site of a hospital erected to give succour to 
pilgrims on their way to the shrine of St. 
Joseph of Arimathea, at Glaston, was 
pointed out in passing. It is in the farm- 
yard opposite the Blathwayt Arms. These 
pilgrims’ chapels are often to be found 
near the boundaries of large conventual 
houses, at the entrance of towns, at the 
foot or on the centre of bridges. The 
interiors, which once gave rest to the 
weary, and afforded a pittance to the dis- 
tressed and hungry, are now too desolate 
and dreary even to be sought as a shelter 
for the wandering cattle. This chapel has 
been for many years a farm-house. Traces 
of the buttresses that supported the nave 
or tower (if it possessed any) may now be 
seen, and Early English windows that for- 
merly gave light to the nave now perform 
that office for mean and servile uses—some 
are blocked up; and the chancel-arch may 
be discovered in the stable or cow-house. 
The interior presents no object worthy of 
particular notice. Nearly every vestige of 
its former uses is entirely removed, and 
the space filled by rooms and offices for 
the use of the tenant of the Chapel Farm. 

A visit had been projected to Charl- 
combe Church, but owing to the time 
allotted for the excursion being expired, 
it was passed over. The church was 
pointed out to and admired by the visitors 
when coming down the hill. The party 
arrived in Bath about 7 o’clock. 

The concluding meeting of the congress 
was held at the Guildhall shortly after 
eight o’clock, and was numerously attended. 
After partaking of a conversazione tea in 
the Council-chamber, the company as- 
sembled in the Hall, under the presidency 
of his Worship the Mayor, supported by 
Mr. Tite, M.P., John Britton, Esq., T. J. 
Pettigrew, Esq., &c. 

Mr. Tite read a paper “On the Gradual 
Improvement in the Social Manners and 
Condition of the People of England during 
the Middle Ages, as evidenced by the Im- 
provement of their Buildings and Habita- 
tions,” with a few remarks on the condition 
of the people themselves during the same 
period. The paper was rendered unusually 
interesting by the extracts from old writers 
which Mr. Tite had collected for the pur- 
pose of presenting a correct view of society 
during the middle ages. The hon. member 
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observed, it would be easy to continue these 
sketches, to shew how, with the providen- 
tial discovery of printing, knowledge be- 
came extended and accessible, men began 
to think, and liberty and freedom, after 
many struggles, were established. Their 
domestic buildings, in like manner, im- 
proved with increasing civilization, and 
doubtless tended to promote it. 

The Mayor then proposed success to the 
British Archeological Association, whose 
object was to encourage the promotion of 
the arts and sciences of ancient times, and 
to hand down to future generations the 
memorials of the same. This Association 
and the Archeological Institute were like 
two great rivers, which fertilized the lands 
through which they passed; both helped 
to spread education, and to extend the 
sciences. Of late years the sciences had 
rapidly advanced, and none more so than 
archeology: and what more important 
object could there be, than to encourage 
the study of literature and art? He pro- 
posed success to the Association, and thanks 
to them for their visit; the only regret 
connected with which was that it was so 
brief. 

T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., in acknowledging 
the compliment, said he could assure his 
Worship and the citizens of Bath, that the 
members of the Association highly es- 
teemed the notice which had been taken 
of them, and the cordial reception they 
had received on this occasion. Many 
papers had been kindly promised, but 
time would not admit of their being read ; 
and they must now wind up their pro- 
ceedings by thanking those who had ren- 
dered their services during the holding of 
this congress. As a first step towards 
this end, he begged to propose a vote 
of thanks to the patrons of the congress, 
Lord Portman (who had been unavoid- 
ably prevented attending their meeting), 
and the Bishop of Bath and Wells, whose 
kindness they had experienced on their 
visit to Wells.—The proposition was car- 
ried nem. con. 

Similar votes were then passed to the 
directors of the Royal Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution, for their cordial recep- 
tion of the Association; to Mr. Tite and 
the other gentlemen who had contributed 
to the interest of the meeting by furnish- 
ing papers ; to Sir A. H. Elton and others, 
for the hospitality they had shewn in 
entertaining the members during the ex- 
cursions; to the local secretaries and com- 
mittee for their indefatigable exertions 
during the congress; and to Mr. Petti- 
grew, to whom the Society was indebted 
for its existence. 

Mr. Pettigrew, in acknowledging the 
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compliment, made mention of the name 
of John Britton, Esq., who, though so ad- 
vanced in years, was still as ardent as 
ever in his efforts to promote the success 
of archzol Might he long continue 
to live and enjoy the honour he had 
so deservedly obtained. There had 
been no congress held in the history of 
the Association, in which he (Mr. Petti- 
grew) wight fairly say they had met 
with more objects of antiquarian interest, 
or more subjects for future investigation, 
than the present. He had derived great 
satisfaction in looking round on the arti- 
cles preserved in the museum of the Royal 
Literary Institution ; but as they had not 
been made known to the public, he trust- 
ed the directors would accept his offer on 
the part of the Archeological Association, 
to bear the expense of giving to the public 
drawings of any object which might be 
thought desirable. The speaker concluded 
by proposing the thanks of the Association 
to the Mayor and Corporation, for the 
kindness they had shewn in promoting the 
success of the congress. 

The Mayor, inresponding, observed that, 
much as the excursion of that day had 
embraced, there were still many objects of 
interest around this city which had not 
been seen; and he therefore trusted that 
the time was not far distant when the 
Association would think it desirable again 
to pay a visit to Bath, and extend it 
to something like a week, at least.—The 
congress then terminated. 


CAMBRIAN ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

TuIs society met at Welshpool on the 
18th of August, for the tenth annual time 
since its first institution. The rule of the 
Association is to take one of the counties 
of Wales and the four march counties, 
alternately north and south, every year; 
and, after having completed its cycle, it 
will again go through the counties in the 
usual order. Wales unfortunately has no 
metropolis, no political and social centre ; 
it is divided also, in a very marked man- 
ner, into North and South—strong preju- 
dices existing between the inhabitants of 
these two great divisions. Besides this, 
the mountain-chains tend to isolate the 
inhabitants of the different valleys and 
districts from each other; while round 
the south coast, part of the north coast, 
and the marches, there exist several hete- 
rogeneous tribes of men connected neither 
with the native Welsh nor with each 
other. Add to these social peculiarities 
the unequal and irregular prevalence of 
either language, Welsh or English, and it 
will be readily understood how much diffi- 
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culty generally may be anticipated not 
only in getting Welshmen to combine for 
any purpose, particularly an archeological 
one, but also in inducing them to look 
with favour on any project or pursuit that 
does not immediately affect their own 
locality. The gentry of Wales residing on 
their estates are by far less numerous, pro- 
portionally, than in England: there is also 
a singular absence of an educated middle 
class ; indeed, the middle class is limited 
almost entirely to professional men and 
their families; and the farmers are small 
holders, and excessively ignorant, though 
well disposed when well directed. The 
clergy, as a body, are not men of literary 
or scientific acquirements :—exceptions, of 
course, there are, but they are few: their 
origin, their education, and their means 
(with the exception of those in certain 
portions of North Wales and Glamorgan- 
shire), do not induce them to turn their 
attention in those directions; and hence, if 
they support any societies, they are gene- 
rally of merely an ecclesiastical nature. 

It is from causes such as these that 
the Cambrian Archeological Association, 
though tolerably numerous for the size of 
the principality, never musters in large 
numbers at its annual meetings. The 
North will not travel to the South, nor 
the East to the West; hence their meet- 
ings generally consist of some thirty pro- 
fessed antiquaries or so; and they gather 
round them for the time being the friends 
of archeology more or less active in any 
given neighbourhood. Notwithstanding 
these apparently unfavourable circum- 
stances, and in spite of the apathy or the 
ignorance of their fellow-countrymen, the 
Cambrian archeologists have made up by 
their energy for their comparative paucity, 
and their meetings have always been lively 
and successful. At the present time, too, 
in consequence of the indefatigable exer- 
tions of the secretaries, treasurer, and 
chairman, their finances are in a more 
prosperous condition than those of most 
other archeological societies. They pub- 
lish their Journal quarterly ; they illus- 
trate it amply and well; they pay punc- 
tually ; and they always have a handsome 
balance in hand. So much may be done 
by personal energy and good-will! 

One remarkable circumstance has dis- 
tinguished this Association—it has been 
highly fortunate in the choice of its annual 
presidents; and a very considerable por- 
tion of the success of each annual meeting 
has been due to the activity, kindness, 
and hospitality of the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who have filled this office. Sir 
Stephen Glynne, Lord Dunraven, Lord 
Cawdor, Lord Dynevor, and now Lord 
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Powys, as well as Mr. Wynne, M.P., Mr. 
West, M.P., Sir Joseph Bailey, and the 
late Mr. Robert Clive,—all these eminent 
persons have striven to do their duty as 
presidents in the most praiseworthy man- 
ner. One remarkable omission, however, 
ought to be noted: only one meeting has 
ever been attended by a Welsh bishop— 
for the Bishop of St. David’s was present 
at the Tenby meeting; while one bishop 
(Bangor) and two Welsh deans (Bangor 
and St. Asaph) do not even belong to the 
society. On the other hand, almost every 
learned man in Wales, every one who has 
any pretension to literary acquirements, 
with very few exceptions, may be found in 
the list of members of this flourishing 
little society. 

Having premised thus much, we pro- 
ceed to observe that the recent meeting 
at Welshpool, though not so stirring and 
exciting as that of 1855 at Llandeilo, was 
notable for the nearly equal attendance of 
members from North and South Wales ; 
for the very able and hospitable manner 
in which the Earl of Powys discharged 
his duties as president ; and most particu- 
larly for the extreme unfavourableness of 
the weather—the rain having descended 
incessantly during the whole meeting, with 
the exception of some thirty-six hours! 
Welshpool, as the principal town in Mont- 
gomeryshire, was well chosen ; the neigh- 
bourhood, which is of extreme beauty, 
being rich in early British and Saxon re- 
mains, with a fair proportion of Roman 
camps, medizval castles, and curious paro- 
chial churches. The marches of any 
country are sure to be good places of 
meeting for archzologists, especially if 
they have any debating powers among 
them. 

The meeting commenced on Monday, 
the 18th of August ; and after the Karl of 
Powys had taken the chair, and made a 
well-pointed speech on the advantages of 
archeological pursuits, especially as ap- 
plied to the neighbourhood where the 
members were now assembled, sketching 
out at the same time the proceedings for 
the week, the Annual Report was read by 
one of the general secretaries. A paper 
was then read by Mr. Longueville Jones, 
the editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
on the antiquities of Montgomeryshire 
generally ; followed by all the extracts 
from Leland relating to the same county. 

On Tuesday, the 19th, an excursion was 
to have been made to the Breidden-hills, 
abounding in British fortified posts, and 
where it has been asserted that the last 
battle of Caractacus took place; though, 
at the Ludlow meeting in 1852, it was 
supposed to have been fixed at the Caer 
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Caradoc, near Knighton. The weather 
forbade all stirring out of the town; and 
the members therefore spent the morning 
in the temporary museum. This collection 
is rich in local charters, Roman coins 
and other remains, rubbings of early Bri- 
tish inscribed stones and coffin-lids, early 
British weapons, seals, photographic views, 
and antiquarian books. In the evening an 
elaborate and highly-interesting paper was 
read by the Rev. KE. L. Barnwell, General 
Secretary for North Wales, on Carnac and 
the remains at Loc Mariaker in Brittany, 
which he had just returnedfrom thoroughly 
investigating. Archdeacon Williams fol- 
lowed with the first part of a paper on 
early Celtic coins, as connected with the 
early coins of Greece and Pheenician colo- 
nies. 

On Wednesday, the 20th, the antiqui- 
ties of the town of Welshpool were visited, 
and in the afternoon the Association was 
received en masse at Powys Castle, by the 
noble president. Here they examined all 
the pictorial, bibliographical, and archeo- 
logical treasures of the castle, and then 
the building itself; the president taking 
great pains in explaining everything per- 
sonally. A magnificent luncheon was served 
in the great ball-room ; and the members, 
as far as the weather would permit, went 
round the terraces, cellars, and gardens of 
this fine old historic place. At the evening 
meeting Mr. J. H. Parker gave an account 
of the architectural features of Powys 
Castle; and his observations gave rise to 
some interesting explanations from the 
president and other members. Mr. T. O. 
Morgan read a very clear and able paper 
on the marches of Wales, and the division 
of the principality into counties: this was 
followed by a brisk discussion of the right 
of Monmouthshire to be considered as an 
English or a Welsh county; and by a 
paper on the Roman remains of Caersws, 
near Newtown, by the Rev. D. Davies. 
The object of this paper was to shew the 
strong probability of this being the site of 
the disputed MEDIOLANUM. 

On Thursday, August 21, though the 
weather was exceedingly bad, many mem- 
bers went on an excursion to Clawddloch, 
a Roman camp at the confluence of the 
Vyrnwy and the Tanat (two streams well 
known to all fishermen), and a likely spot 
for the site of MEpIoLANUM. They then 
visited Llanyblodwell, the residence of the 
Rev. John Purker, inspected his fine collec- 
tion of Welsh architectural drawings, and 
were very hospitably entertained by him 
at a cold collation. The parish churches 
of Llansantffraid and Meifod were hastily 
visited as the members returned—through 
a most picturesque country—to Welshpool. 
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At the evening meeting Archdeacon Wil- 
liams read the remaining portion of his 
paper on early Celtic coins; and the Rev. 
H. Hay Knight discussed the authorities 
cited by the author at considerable length 
and with great acumen. 

On Friday, the 22nd, the weather made 
the amende honorable; the day was de- 
licious ; and everybody went on the ex- 
cursion to: Montgomery up the lovely vale 
of the Severn. Here they examined the 
castle, the British fortified’ posts, the 
church, once collegiate, (early pointed in 
part,) and were welcomed to Lymore-park 
by the Earl of Powys. In this fine old 
wood-work mansion, once the residence of 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the members 
again experienced the president’s hospi- 
tality ; they then visited the remains of 
Offa’s Dyke and a Roman camp, and re- 
turned home. At the evening meeting 
Mr. C. C. Babington gave an animated ac- 
count of the day’s excursion; and was fol- 
lowed’ by the Rev. Rowland Williams, Vice- 
Principal of St. David’s College, who read 
a paper on the supposed reluctance of the 
West British Church to convert the Anglo- 
Saxons. The Rev. H. Hay Knight next 
read a paper on the descent of the three 
great lines of families, possessors of Powys 
Castle;-and Mr. Longueville Jones followed 
with one on the plans of Welsh towns 
built by Edward I., as compared with 
others built by the same monarch in Guy- 
enne, &c. This concluded the regular busi- 
ness of the meeting; and after the usual 
votes of thanks, &e., the members sepa- 


rated. 

We should add, that the evening meet- 
ings were attended by all the ladies of the 
neighbourhood, headed: by the Countess of 
Powys and the Ladies Herbert; that an 
excellent public dinner took place- every 


day at the Royal Oak Hotel; that the 
meetings were held in the County Hall, 
and that the museum was formed in the 
Grand Jury Room. 

The meeting for 1857 is to be held at 
Monmouth. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 


THE September meeting was held on 
the 8rd ult., in the Castle of Newcastle, 
(John Clayton, Esq., V.-P., in the chair). 

Dr. Charlton having read the minutes, 
his colleague, Dr. Bruce, stated that he 
had addressed a letter to Mr. Ald. Hodg- 
son, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
through one of the members of the Society 
and of the Town-council, Mr. Thos. Gray, 
on the subject of the Black Gate. If that 
structure should be preserved, and also 
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the houses extending thence to and round 
the corner, in the Side, the nook, when 
restored, would present an architectural 
relic not to be equalled in any other quar- 
ter of Newcastle. He must add, that if 
the east side of the projected street were 
erected, as proposed, the thoroughfare 
would be very narrow, and not creditable 
to the town. 

Dr..Charlton read an interesting letter 
from Mr. Edward Spoor, one of the mem- 
bers, accompanying Roman and other re- 
mains :—Pottery, concrete, &c., from Els- 
don ; and-a kale-pot and mortar, found on 
the estate of ‘Ihomas Anderson, Esq., of 
Littleharle ; with a copy of a merchant’s 
mark on the ancient font of All Saints’, 
Newcastle, now in the possession of Mr. 
Anderson.—Cries of “ Hear, hear,” were 
evoked by a suggestion made by Mr. Spoor 
of a “Northern Museum,” to which the 
Roman and other remains of the district 
should be sent. 

Dr. Charlton, on behalf of the Rev. 
Daniel Haigh, presented to the society 
five fine copper-plates of early Northum- 
brian coins, not yet published. If the 
Society chose to use the plates for pub- 
lication, Mr. Haigh would supply a de- 
scriptive notice for letterpress. 

Mr. Fenwick moved a vote of thanks, 
with a request that Mr. Haigh would 
obligingly supply the proffered descrip- 
tion. 

In the name of the Corporation, Dr. 
Charlton presented a rosary which had 
been found in the ruins of the old house 
at the head of the Side. The relic was not 
older, he thought, than the beginning of 
the last century. He had been told by 
Mr. Thomas Gray that the Catholics had 
their place of worship there before they 
went to Westgate, which might account 
for the finding of the rosary in this lo- 
cality. 

Mr. Longstaffe placed on the table the 
transcript from the Cotton MSS. of the 
Latin ballads named in Hutchinson’s 
“ Durham,” ordered at the August meet- 
ing to be procured: for publication in the 
Society’s Transactions, with Mr. Robert 
White’s paper om the Battle of Neville’s 
Cross :—one, “De Bello Scotie, ubi David 
Brus erat captus ;” and the other, “ Bella 
de Cressy et Nevyle Crosse.” He (Mr. 
Longstaffe), having glanced over the pages, 
was afraid it would turn out that King 
David ran away from the battle of Ne- 
ville’s Cross. (Laughter.)—Mr. Holdstock, 
in transmitting the transcript, stated that 
the original must have been written be- 
fore the close of the century in which 
the battle of Neville’s Cross was fought ; 
and yet on page 8 you will find the ex- 
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pression, “Ne quasi marsupia farcit ;” 
which I understand to signify, “ Nor, like 
the marsupial animals, does he put it -in 
his pouch ;” which would be curious be- 
fore the discovery of America and New 
Holland, where the marsupia, such as the 
kangaroo and opossum, are found. Yet 
this would only be consonant to the allu- 
sions to Brazil and Brazil-wood, upon the 
records, long before the birth of Columbus, 
who is supposed to have discovered Ame- 
rica. Upon the same page you will find 
the poet alluding at this early period to 
the game of chess, which might be of some 
interest to chess-players. 

The Chairman stated that two ancient 
graves had lately been discovered in 
making the excavations for the Border 
Counties’ Railway. They were in a light 
gravelly soil, on the banks of the North 
Tyne, opposite the village of Warden. 
Each contained a skull and a number of 
bones; and in one of them there was an 
tron pot, of bucket shape, containing a 
quantity of black matter. 

Dr. Bruce presented, from a donor whose 
name he had yet to learn, a relic of a 
Roman statue of Victory—the foot of a 
female figure on a sphere. It was dis- 
covered some time ago at the Stanwix 
station; and Mr. Mossman, the artist, 
whe was copying Roman remains, per- 
suaded the discoverer that the Castle of 
Newcastle was its most fitting resting- 
place. 

Dr. Charlton reminded the members. of 
the possession by the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of certain Roman and 
mediseval antiquities—relics of the Allan 
Museum, of Blackwell. The Castle, he 
thought, would be their most suitable 
place of deposit ; for there they would be 
sen and studied, while at present they 
were of no service to archeology. Dr. C., 
after some conversation on this subject, 
stated that he had recently been in Nor- 
way, and was much gratified with the 
museums which he had seen in that coun- 
try. At Bergen, a place of not more than 
from 25,000 to 30,000 inhabitants, there 
was a magnificent collection of antiquities. 
We had nothing here to compare with it ; 
and there was also a fine collection at 
Christiania. The national aid afforded in 
Norway to such establishments, and to the 
cause of science, was most liberal ; and in 
this respect, he must say, a government 
of farmers and dalesmen was to be pre- 
ferred to a government of peers and 


squires. 
Dr. Charlton read a paper by the Rev. 
Dr. Haigh, of Erdirgton, near Birming- 
ham, giving an account of a monument, 
three fragments of which are set up in 
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the chancel of the church at Hackness, 
near Scarborough, which was dependent 
on the monastery of Whitby. Before 
proceeding, however, to describe the mo- 
nument, Mr. Haigh gave the history of 
Hilda, the saintly foundress of the mo- 
nastery at Hackness, born in 614; and of 
her equally illustrious successor, Elflida. 
This done, the monument, he said, had 
doubtless been erected by the inmates of 
the monastery to the memory of some of 
the more illustrious members of the com- 
munity. It is one of a numerous class, 
of which the Bewcastle pillar, once a cross, 
is the most interesting specimen that re- 
mains to us. On the western face of the 
Hackness monument, which much resein- 
bles that of Bewcastle (in Cumberland), 
is a Latin inscription in Roman charac- 
ters, which, being translated, runs :— 
“ Huaetburga, may thy houses always love 
thee, remembering the most loving mother. 
—Trecea, pray for him.—Abbess Oedil- 
burga, pray for her.” On the eastern face, 
in Latin: — “ Blessed Oedilburga, may they 
always remember thee, dutifully loving 
thee! May they ask for thee the verdant 
everlasting rest of the saints, O lov- 
ing mother.—Apostolic.”—(As the word 
“ Apostoliea” is separated by a line from 
the rest, it may be the beginning of 
another inscription.)—On the same face 
(the eastern), there is an inscription in 
characters resembling the Oghams, so 
frequently found on Irish and Scottish 
monuments. On the southern face, in 
Latin: —“The virgin Bugga.” On the 
northern face, in Runes, an inscription 
which seemingly means—“‘ M.M. Cane- 
gyth placed this.” This is followed by 
nearly four lines in secret characters ; and 
then the word “Ora,” the beginning of 
an inscription in Roman letters.—Closing 
a long elucidatory paper on the cross, Mr. 
Haigh remarks :—* This monument, then, 
was designed as a memorial of the ab- 
besses Oedilburga and Huaetburga, and 
others of the more illustrious members of 
the community of Hackness. Originally 
raised to their memory about the year 720, 
other names were added to it from time 
to time. This, probably, was usual in 
monasteries of that age. At any rate, we 
have one very remarkable instance of it 
in the Abbey of Glastonbury, thus re- 
corded by William of Malmesbury :— 

* Willingly would I record the meaning of 
those py:amids, which are almost incompre- 
he sible to all, could I but ascertain the truth. 
These, situated some few feet from the church, 
borier on the cemetery of the monks, The lof- 
tiest and nearest to the church is twenty-eight 
feet high, and has five stories. Tuis, thoush 
threatening ruin from its extreme age. possesses, 
nevertheless, some traces of antiquity which 
may be clearly read, though not perfectly under- 
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stood. In the highest story is an image in a 
pontifical habit. In the next, a statue of reval 
dignity, and the letters, ‘ Her Sexi’ and ‘ Blis- 
perh.’ In the third, too, are the names ‘ Pen- 
crest Bantemp Pinerpegn.’ In the fourth, ‘ Bate 
Pulfrid’ and ‘ Eanfied.’ In the fifth, which is 
lowest, is an image, and the words as follow :— 
*Legor Peslicas’ and ‘ Brigden Shelpis Highin- 
gendes Bearno.’ The ovher pyramid is twenty- 
six fee high, and has four stories, in which are 
read ‘Ken'win, Hedda the Bishop, Bregard,’ 
and ‘ Beorward.’ The meaning of these I do not 
hastily decide ; but I shrewdly conjec'ure that 
within, in stone coffins. are contained the bones 
of those persons whose names are inscribed 
without.” 


To this description it will suffice to 
add, that of three, at least, of the per- 
sons commemorated on these monuments, 
something of the history is known. Kent- 
win, king of the West Saxons, became 
a monk after resigning his crown, A.D. 
685 ; Hedda, bishop of Winchester, died 
a.D. 703; and Beorward was abbot of 
Glastonbury 4.p. 704, and for some years 
later, as he is mentioned in connection 
with St. Boniface after the ordination of 
the latter to the priesthood, a.D. 710. 

With a vote of thanks to Mr. Haigh 
the proceedings of the meeting came to 
an end, 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND AR- 
CHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


CoMMITTEE-MEETING, August 25th, the 
Rev. J. M. Gresley in the chair. 

Some conversation took place respecting 
the rebuilding of the church of Humber- 
stone, which is now in contemplation, under 
the direction of Mr. Brandon, architect, in 
consequence of an opinion being expressed 
that this church might be restored, instead 
of being rebuilt. The committee were 
unanimous in thinking that the demoli- 
tion of our ancient ecclesiastical build- 
ings, unless positively unavoidable, is ex- 
tremely to be regretted. 

Mr. G. C. Bellairs exhibited some coins, 
among which was a scarce denarius of An- 
toninus, found near the Foss Way at Nar- 
borough: obverse, the head of the em- 
peror, circumscribed, ANTONINVS. AVG. 
PIVS. 8.P.P.; reverse, a female, standing, 
holding a rudder, cos. m11. Also several 
deeds of the thirteenth century, from the 
muniment-room of the corporation of Lei- 
cester, abstracts of which he is engaged in 
taking. They consist chiefly of grants to 
the corporation, and among the witnesses 
to them occur the names of many eccle- 
siastics, city officers, and members of the 
ancient town and county families. 

Mr. Neale exhibited proofs of the Bar- 
badoes penny and halfpenny: obverse, the 
bust of a negro in profile with a plume of 
feathers ; reverse, King George the Third 
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in the character of Neptune, seated in a 
car drawn by sea-horses. A noble of Ed- 
ward the Third, a good specimen of his 
fourth coinage ;—nobles of his second and 
third coinages, weighing some grains 
heavier than his fourth, are rare: this 
coin has @% in the centre of the reverse; 
the former ones have Z, for London. An 
angel of Henry the Eighth, a scarce coin, 
having an amulet or “gun-hole” in the 
side of the ship; mint-mark, a fleur-de-lis. 
A milled shilling of Elizabeth, in very fine 
preservation, from the Bentham cabinet ; 
mint-mark, a mullet of six points. 

Mr. Nevinson exhibited a specimen of 
Etruscan ware, ornamented with a winged 
figure; a drawing of the monument of a 
priest in Castle-Donnington church ; and a 
fac-simile of the name of the notorious 
Bradshaw, the regicide, cut or scratched 
(among those of other Roundheads) upon 
the right leg of the alabaster effigy of 
Robert Hasylrig, Esq.,in the same church ; 
thus,—“ Bradshaw februr 20 1655 Me- 
mento Mei Hic Scripsit.” 

Mr. Gresley exhibited an old watch, of 
open filigree work in silver ; a representa- 
tion of which is given on plate xxxiv. of 
the first volume of prints issued in 1855 
by the Anastatic Drawing Society. Also 
the ornamented handle of (apparently) 
some cooking utensil. of bronze, probably 
Saxon, found near the remains of an an- 
cient kiln discovered at Church Gresley, 
Derbyshire, in 1853. 

The annual meeting was held in the 
New Hall on Tuesday, Sept. 9, E. B. Har- 
topp, Esq., of Old Dalby Hall (one of the 
Presidents), in the chair. 

From the financial statement read to 
the meeting, it appeared that the subscrip- 
tions amounted to £63 17s., and the ex- 
penditure, exclusive of the share in the 
publication of the yearly report, amounted 
to £36 17s. 3d. Several subscribers, it 
appears, are now in arrears. 

At eight o’clock in the evening a public 
meeting was held, when papers were read 
by Mr. James Thompson, Mr. Wm. Milli- 
can, and the Rev. J. M. Gresley. 

Mr. Thompson commenced his paper on 
Leicester Castle, by noticing how few re- 
mains we have amongst us of the strong- 
hold of our Saxon ancestors, who, like the 
ancient Spartans, relied for defence upon 
lines composed of strong men who feared 
no danger, and who held death in con- 
tempt, rather than upon lines composed of 
earthwork or masonry. After describing 
the modern idea of a castle-keep, he said 
he felt persuaded our Saxon forefathers 
knew nothing of such kind of buildings. 
A hill, fortified with wooden palisading, 
was probably the only idea they had of a 
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castle, and such, probably, was the Mount 
near the Castle of Leicester, during the 
reigns of the kings of Mercia, and until the 
time of Harold. After the Norman con- 
quest, it became imperative that strong- 
holds, to which the Norman soldiers could 
retire for shelter and protection, should be 
erected; and in this way hundreds of 
keeps were planted by William the Con- 
queror and his leading chieftains through- 
out the country; at Leicester, no doubt, 
as elsewhere. The construction of the 
Norman keeps was briefly described, and 
the subsequent softening of the bitter en- 
mity between the conquerors and the con- 
quered was noticed, as evidenced by the 
concession by the Norman earl to the bur- 
gesses of Leicester of the first charter of 
local liberty. The lecturer then remarked 
upon the erection of other buildings, such 
as the large banqueting-hall, and the cellar 
for the better convenience of the garrison. 
This change took place in Leicester about 
the middie of the twelfth century, at which 
date the present building, known as the 
Castle of Leicester, was erected. The ori- 
ginal state of the great hall was depicted, 
and the partial destruction of the Castle, 
on the occasion of the siege in 1173, was 
noticed. A deseription was then given of 
what, according to reeent research, the 
early Norman castles appear to have been, 
confirming the lecturer’s opinions with re- 
gard to Leicester Castle. Subsequent 
changes in the Castle buildings were no- 
ticed in the order of their occurrence, and 
the connection of the royal house of Plan- 
tagenet with this borough was glanced at, 
—a connection which continued direct and 
uninterrupted for about 130 years ; that is, 
until the decease of John of Gaunt and the 
elevation of his son Harry to the throne of 
England. It was during this period that 
the Castle became frequently the abode of 
the kings and queens of this country. The 
lecturer then glanced at what it may be 
assumed the whole group of buildings 
forming Leicester Castle then were. This 
was explained by a plan which the lecturer 
exhibited to the audience. The formation of 
the New Work in 1334 was noticed, and its 
original boundary line pointed out upon the 
plan. The many royal and distinguished 
personages whose names are associated with 
the history of Leicester Castle were then 
referred to. Mr. Thompson then narrated 
subsequent events, and the circumstances 
eonnected with the falling into dilapidation 
of the ancient buildings. The history of 
the Castle was thus brought up to the 
siege of Leicester by Prince Rupert, on 
which occasion the Castle and its appen- 
dages sustained extensive injury. Con- 
tinuing the history of the hall to a more 
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recent date, Mr. T. noticed the change 
effected in its appearance early in the last 
century, when the eastern -side of the hall 
was taken down, and replaeed by the brick 
front now visible, and which has totally 
altered the aspect of the’building. At the 
same time the interior-was altered, and the 
north and south ends were fitted up so as 
to serve as courts of law. The last import- 
ant change in the great hall was in 1821, 
when the area was divided into distinct 
courts, as it now appears to the visitor, the 
large space being filled with a variety of 
contrivances which eommend themselves 
to the utilitarians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but which have involved a sacrifice 
of all the historic and venerable associa- 
tions of the fabric. Mr. Thompson next 
invited attention to what now remains of 
the ancient Castle of Leicester and its ap- 
pendages, as, with the aid of Mr. T. Ne- 
vinson, he lately discovered them. The 
timely and judicious repair of the Maga- 
zine by the county magistrates was then 
mentioned. Some interesting particulars 
were given of the cellar between the Mount 
and the assize-hall. A water-colour draw- 
ing, taken by Mr. Henry Goddard, archi- 
tect, thirty-five years ago, shewing what 
the assize-hall was at that date, was ex- 
hibited, and also some other drawings taken 
by Mr. Goddard, but for whom, the out- 
lines of the hall, as it then was, would have 
passed entirely into oblivion. Having fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the Castile to the pre- 
sent time, the lecturer coneluded with one 
or two observations on the question, what 
it is the duty of the public to do with re- 
gard to the fabric. He urged it as the 
duty of the public to see that no further 
damage was done to the building. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. 
William Milliean, architect, who read a 
paper “On the Introduction of Moulded 
and Coloured Brick into Street Architec- 
ture.” 

At the conclusion of the above paper, 
the Rev. J. M. Gresley was called upon, 
and instead of reading his promised paper 
on Croxden Abbey, he proceeded, on ac- 
count of the advanced period of the even- 
ing, to read a short and interesting paper 
on “ The Pilgrim’s Monument inthe Church 
at Ashby-de-la-Zouch,” said to be the only 
one known of the kind. The rev. gentle- 
man distributed several engravings of the 
monument amongst the company. 

On the following day an excursion-party 
was formed, which visited Melton Church, 
on which the Hon. and Rev. J. Sandilandy 
read a paper. The party afterwards lunched 
at the President’s, Mr. E. B. Hartopps, of 
Little Dalby, and investigated the anti- 
quities of the locality. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL AND 
NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


THE eighth annual meeting of this 
society was held at the Town-hall, Bridg- 
water, on Monday, August 28, W. Strad- 
ling, Esq., in the chair. In deference to 
the arrangements of the British Archwo- 
logical Association, who this year held 
their congress at Bridgwater, no papers 
were read or excursions made; but a 
volume of “ Proceedings,” for which there 
are abundant materials in hand, will be 
issued as usual. The president and offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were elected, 
and the following Report was unanimously 
adopted :— 

The Eighth Annual Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Somersetshire Archeological 
and Natural History Society. 

In presenting their Eighth Annual Re- 
port, your committee have again the plea- 
sure of informing you that the number of 
members is well sustained, and consequently 
there is every reason to hope that, as the 
society took root rapidly, so it may grow 
steadily, and become permanently useful 
to the cause of archeology and natural 
history. Still, the limited account of its 
income presents a serious obstacle to its 
exertions: and many an opportunity of 
profitable investigation, and of obtaining 
valuable additions to our Museum, has 
been, and will be, lost, if no means can be 
devised to increase our funds. The com- 
mittee have not thought the funds of the 
society sufficiently prosperous to justify 
any considerable purchases ; but numerous 
additions, many of them of much interest, 
have been made to our collection by the 
kindness of individual contributors. 

The casts from the Wells sculptures, 
purchased last year, have been carefully 
and judiciously arranged, in such a manner 
as to be at once highly ornamental to the 
Museum, and to afford a most interesting 
study to the lovers of medieval art. 

The conversazione meetings held at 
Taunton during the winter months have 
been well attended, and the papers read 
on these occasions have served materially 
to promote the interests and objects of the 
society. The expenses on account of these 
meetings, however, do not fall upon the 
general funds of the society, but are de- 
frayed exclusively, as heretofore, by those 
members who attend them. 

The committee confidently hope that the 
volume of Proceedings due this year, the 
publication of which has been unavoidably 
delayed, will not be deemed inferior to 
any which the society has as yet published, 
either in matter or illustration. 

It was originally intended that the 
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annual meeting of the society should have 
been held at Bridgwater in the course of 
the present month, for the despatch of 
business, and, as usual, for reading papers 
and making excursions; but the British 
Archeological Association having fixed 
upon the same time and place for their 
annual congress, the committee determined 
to cede the ground to them this year, and 
to recommend the members of this society 
to attend their meeting as visitors. Our 
present annual meeting will, therefore, be 
held solely for the purpose of transacting 
the ordinary business of the society. This 
arrangement, however, will not prevent 
the issue of a volume of Proceedings to 
our members, for the current year—mate- 
rials for which of an interesting character 
are already in hand. 

In conclusion, your committee feel them- 
selves justified in congratulating the so- 
ciety both on what it has already done for 
the benefit of archeological and natural 
science in the county, and on the prospect 
before it of increasing and permanent use- 
fulness. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND 
ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The September meeting of the society 
was held in the Tholsel, Sept. 3, P. O’Cal- 
laghan, Esq., in the chair. 

The following presentations were re- 
ceived :— 

By the Publisher: “ The Gentleman’s 
Magazine” for July, August, and Sep- 
tember. 

By the Oxford Architectural Society : 
“ Elevations, Sections, and Details of the 
Chapel of St. Bartholomew, near Oxford ;” 
“Of St. Peter’s Church, Wilcote, Oxford- 
shire ;” “Of St. John Baptist Church, at 
Shottesbroke, Berkshire ;” “ Of the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin, at Littlemore, 
Oxfordshire ;” and “Of Minster Lovell 
Charch, Oxfordshire,” all folio; “ A Guide 
to the Architectural Antiquities of the 
neighbourhood of Oxford,” 8vo.; “ Pro- 
ceedings” and “ Reports” of the society, 
from 1840 to 1846, inclusive; also seven- 
teen platés of architectural details. 

The secretary announced that the Mar- 
quis of Kildare had entrusted to the com- 
mittee of the society, for publication, a 
transcript of a valuable family MS., being 
the memorandum-book of Gerald, Earl of 
Kildare, commenced in the year 1518. 
This curious document contained the Earl 
of Kildare’s “ Duties upon Irishmen,” the 
form of doing homage, a catalogue of the 
Earl’s library, a list of bis plate; entries 
of the “ chief horses, hackneys, and harness, 
or armour, given by the Earl to sundry 
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persons, English and Irish,” and the obits 
of “diverse ladys and gentyllmen of the 
Geraldys,” &. The noble Marquis had 
also given a donation of £10 to aid the 
publication of this valuable manuscript, by 
the society. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the 
Marquis of Kildare. 

Ogham Amulet.—The Rev. James Graves 
communicated the discovery of an amber 
bead inseribed with an ogham, which had 
been used as an amulet for the cure of 
sore eyes in the county of Cork, and which 
had been purchased from its former owners 
for Lord Londesborough. 

Trish Wolf-dogs.—Mr.Graves read a 
transcript from a letter preserved in the 
Evidence-Chamber, Kilkenny Castle, which 
bore on the subject of wolves in Ireland at 
a comparatively recent period, and shewed 
the high repute in which the Irish wolf- 
dog was held. The letter was addressed 
“To the Honourable Captain George 
Mathews,” by W. Ellis, secretary to the 
Earl of Ossory, then lord-deputy to his 
father, the first Duke of Ormonde, Captain 
Mathews’ half-brother. It was as follows:— 

* Dublin Castle, ye 11. March 1678—9. 

“T lately reeeived commandes from the Earle 
of Ossory to putt ag Ag mind of two wolf-dogs 
and a bitch which his Lordship wrote to you 
about for the King of Spayne, he desires they 
may be provided and sent with all convenient 
speed, and that two dogs and a bitch be also 
gotten for the King of Sweden. 

“*T am with all respect and observance, Sir, 


** Your most obediant and most humble servant, 
W. Evtis” 


The letter is endorsed in Captain Ma- 
thews’ handwriting, “Secretary Ellis for 
doggs to y* King of Spayne and Sweden, 
11th March, 1678.” The seal bears a cross 
charged with five crescents; crest, a demy 
figure of a woman naked, her hair dis- 
hevelled. 

Old Church of Ballyhale.—The Rev. P. 
Moore, R.C.C., wrote to inform the society, 
that in a recent inspection which he made 
of the steeple of the Chapel of Ballyhale, 
which was the belfry-tower of the ancient 
church, he had discovered on the west side 
a niche, containing the Virgin and Child, 
under a Gothic canopy, such as is often 
seen on ecclesiastical seals; below which 
was a shield, bearing the Butler arms, a 
chief indented, all much weather-beaten. 
The church must have been originally a 
very fine building, and there yet remain 
two beautiful and ancient holy-water 
stoups. 

Dr. Aquilla Smith sent some notes on 
the use of leather ordnance in Ireland. 

A Tipperary Tradition—John P. Pen- 
dergast, Esq., in a letter written from 
Nenagh, communicated to the secretary 
the following legend :— 
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“Some years since, when on a solitary 
Sunday afternoon ramble with a country- 
man, my only companion, I found a tomb- 
stone within the walls of the old ruined 
ehurch of Knigh, four miles north of 
Nenagh, near the great swell of the 
Shannon, called Loughderg, which I found 
so interesting that I copied it into my 
note-book, but unfortunately lost it; and 
being determined to recover it, I went out 
there again on Thursday, 27th July, and 
rubbing away the moss and leaves, I found 
it again, as follows :— 


*** Here lieth the body of Caleb Minnett, who was 
barbarously murdered by James Cherry, Ann 
Parker, John M’Donnell, and others, at Granagh- 
duff, the 2nd of April, a.v. 1707.’ 


“Being acquainted with Mr. Robert 
Minnett, of Annaghbeg, not far distant, I 
walked on to Church, another mile, where 
I met him; and when walking home with 
him, and enquiring if he had any tradition 
or memorial in the family to explain the 
transaction referred to by the epitaph, he 
told me a tale that would form a better 
foundation for a deep tragedy, or romance, 
than half the fictions invented. The 
Minnetts and Parkers were, both families 
descended of officers or soldiers whose lots 
fell in Tipperary, when the Commonwealth 
army came to be satisfied for the arrears 
of pay in lands in Ireland in the year 1654. 
Their estates joined, and the families were 
intimate and familiar then, as now. Caleb 
must have been the son of the first settler, 
as he was born in 1680, (as appears by an 
entry in the family Bible,) and was 26 when 
he met his death. Ann Parker was young 
and beautiful, and he seduced her. She 
often urged him to marry her, or to engage 
to do so; but being still put off with 
denials or excuses, she engaged a band of 
her father’s tenants to lie cencealed in a 
quarry near her place of appointed meeting 
with Caleb Minnett, with orders that, if 
his conduct was still unsatisfactory, which 
she would give them notice of by dropping 
her handkerchief, they should avenge her 
wrong and dishonour. They met—she 
prayed, entreated, and wept; but he still 
coldly refused her suit. She let fall her 
handkerchief, and in a few moments he 
was dead at her feet ! 

“The Puritan morals of Caleb had evi- 
dently given way (as has often been re- 
marked of the Cromwellian soldiers) before 
this; but stranger still, the fierce and 
passionate character of Tipperary had been 
already adopted by Parker’s family and 
servants. To cap the climax, the law it- 
self seems to have imbibed something of 
the wild Irish nature and sympathy, for 
the crime was never prosecuted,—it being 
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thought, perhaps, that it was only ‘serving 
him right.’ ” 

Dineley’s Tour in Ireland.—The Rev. 
Mr. Graves read a portion of this interest- 
ing manuscript, of the reign of Charles II., 
the publication of which has been under- 
taken by the society; Evelyn P. Shirley 
Esq., M.P., having given the transcript and 
a donation of £5 towards the expense of 
printing. The portions now read served to 
throw much curious light on the social con- 
dition of Ireland in the latter end of the 
seventeenth century. 

Papers were also received from R. Caul- 
feild, Edward Benn, James Caruthers, and 
John Maclean, Esqrs. 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCH- 
DEACONRY OF NORTHAMPTON. 


At a committee-meeting held Aug. 11, 
the Rev. G. Robbins, rural dean, in the 
chair, application was made, on behalf of 
the Photographic Society, to enter into 
conditional union with this society. It 
was suggested that much mutual advan- 
tage would accrue to either society, several 
members of the Photographie Society hav- 
ing promised to enrich the sketch-book 
with local architectural subjects. The pro- 
posal and terms of union were referred to 
the Messrs. De Sausmarez and West, as a 
sub-committee. A vote of thanks was una- 
nimously passed to the St. Alban’s Archi- 
tectural Society, for their hospitality and 
free conveyance given to the members of 
the Northampton Society who attended 
the architectural congress at St. Alban’s, 
on the 17th of June. The Rev. P. H. Lee 
consulted the committee in regard to a 
new vestry proposed to be built at Stoke 
Bruerne. A letter, accompanied by many 
drawings, was read from the Rev. E. Trol- 
lope, suggesting that the various archi- 
tectural societies should combine in pro- 
ducing a cheap series of appropriate Chris- 
tian designs for sepulchral memorials, es- 
pecially to meet the requirements of the 
new cemeteries now so generally esta- 
blished. Thanks were voted to Mr. Trol- 
lope for his suggestion, which will be fur- 
ther considered at the next meeting. The 
sum of £7 10s., received for several non- 

architectural works, presented by Earl 
Spencer—his Lordship’s permission having 
been received for their disposal— was ordered 
to be laid out in appropriate books for the 
society’s library. The new book prepared 
for the reception of architectural sketches 
in the archdeaconry was laid on the table. 
A page is assigned for every parish in 
alphabetical order, and the volume is al- 
ready enriched with a variety of archi- 
tectural views and details, from the pencil 
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of Mr. Poole and others. The autumn 
meeting was fixed for Wednesday, Oct. 15, 
and an evening meeting was suggested on 
the same day, for discussing the subject of 
church bells and belfries. The distribu- 
tion of the volume of Reports is now com- 
plete, and any member who has not re- 
ceived the same should communicate with 
the Rev. C. F. L. West, Northampton. 
Antiquarian Discovery—A very inter- 
esting fresco has been discovered in South 
Burlingham Church whilst some workmen 
were engaged in scraping the walls. The 
sacred edifice contains many objects of 
considerable interest to the antiquary. It 
has some Norman doorways, some beauti- 
fully carved oak benches, an exceedingly 
rich oaken rood-screen, and a very fine 
and perfect oaken pulpit of the fifteenth 
century, on which the painting and gilding 
remain almost untouched; there are some 
remains of painted glass in the windows, 
and the belis are unmistakeably ancient. 
Not the least interesting feature about the 
pulpit is an original hour-glass and stand, 
which is chained to it. The fresco is on 
the south chancel wall, and represents the 
assassination of Thomas A’ Becket; the 
figures are outlined on the stucco, and 
three-quarter life size. St. Thomas is de- 
picted in the act of kneeling before an 
altar (in a Gothic building), on which is 
a chalice; a cross-bearer—probably the 
faithful Edward Gryne—holds a proces- 
sional cross in his left hand, his right 
being elevated in amazement and horror. 
A’ Becket, vested for mass, with a red 
chasuble with border of quatrefoils, rests 
his mitre on the ground; his hands are 
joined in prayer, and his head is turned 
somewhat to four armed knights who are 
assailing him; one stabbing him in the 
head with his sword, and holding a dagger 
in his left hand ; another is striking with 
a sword, and bears a shield on his left arm, 
charged with a bend engrailed between 
two crescents, all within a bordure en- 
grailed; a third is striking with a battle- 
axe, and his left hand is on the hilt of his 
dagger; he bears on that arm a shield 
with a bear therein, indicating him to be 
Reginald Fitz Urse; the fourtlr knight is 
drawing his sword, holding the scabbard 
in his left hand, while by his side hangs 
a circular buckler. Upon the extreme right 
is a tree. The whole fresco is remarkably 
well done. The armour is depicted in the 
style of the reign of Richard II., of which 
time the painting probably dates. Two of 
the figures have vizors; upon the heads of 
the four are pointed basinets with camails, 
and the hauberks of mail shew beneath 
tightly-fitting jupons ; the arms have rere- 
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braces and vambraces of plate, and the 
legs cuisarts and jambarts; the feet have 
long pointed steel shoes, and on the hands 
are gauntlets. The swords are all sus- 
pended from richly-ornamented baldricks ; 
all the details being most carefully and 
minutely represented. We understand that 
the church is the property of the Bur- 
roughes family, and there is therefore 
every reason to hope that this interesting 
relic will be carefully preserved from the 
rude hands of Goths and Vandals; and 
that, as it does not depict any superstitious 
or legendary tale of saintly miracles, but 
simply represents a fact in history, it will 
be suffered to remain to gratify the eyes 
of many an antiquarian pilgrim to the in- 
teresting Church of South Burlingham.— 
From the Bury and Norwich Post. 

Discovery of a Roman Villa.—The re- 
mains of a Roman villa, which promises to 
be a very interesting one, have just been 
found near Linley-hall, in Shropshire, the 
seat of the ancient border family of More. 
The site, near upon the boundary-line of 
Wales, is not far distant from the mining 
districts of the parish of Shelve, where 
numerous traces of the Roman lead mining 
operations are sti.l visible, and pigs of lead, 
with the name of the Emperor Hadrian 
stamped upon them, have been found at no 
great distance from Linley. The Rev. T. 
F. More, the present representative of 
the More family, has taken the opportu- 
nity of a visit of Mr. Thomas Wright to 
Linley-hall to commence excavations with 
the advice of that gentleman, and the first 
result was the discovery of some small 
apartments, with the remains of the hypo- 
caust for warming them. The floors were 
strewed with pieces of large square Roman 
tiles, of flue-tiles and roof-tiles, and of 
smooth stucco from the walls. Mr. More 
has since continued the excavations with 
success, but they seem as yet only to have 
extended to some of the inferior parts of 
the building, which appear to have been 
very extensive, as indications of under- 
ground masonry may be traced over the 
surface of two extensive pasture-fields, as 
well as in Linley-park. In the latter Mr. 
More has followed up, in his excavations, a 
strong wall to a length of no less than 100 
yards, and has not yet reached the termina- 
tion of it; and he has met with an under- 
ground aqueduct leading to the villa from 
a small piece of water close to Linley-hall, 
which there is reason for supposing to have 
been a Roman reservoir. 

Mrs. Mary Anne Dixon, widow of a 
canon residentiary of York, has presented 
two silver tankards to the Corporation of 
Hull. One of them is a “whistle tan- 
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kard,” which belonged to Anthony Lam- 
bert, mayor of Hull in 1669, when Charles 
I. was refused admission to the town. 
Mrs. Dixon “has frequently been told that 
there is only another whistle tankard in 
the kingdom.” The whistle comes into 
play when the tankard is empty; so that 
when it reaches the hands of a toper, and 
there is nothing to drink, he must, if he 
wants liquor, “whistle for it ;” which pos- 
sibly may be the origin of the popular 
phrase. 


Persecution of the Essex Clergy by the 
Puritans; commonly called the Acts of 
the Committee against Scandalous Minis- 
ters.—The Rev. Stephen Nettles, minister 
of Lexden, was well-nigh seventy years old 
when the storm of persecution fell upon 
him. Neither the grey hairs nor the ex- 
tensive learning of the aged priest afforded 
him any protection. He had been true to 
his allegiance, had treated the covenant 
with contempt, and above all, had dared 
to controvert the opinions of Selden. The 
vilest charges were therefore brought a- 
gainst him, and the old man was at length 
driven out of the rectory by force of arms. 
He was a native of Shropshire, was ad- 
mitted a Pensioner of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, 25th June, 1595, and elected 
a Fellow of the same, 11th October, 1599. 
He took his degree in Arts, and afterwards 
proceeded to Bachelor in Divinity. In 
1624 he was incorporated Master of Arts 
at Oxford. He was author of the answer 
to the Jewish part of Selden’s “ History of 
Tithes,” printed at Oxford in 1625. In 
Newcourt’s Repertorium, John Nettles is 
mentioned as rector of Lexden in 1657, 
who died in 1669. He is also named as 
vicar of St. Peter’s, Colchester, in 1663; 
and Stephen Nettles, vicar of Great Tey 
to 1637. The latter was also rector of 
Lexden in 1644, although his name is 
omitted by Newcourt. Dr. Walker calls 
him “a smart and learned person,” and 
says that he was ejected from his benefice 
in 1644, but “was unable to learn the 
particulars of his ill-usage.” These are 
now given for the first time. One man 
said that he was a frequenter of taverns 
and ale-houses. Supposing this to have 
been true, there was nothing contrary to 
morality in the act itself. It was in ac- 
cordance with the usages of society in the 
17th century, and down to a much later 
period, for the nobility, clergy, and gentry 
to meet and dine at taverns daily. No 
one was obliged to drink immoderately 
because he dined at a tavern. A dinner- 
party, what with tortuous and miry lanes, 
and other obstacles, was net .so easily 
achieved at a country-house in the 17th 
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century as now-a-days. Without consider- 
able forethought and contrivance, in many 
a country-house, a man would stand the 
chance of going without his own dinner. 
It is most likely that many gentle and 
reverend persons met and dined together 
frequently at taverns in Colchester, with- 
out scandal. A man was none the worse 
for having dined with old Isaac Walton 
at the “Devil,” in Fleet-street, or with 
Sir Charles Lucas and Mr. Newcomen at 
the “Cups” in Colchester — rather the 
better. The Puritans wished to suppress 
ale-houses altogether, as they did to sup- 
press everythiug that savoured of joy, 
hilarity, and kindly feeling. Such a charge 
as this against Mr. Nettles must not be 
read with our modern interpretation. Ac- 
cording to the manners and habits of the 
17th century, there seems in it nothing 
necessarily inconsistent with the character 
of a clergyman and a gentleman of that 
time, although evidently worded with the 
intention of shewing that the rector of 
Lexden was an habitual tippler. “He often 
giveth ill language,” said another; “and 
hath sworn by his faith; and Grace 
Gibson deposeth that he often swears by 
faith and troth.” Others deposed as fol- 
lows :—“ He did not stir up the parish to 
take the vow and covenant, nor take it 
himself, but gave it to boys that came out 
of the streets to play.” Mr. Nettles seems, 
from this, to have treated the document 
with some kind of ridicule. It is not 
likely that he either seriously or jocosely 
administered an oath to the boys; he may 
possibly have given them the parchment 
for a plaything. Again: “He never gives 
notice of keeping the fast, and when the 
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day comes, teacheth them (the deponents) 
but little to any purpose for edification. 
He used to begin the fast-day not till 11, 
and then spend little above an hour, and 
after sermon he goes home to dinner, and 
invites others to dine with him! He hath 
often sufiered bowling and foot-ball in his 
own yard on a fast-day ; and John Atkin- 
son further deposeth that he hath seen 
bowling and foot-ball in his own yard on 
a fast-day. He hath wholly neglected the 
vow and covenant, saying, we might take 
it or let it alone. George Ashby deposeth 
that he said the Book of Common Prayer 
was an absolute rule to walk by.” It is very 
curious and instructive to observe the in- 
stability and mutations of dissent. In 
1664, Nonconformists were rigorously in- 
sisting upon the duty and necessity of 
fasting, and persecuting poor Mr. Nettles 
because he would not go without his dinner 
on their fast-days, which, of course, were 
nothing to him. He did not object to say 
prayers and preach a sermon, but he did 
not divide his discourse into seventeen or 
eighteen heads, nor occupy two hours in 
its delivery; neither did he consider it 
sinful to play a game at bowls afterwards, 
John Makin saith, “That denying to read 
a brief, and being spoken to by this de- 
ponent, he, some few days after, took oe- 
casion to rail upon him and call him ‘ Jacke 
Rascall,? and ‘Shacke,’ and such other 
terms.” The preceding are divided into 
various distinct depositions, besides which, 
several women were procured to make 
abominable accusations against him. Mo- 
rant says that Stephen Nettles was re- 
moved from Lexden in 1644, and Gabriel 
Wyersdale put in his room, 
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Opening of a Public Park in Birming- 
ham.— Within the last few months Lord 
Calthorpe and Mr. Adderley, M.P., owners 
of a large portion of the land in the 
suburbs of Birmingham, have handed over 
to the people of that town, for purposes 
of recreation, the former a park of thirty 
acres, and the latter one of ten acres. On 
Saturday, Aug. 30, the opening of the 
Adderley-psrk was celebrated by a pro- 
cession, public dinner, &c. At the dinner, 
to which six or seven hundred sat down, 
Mr. Adderley presided, supported by Lord 
Lyttelton, Mr. C. H. Bracebridge (Ather- 
stone-hall), the Mayor of Birmingham, and 
many of the influential gentlemen of the 
town and neighbourhood. Amongst the 
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ladies at table were, Mrs. Adderley and 
her sisters, and the Honourable Misses 
Leigh, of Stoneleigh-abbey. The speeches 
were appropriate to the occasion. Afier 
dinner, an open air concert was given, in 
the course of which an ode, compesed for 
the occasion by Mr. Monckton Milnes, 
M.P., was sung by a choral party, Dane- 
ing followed, and games of cricket, foot- 
bell, &., closed a pleasantly spent day. 
At the entrance to the park, Mr. Adderley 
has erected buildings which ure to be used 
as musetm, reading-rocm, and library, by 
the working classes of the neighbourh« od. 
For the purpose of furnishing and endow- 
ing these, a bazaar was held a fortnight 
ago in Birmingham Town-hall, the pro- 
3T 
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ceeds of which were upwards of £2,000.— 
The Opening of the New Music-hall, in 
Broad-street, took place on Sept. 3. The 
attendance, though not all that might be 
wished, was as good as could be expected 
at a morning performance at this time of 
the year. Handel’s “ Messiah” formed the 
subject-matter of the opening perform- 
ance, the principal singers being Madame 
Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, and Mr. and 
Madame Weiss, who acquitted themselves 
in their usual admirable style. 

Average Price of Wheat from 1641 to 
1855.—The following table, shewing the 
yearly average price of Wheat per Quarter, 
was compiled under the direction and 
superintendence of Mr. Henry S. Bright, 
of Hull :— 
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Gloucester Musical Festival. — The 
week’s festival was brought to a termi- 
nation at daybreak on Sept. 23, when 
the concluding full-dress ball was wound 
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up with the national anthem. About 
three hundred of the élite of the counties 
of Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester 
attended. With this affair was brought 
to a close one of the most successful and 
delightful festivals, unmarred by any con- 
tretemps, that ever was held in Gloucester. 
The accounts of the proceeds of the festival 
are not yet made up, but they will shew a 
most satisfactory result, sufficient to prove 
that these old-established meetings are in 
a highly flourishing state. The total re- 
ceipts at the doors of the cathedral after 
the mornings’ sacred music are £867, and 
further donations are expected, which will, 
it is believed, swell the amount to at least 
£1,000, which will be the largest amount 
ever received at Gloucester. In addition 
to this it is expected the charity will 
benefit by the profits of the festival—a 
new feature in these undertakings, the 
balance generally having been the other 
way. 

Decline of the Bar.—It is stated that 
there are no less than forty sets of cham- 
bers now to let in the Inner Temple, and 
thirty-three in the Middle Temple, and 
that the entries of students are about one- 
fifth of what they were ten years ago. 
The calls to the bar have fallen off to a 
mere nothing compared with what they 
were formerly. Whereas the Middle Tem- 
ple used to call a few years ago from 120 
to 125 or 130 a-year, twenty is now about 
the average, and even this number shews 
symptoms of decrease. 

Inauguration of the Wellington Statue 
at Manchester.—The statue of the late 
Duke of Wellington, erected in front of 
the Royal Infirmary at Manchester, was 
inaugurated Aug. 30, 1856. The area in 
front of the Infirmary, which a few years 
ago was mainly occupied by a sheet of 
water, has now been converted into a spa- 
cious flagged promenade, with fountains 
rising from two basins of water, so placed 
as to leave a space between them for a 
central statue, while the statues of Peel 
and Wellington occupy sites of about 
equal magnitude to the right and left of 
the fountains. It is intended that the 
central space shall some day be occupied 
by a statue of the Queen. The statue of 
Wellington is a full-length bronze figure, 
thirteen feet high, designed by Mr. Noble, 
the sculptor, standing upon a square gra- 
nite pedestal, nineteen feet high, with 
subordinate figures at each of the four 
angles—one representing Valour, and the 
others Wisdom, Victory, and Peace. The 
figure represents the noble Duke in the 
character of a senator, and the likeness is 
a very truthful one. The ceremony of 
inauguration drew together an immense 
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concourse of people. The mayor and cor- 
poration walked in procession from the 
Town-hall to the Infirmary, accompanied 
by the Bishop of Manchester and the 
principal subscribers to the statue, which 
has cost about £7,000. Lieut.-General Sir 
Harry Smith and his staff were also pre- 
sent, with troops of the 7th Dragoon 
Guards and 25th Infantry, to aid the 
police in keeping the lines. The autho- 
rities having taken their places on a plat- 
form provided for the occasion, an address 
was delivered by Mr. Alderman Barnes, 
who narrated the circumstances connected 
with the erection of the statue, and in 
the name of the subscribers handed it 
over to the mayor and corporation of Man- 
chester. The mayor having, on behalf of 
the corporation, accepted the statue, com- 
manded it to be unveiled, which was done 
amid loud cheering, the band playing the 
national anthem, and the fountains be- 
ginning to play simultaneously. Addresses 
were afterwards delivered by the Bishop 
of Manchester and Sir H. Smith, and the 
proceedings terminated. 

The sum of 3,000/., presented by Mr. 
John Shakspeare, as announced by us 
three months since (ante, p. 376), towards 
the purchase of property in Henley-street, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, adjoining Shaks- 
peare’s house, has been lodged in the 
hands of the trustees of the fund. The 
object, as we then stated, is the isolation 
of the house, so as to increase the security 
against fire, and to protect it with a 
covering of glass. 

Another Shaksperian relic of more his- 
torical importance, if not of equal popular 
interest, has recently been discovered—a 
second copy of the earliest edition of 
Hamlet, printed in 1603. This treasure 
has come into the worthy hands of Mr. 
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J. O. Halliwell, for the price of 1207. 
The copy is in good condition, and com- 
plete, with the exception of the title-page. 
The Duke of Devonshire’s copy, the only 
other one known, is imperfect at the end, 
and the deficiency will now, for the first 
time, be authentically supplied. The play, 
as printed in 4to., for N. L. and John 
Trundell, is supposed to have been taken 
from an imperfect copy in the prompt- 
books, or to have been fraudulently ob- 
tained. The Devonshire copy, till now 
unique, was discovered in 1825. It has 
been reprinted. The title-page of the 
edition of 1604 describes the play as 
“newly imprinted, and enlarged to almost 
as much again as it was, according to the 
true and perfect copy.” 

The twelfth annual meeting of the pro- 
moters of historical research in Switzer- 
land took place some days ago at Solo- 
thurne: the members unanimously agreed 
to assist in the publication of a book of 
Swiss records and archives, the work to 
be a periodical, and embracing all the 
cantons of Switzerland. Amongst many 
interesting papers, Dr. Stahlin, of Basle, 
read one upon some extremely valuable 
sources for the compilation of Swiss his- 
tory which he had discovered in England. 

It is a curious fact in the history of 
periodical literature, that the little, com- 
paratively insignificant kingdom of Saxony 
publishes 220 newspapers, whilst the whole 
of Austria produces but 271, Bavaria 178, 
Wurtemburg, 99, Hanover 89. 

German papers state that a burial-place 
of the ancient Scythian kings has been 
discovered at Alesandropol, province of 
Ecatherinoslaw, in Russia, and objects in 
gold, silver, bronze, and pottery have 
been found in the tombs. 
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Russia. — The Emperor’s coronation, 
which took place on the 7th Sept., is thus 
described by an eye-witness :— 

Forty bishops of the empire had assem- 
bled between the great altar and the es- 
trade, and, assisted by their attendant 
priests, were invoking Heaven in favour of 
the Emperor. Nothing could be more 
magnificent than the robes, nothing more 
venerable than the appearance of these 
prelates. At their head was Philaret, Me- 
tropolitan of Moscow, the most distin- 


guished name in the Russian Church, distin- 
guished for piety, for learning, and for the 
physical vigour that at ninety years of age 
enables him to continue in the active dis- 
charge of his episcopal duties. The golden 
shrine of the Virgin lay open, containing 
her portrait, said to be painted by St. Luke, 
and studded with jewels of immense size 
and value. Wax tapers were burning, in- 
cense was rising in clouds, unseen choris- 
ters were chanting most heavenly music, 
when the hum of the people without, and 
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the roar of artillery, announced an imperial 
arrival. It was the Empress-mother, who, 
although broken down with ill-health and 
sorrow, had come thousands of miles to 
assist at the coronation of her son. Her 
Majesty, who was accompanied by a bril- 
liant cortége, immediately took her seat on 
the throne allotted to her on the estrade. 
At the entrance the Emperor kissed the 
hand of the prelate with the palm upwards, 
the mode in which this salutation is per- 
formed in the Greek Church. The Em- 
press was followed by a fair bevy of maids 
of honour, in Parisian versions of the Rus- 
sian national costume. They looked most 
captivating in their kakochaiks, but the 
fairest of the fair was the young Princess 
Sherematieff, the granddaughter of a serf. 
The Emperor and Empress having duly 
made reverence at the sanctuary and 
before the sacred images, now slowly as- 
cended the estrade, and the ceremonial of 
the coronation commenced. The imperial 
pair being seated on the ancient thrones of 
the Czars, the regalia was properly ar- 
ranged, and another burst of devout har- 
mony came from the invisible choir. ‘The 
Metropolitan then presented a profession 
of faith, which his Imperial Majesty must 
read, and which he did read on this occa- 
sion with due emphasis and discretion. 
The document, which was exceedingly 
lengthy, took upwards of ten minutes in 
the reading, during which the most pro- 
found silence reigned in the church. Im- 
mediately after, the Emperor was invested 
with the state mantle, and here followed 
the most interesting feature in the day’s 
proceedings. Taking the crown, an im- 
mense one, blazing all over with diamonds, 
up with his two hands, he placed it on his 
head, thereby intimating that from no 
earthly power, priestly or lay, did he re- 
ceive his sovereignty. Then making a sign 
to the Empress, who knelt submissively 
before him on a golden cushion, he just 
touched her forehead with it, and immedi- 
ately replaced it on his own head. This 
was a moment of intense interest. The 
Empress-mother burst into tears, and the 
whole of the congregation, as they fell on 
their knees in honour of the rite, sobbed 
and cried like children. This was the cul- 
minating point of the ceremonial. Then 
came the anointing ; the administration of 
the sacrament tothe Emperor in both forms, 
the Empress in one; the mass and other 
ceremonials purely religious ; and, finally, 
the congratulations, which the Emperor re- 
ceived with great dignity and self-posses- 
sion. At the same time his countenance 
wore a careworn and saddened look, and he 
seemed like one who felt oppressed with 
the sense of an awful responsibility. Now 
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came the moment for which 70,000 people 
outside had been waiting with exemplary 
patience. A gorgeous procession issued 
from the church door. In front was a 
splendid canopy, under which walked the 
Emperor, with the imperial crown upon his 
head, and wearing the imperial mantle. 
There was the standard, the seal, and the 
sword of the empire, the great function- 
aries at a respectful distance behind, and 
the dismounted Gardes a Cheval, in their 
golden cuirasses, lining the way. From a 
hundred bands pealed out at once the na- 
tional anthem—* God save the Czar,” and 
the shouts of the people formed a tremen- 
dous accompaniment to the music. The 
countenance of his Majesty was most so- 
lemn; he bowed repeatedly, but never 
smiled, and the cheers seemed to die away 
for want of the imperial sympathy. It 
was a strikingly Oriental spectacle; the 
pagoda-like canopy, the great Czar, with 
his immense crown of diamonds blazing in 
the sun, the many Oriental costumes, and 
the bearded mujiks, all formed a picture 
which I shall not soon forget. 

The Emperor’s coronation has been ac- 
companied with the issue of a manifesto, 
suspending the conscription for four years 
except in the event of war, and ordering 
“a new census of the population of the 
empire, in order that the capitation-tax 
may be equitably re-assessed, which might 
otherwise weigh disproportionately on cer- 
tain classes, numbers of which have been 
more or less sensibly diminished by the 
war and by the epidemic disease which 
have more particularly afflicted them.” 

Another point is a concession to Po- 
land: —“ With respect to the political 
criminals, both those who belonged to the 
secret societies discovered in Russia at 
different periods and those who took part 
in the Polish rebellion of 1831, the Em- 
peror orders that the lot of some shall be 
considerably assuaged on the scene of their 
banishment, whilst others shall be enabled 
to settle in the interior provinces of the 
empire, and the rest will be restored to 
full liberty, with leave to choose their own 
place of abode in any town of the old 
empire or in the kingdom of Poland, with 
the exception of the two capitals, Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. Finally, to crown 
withal his clemency, the Emperor deigns 
to grant to all the political criminals so 
pardoned their rights of nobility, as also to 
all their legitimate children born since the 
condemnation of their parents, whether the 
latter be dead or still living.” 

The Emperor also “revokes the legis- 
lative provisional measure that has until 
now regulated the entrance of the nobility 
in the governments of Vilno, Koono, 
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Kiev into official service. For the future, 
the conditions of the public service in the 
western provinces will be the same as 
those which exist for the inhabitants of all 
the other parts of the empire. The sub- 
jects of his Majesty belonging to the 
Jewish creed have also been the object of 
generous clemency on the part of the 
Emperor, who has deigned to free them 
from the special burdens that their re- 
cruitment hitherto imposed upon them. 
Lastly, the children of the soldiers, seamen, 
&e. (cantonists), born during the service- 
period of their fathers, and who have 
hitherto belonged to the army, will be 
given up for the future to their parents, 
and may take upon themselves any con- 
dition they may think fit.” 

France.—'he Emperor and Empress 
are at Biarritz, leading a somewhat se- 
cluded life. On the 9th ult. they both 
astonished the Spaniards of San Sebastian 
by visiting that fortress. 

Several persons have been arrested, 
charged with being members of a secret 
society, and it is said they were devising a 
plan for the assassination of the Emperor. 

Spain.—“ Madrid, Sept. 16.—The ‘ Ga- 
zette’ publishes a royal decree, which re- 
establishes the constitution of 1845. An 
additional article lays down the nature of 
those offences of the press which shall be 
cognizable by a jury. It is also stated in 
the decree, that the minimum duration of 
the session of the Cortes shall be four 
months ; that the existence of the Council 
of State is solemnly acknowledged; that 
the consent of the Cortes shall be neces- 
sary for the marriage of the sovereign, or 
that of the heirs to the crown, for the 
alienation of the royal patrimony, and for 
general amnesties.” 

Belgium.—The “ Congrés International 
de Bienfaisance” was opened at Brussels 
on the 15th ult., under the direct infiu- 
ence of the Government; M. de Decker, 
Minister of the Interior, and M. Liedts, 
Councillor of State, taking part in the de- 
liberations. The president was M. Charles 
Rogier, member of the Chamber of Re- 
presentatives. The Englishmen present 
were Mr. William Cowper, President of 
the Board of Health, Mr. John Simon, 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, and Mr. F. O. 
Ward. M. Rogier opened the proceed- 
ings with a speech describing the object 
of the Congress: — “l’amélioration phy- 
sique, intellectuelle, et morale, des classes 
nécessiteuses ; les questions qui concernent 
la vie matérielle des populations—nourri- 
ture, logement, vétements, travail ma- 
nuel.” The Moniteur Belge officially re- 
ports the speeches of the delegates from va- 
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rious countries—England, France, Prussia, 
Austria, Holland. This Congress was to 
sit for some days. 


Holland.—The King of Holland opened 
the session of the States-General on the 
15th ult., with a flourishing account of 
the condition of his dominions. To his 
great joy, war has ceased. The colonies 
enjoy a “happy tranquillity ;” measures 
are in progress to ameliorate the lot of 
the slaves in the Western colonies, so as 
to prepare for social reform; “the in- 
ternal condition of the country ought 
to inspire us with profound gratitude ;” 
“everything bespeaks a good harvest ;” 
railway projects give hope of seeing the 
Netherlands covered with a network of 
iron-ways ; the favourable state of the 
finances enables them to continue the re- 
demption of the public debt; three mea- 
sures for education will be presented to 
the States-General. 


America. — The rupture which had 
taken place between the Executive and 
the Senate has been healed by the sub- 
mission of the latter, who were convoked 
in extraordinary session. 


American Ambassadors and Ministers at 
the Court of St. James’s. 


The first, Gouverneur Morris, of New 
Jersey. Commissioner. 13th October, 
1789. 

Thomas Pinckney, of South Carolina. 
Minister Plenipotentiary. 12th January, 
1792. 

John Jay, of New York. Envoy Ex- 
traordinary. 19th April, 1794. 

Rufus King, of New York. Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 20th May, 1796. 

James Monroe, of Virginia. Minister 
Plenipotentiary. 18th April, 1803. 

James Monroe and William Pinckney, 
jointly and severally Ministers Plenipo- 
tentiary and Extraordinary. 12th May, 
1806. 

William Pinckney, of Maryland. Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary. 12th May, 1806; 
renewed 26th February, 1808. 

John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary. 28th February, 1815. 

Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania. Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. 16th December, 1817. 

Rufus King, of New York. Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
5th May, 1825. 

Albert Gallatin, of Pennsylvania, En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. Arrived in London 7th August, 
1826, and entered upon his duties the fol- 
lowing day. He was succeeded by 
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James Barbour, of Virginia, who ar- 
rived in London 31st August, 1828, and 
began his mission September 3rd ensu- 
ing. 

S Louis M‘Lane, of Maryland, was the 
successor of Mr. Barbour. He assumed 
the office of Envoy in London September 
1st, 1829, and retired from its duties June 
21, 1831. 

Martin Van Buren, of New York, was 
appointed by General Jackson. He en- 
tered upon the discharge of the official 
duties of the mission September 21, 1831, 
and continued at his post until March 31, 
1832, when, hearing the Senate had re- 
fused to confirm his nomination, he had 
an audience of leave of the king and re- 
tired from the legation, leaving Aaron 
Vail, esq., as Chargé d’ Affaires ; who was 
succeeded by 

Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, who 
arrived in London July 1, 1836. Mr. 
Stevenson remained more than five years 
—from Ist July, 1836, to October, 1841 
—when he returned home, leaving the 
Archives in the keeping of Mr. Aspinwall, 
then American Consul in London. 

Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, was 
appointed Envoy, &c., by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, in July, 
1841; but being in Italy at the time, he 
did not receive intelligence of the fact 
until October of that year, when he re- 
paired to London, and finding Mr. Steven- 
son had returned to the United States, he 
took charge of the mission immediately, 
delivered his credentials to the proper 
authorities, and entered upon the duties 
of his office. He remained at his post 
more than four years after his appoint- 
ment—until August 8, 1845—and was 
succeeded by 

Louis M‘Lane, of Maryland, who was 
commissioned by Mr. Polk in July, 1845, 
and arrived in London the ensuing Au- 
gust. He was in the discharge of his 
duties about a year, and retired from the 
mission August 18, 1846, leaving James 
M‘Henry Boyd, esq., of Baltimore, the 
acting secretary of legation, as Chargé 
d’ Affaires. 

George Bancroft, of Massachusetts, was 
the next minister. He was commissioned 
by Mr. Polk, and arrived in London in 
October, 1846, and had his first audience 
of Lord Palmerston, then Foreign Secre- 
tary, November 3rd of the same year. 
He retired from the office August 30, 
1849. 

Abbot Lawrence, of Massachusetts, was 
appointed in 1849, and had his first inter- 
view with Lord Clarendon on the 11th 
October of that year. He continued in 
office until September 30, 1852, at which 


date his resignation took effect, and he 
was succeeded by 

Joseph R. Ingersoll, of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Ingersoll entered upon his duties of 
the mission October 16, 1852, and retired 
therefrom August 23, 1853." 

James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, was 
appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary, by President Pierce, 
April 11, 1853. He took charge of the 
legation on the 23rd of August following, 
and retired from the mission on the 17th 
March, 1856, having been nearly three 
years in commission. 

This comprises the names of all who 
have represented the country at London 
in the highest diplomatic grade. Of these, 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams, and Martin 
Van Buren subsequently became Presi- 
dent. In fact, the post is a legitimate 
stepping-stone to that office, and the Pre- 
sident who has studied the policy of Eu- 
rope in London, may be presumed to bring 
a vast amount of valuable information to 
the service of his country. The mission 
is the most important the Americans have ; 
hence the necessity of having it filled by 
able men, both as chief and secretaries. 
No administration with any pretensions to 
a dignified and wise foreign policy, can 
command respect in London, while repre- 
sented there by men of third, or even 
second-rate, ability. 

The American Bonapartes.— By the 
decree of the 21st of June, 1853, all ques- 
tions affecting the rank of the members of 
the Imperial family of France were re- 
ferred to a privy council, composed of a 
number of statesmen of the highest rank. 
This council has met to determine the 
position of the son and grandson of Prince 
Jerome, by his first marriage with Eliza- 
beth Paterson. 

On the 27th of December, 1803, Jerome 
Bonaparte, then nineteen years old, mar- 
ried, in the United States, Miss Elizabeth 
Paterson, the daughter of a wealthy mer- 
chant of Baltimore. The marriage was 
not published in France, nor was the con- 
sent of the parents ever given,—Mr. Pater- 
son, as well as Madame Letitia, having 
protested against it. The French ambas- 
sador, Pichon, who was afterwards dis- 
graced for having failed to prevent the 
marriage, declared, in the name of the 
First Consul, that it would never be re- 
cognised by the Bonaparte family. 

Elizabeth Paterson, Mrs. Jerome Bona- 
parte, bore a son, who is still living. 

Jerome Bonaparte, obedient to his bro- 
ther’s command, returned to France, where, 
two years later, on the 12th of August, 
1806, he married the Princess Frederica 
Catherine Sophia, daughter of the King of 
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Wurtemburg. The Princess Matilda and 
the Prince Napoleon were the fruit of this 
union. 

When, after the Revolution of 1848, the 
fortunes of the Bonaparte family seemed 
once more in the ascendant, the American 
descendants of Jerome determined to as- 
sert their claim to the family name, and to 
participate in the vast political power 
which Louis Napoleon was beginning to 
dispense to his relatives; and Jerome 
Paterson Bonaparte, with his eldest son, 
the offspring of a marriage with a lady of 
Baltimore, and late an officer in the United 
States army, departed for Europe about 
two years ago, where they have since re- 
mained. The wife and a younger son of 
Jerome Paterson still reside in Balti- 
more, we believe, and decline to assert 
their claims to admission to the Imperial 
family. 

The young officer was presented at the 
Imperial court, where he was at first 
graciously received, and, upon the break- 
ing out of the Eastern wai, at his own 
request, was sent to the Crimea, and dis- 
tinguished himself, in a moderate degree, 
during the campaign, under General 
Morris. Two years ago, the Patersons, 
both father and son, demanded their act 
of naturalization, in which they were re- 
cognised as members of the Imperial 
family; and in the official paper, the 
Moniteur, the title of “his Imperial 
Highness” was given to young Paterson, 
upon his appointment as lieutenant in the 
army. It seems that from this qualified 
membership, which might hereafter form 
the ground of claims on the part of the 
American Bonapartes, they are now to be 
perpetually excluded. 

Jerome has therefore insisted upon the 
immediate decision of the question, and 
offers to prove the illegality of the mar- 
riage, and the dissolution of it by the 
Church. The Patersons, on the other 
hand, deny the authority of the decree of 
1805, which, they contend, intimated no 
doubt of the legality of the marriage, on 
which only a civil court could decide, but 
merely forbade it to be recorded in the 
public registers of France. ‘They refer, 
also, to their uninterrupted and unques- 
tioned position as legitimate heirs, and on 
the good faith of Elizabeth Paterson in 
contracting her marriage with Jerome 
Bonaparte. Jerome, however, demurs to 
this good faith, which he attempts to dis- 
credit, by citing a clause in the marriage 
contract, in which, in case of the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage union, at the request 
of the wife or her parents, it is stipulated 
that a jointure of 60,000 francs a-year 
shall be paid to her, which sum Elizabeth 
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Paterson Bonaparte really received during 
her lifetime. 

M. Allou represents Prince Jerome, and 
M. Berryer, the illustrious legitimist, the 
American claimants, before the council. 
Interesting letters from Napoleon I., Pope 
Pius VIIL., the Emperor of Russia, and the 
King of Wurtemburg, have been produced. 
The court consists of the Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, President ; MM. Fould, Trop- 
long, De Morny, Baroch, and Oreano. — 
New York Evening Post. 

The bone of contention respecting the 
Bay Islands, between the Government of 
the United States and that of England, 
has been got rid of by the transfer of the 
disputed territory to the Government of 
Honduras on the following Articles, which 
have been communicated by the Honduras 
minister :— 

“1. The restitution of the sovereign 
rights of Honduras over the islands of 
Ruatan, Bonaceo, &c., and declaring them 
‘free territory,’ governed by its proper 
municipality. 

“2. Acknowledges the territorial limits 
of Honduras marked in the map by the 
Hon. George Squier,—say, from the river 
Wans 6 Segévia to the river Negro. 

“A tribunal of reference composed of 
one citizen of Honduras and one British, 
—if necessary, animpartial third of any 
nation,—will fix the boundary, were | 
the Mosquito Indians for the losses which 
they sufier, and adjust all claims whatever. 

“3. Memorandum of the basis of nego- 
tiations :— 

“Senor Minister,—True wisdom teaches 
that a nation should march with the cir- 
cumstances of the day. Honduras enters 
a new political life; her steps should, 
therefore, be to declare— 

“1. That she knows no enemies or 
parties, and forgives all past offences. 

“2. Cultivate friendly relations with all 
who will accept them. 

“3. To avoid all compromises, offensive 
or defensive leagues, so common in Ame- 
rica, and so disastrous. 

“4. To form no league, diet, or con- 
federation. 

“5. Invite all her neighbours to regu- 
late territorial limits, and to examine the 
claims made by Copan on the part of 
Florida, and that in six or eight months 
the titles should be exhibited. 

“6. Prohibit or abolish from the public 
press all politics, give regulations for edu- 
cation,” &e. 

Walker’s condition in Nicaragua ap- 
pears, even on the showing of his most 
sympathetic partizans of the New York 
press, to be growing more desperate every 
day. The Nicaraguans have found the 
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exactions requisite to maintain a standing 
army and to conduct the service of the 
Government too irksome for endurance. 
The larger proprietors have deserted their 
estates, and taken refuge in the neigh- 
bouring Republics. Though the property 
left behind them has been declared con- 
fiscated, it remains unproductive to the 
State for want of purchasers. 
AUSTRALIA.— POPULATION OF SYDNEY. 
—The census papers, shewing the gross 
population of the city of Sydney and har- 
bour of Jackson on the 1st March, 1856, 
have just been published, and they exhibit 
the following results: — Houses, 9,603. 
Males, 28,274; females, 27,166 ;—total, 
55,440. According to the returns given 
by the census of 1851, the total population 
of the city, not including the shipping in 
the harbour, was 44,240. The total in- 
crease, during the five years past, of the 


population within the city boundaries is 
therefore 8,878. The most remarkable 
fact shewn in the returns of the last census, 
is that the number of females is in excess 
of the number of males—a position never 
before realized in Sydney since the fonnda- 
tion of the colony. In 1851 the males 
numbered 22,296, and the females 21,944, 
giving an excess of males 352. In 1856 
the females numbered 26,898, and the 
males 26,220, giving an excess of females 
678. The ratio of the respective sexes to 
each 1,000 of the entire population stood 
thus : — 1851—male, 504; female, 496. 
1856—male, 494; female 506. Total each 
year, 1,000; or, in proportion to each 
1,000 males, the females in 1851 numbered 
only 984, leaving a deticiency of 16; while 
in the present year they numbered 1,026, 
giving a surplus of 26.—Australian and 
New Zealand Gazette. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Tue Queen, the Prince, and several of 
the royal children are enjoying the retire- 
ment of Balmoral. Most of the ministers 
are also absent from London. 

The most exciting event of the month 
las been the failure of the Royal British 
Bank of London. It was founded about 
seven years ago, on the joint-stock prin- 
ciple, but, almost from its commencement, 
appears to have been in the hands of most 
unprincipled men. Directors, managers, 
auditors, and solicitors seem to have helped 
themselves to the money contributed by 
the shareholders and depositors. Unfor- 
tunately, they so managed matters that 
the law will not reach them. For the first 
time a London bank on joint-stock princi- 
ples has failed, and involved a number of 
innocent shareholders in ruin. 

The Royal Family of Qude.—The mo- 
ther and the son of the deposed King of 
Oude, the boy’s uncle, and a large suite of 
“ eunuchs,” “ moonshees,” “ native gentle- 
men,” and servants, have arrived in Eng- 
land. They are thus described at South- 
ampton :—*‘ Few persons of the male sex 
have ever seen the Queen Dowager ; and 
the greatest difficulty was experienced 
in conveying her from the ship to the 
land, and from the land to her carriage. 
‘The pressure of the crowd,’ says an 
eye-witness, ‘to get a glimpse of her, 
was intense, and the gigantic eunuchs 
were in agony. The difficulty of getting 
lier Majesty into the carriage without 
being seen was immense. At length a 


14 


screen was placed against the body of the 
carriage, and her Majesty was just in the 
act of stepping in, when, horror of hor- 
rors! two men were detected on the 
coachman’s box looking deliberately into 
the carriage, and about to stare her Ma- 
jesty in the face. A shout of indignation 
drove them from their exalted post, to 
the infinite relief of the courtiers.’ The 
Royal York Hotel is the head-quarters of 
the party. They are accompanied by a 
Major Bird, described as ‘agent to the 
Queen.’ ‘ Two finer-looking princes one 
would not wish to see. The heir-apparent 
is a youth about five feet six inches in 
height, with a thin, lithe figure, and look- 
ing not certainly more than eighteen years 
of age. His face was of a pale brown 
colour, and his eye bright and intelligent. 
His uncle, the heir-presumptive, is a hand- 
some, stout-built man, regal in appear- 
ance. They were both gorgeously dressed; 
their head-dresses being in the shape of a 
helmet, and glittering with the lustre of 
precious stones.’ On the day of landing 
the Major addressed the crowd in the 
name of his royal employers; saying that 
they had come to demand a full inquiry 
into the annexation of Oude, and to ‘ ap- 
peal against that act of the East India 
Company that has deprived the royal 
family of Oude of their throne and 
country.’ He called for ‘ three cheers for 
the royal family of Oude; which were 
duly forthcoming. On the following day, 
the Mayor, Lord and Lady Hardwicke, 
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Admiral Ayscough, Sir George Wombwell, 
Sir George Pollock, and others, were pre- 
sented to the princes; and several ladies 
were received by the Queen-mother. The 
princes, by themselves, have driven about 
the town, and have been much looked 
after. The Rajah of Surat, ‘with a 
splendid suite,’ has gone to Southampton 
to welcome the royal family. One of 
the reporters makes this significant state- 
ment :—‘ The moonshees are busy all day 
long writing to distinguished persons in 
India, and the secretaries are equally busy 
in writing to members of Parliament and 
distinguished individuals in this country.’ ” 

The new Diocese of Westminster—Her 
Majesty’s Government have determined on 
a subdivision of the diocese of London, 
and Dr. Tait, who is to have the super- 
vision of the metropolitan see, will have 
only one-half the field over which the 
Bishops of London have hitherto presided. 
The diocese of London will henceforth 
consist of all that portion of the metropolis 
which is within the City walls, in addition 
to the extensive parishes of Bethnal-green, 
Clerkenwell, Islington, Limehouse, Shore- 
ditch, Stepney, St. George’s East, White- 
chapel, Hackney, and Stoke Newington, 
together with several parishes in Essex, 
Kent, and Surrey, which are at present 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
London. A large portion of what at 
present constitutes the archdeaconry of 
Middlesex will be placed under the con- 
trol of a Bishop of Westminster, and the 
Abbey will be his cathedral church. The 
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new diocese will comprise the whole of the 
parishes within the city of Westminster, 
St. Pancras, Marylebone, Paddington, Ken- 
sington, St. Giles’s, St. George’s (Blooms- 
bury), Chelsea, Hampstead, Fulham, Ham- 
mersmith, and the several outlying 
parishes. There will be one archdeacon 
for the diocese of London, and two for 
the diocese of Westminster. 

Amongst the most valuable livings which 
the Bishop of London will have in his gift, 
are the rectory of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 
worth £2,300 a-year; the rectory of Great 
Hadham, worth £1,700 a-year ; the rectory 
of St. Margaret, Lothbury, (alternately 
with the Lord Chancellor,) worth £1,300 
a-year; the rectory of St. Mary, Newing- 
ton, worth £1,000 a-year; the rectory of 
St. Andrew Undershaft, worth £1,025 
a-year; the precentorship, chancellorship, 
treasurership, and all the prebends in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

The Bishop of Westminster will have in 
his gift, amongst other livings, the vicarage 
of Kensington, worth £1,400 a-year; the 
vicarage of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, worth 
£1,400 a-year; the incumbency of Pad- 
dington, worth £1,200 a-year; the in- 
cumbency of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
worth 1,200 a-year; the vicarage of Ful- 
ham, worth £900 a-year; the incumbency 
of Brompton, worth £1,700 a-year; the 
vicarage of Hammersmith, worth £600 
a-year; the incumbency of Highgate, 
worth £400 a-year; and several minor 
benefices. No one is at present named 
for the new b‘shopric of Westminster. 
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Srr Ricwarp WestmacorTt, R.A. 

September 1. At his residence, No. 14, 
South Audley-street, aged 81, Sir Richard 
Westmacott, Professor of Sculpture in the 
Royal Academy,—of which he was, with 
one exception, the oldest member. He 
was born in London, in the year 1775. 
His father, who had received an university 
education at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
gave up all pursuit of the learned profes- 
sions early in life, and took to the busi- 
ness of a statuary, which he followed for 
some years in Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
square. It was in his father’s studio that 
young Richard Westmacott imbibed the 
first elements of taste in sculpture; and 
having early shewn signs of future dis- 
tinction in this branch of art, he was sent 
to Rome in the year 1793. There he 
studied with Canova, and made such de- 
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cided progress under the tuition of that 
master, combined with the influences 
of the place, that upon one occasion he 
obtained the first gold medal of the year 
for sculpture, which was given as a prize 
by the Pope at the Academy of St. Luke. 
The subject was a rilievo, representing a 
scene in the history of “Joseph and his 
Brethren.” ‘The first medal for architec- 
ture at the same exhibition and in the 
same year was also carried off by an Eng- 
lishman, Richard Gandy, A.R.A., who 
afterwards unhappily became insane. This 
production of young Westmacott’s was 
still exhibited in Rome within the memory 
of many persons; but it has recently dis- 
appeared. He also obtained a first prize 
for sculpture at Florence, and was elected 
a member of the Academy there. In 1798 
we find him again in England, and in the 
3U 
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course of that year he married Dorothy 
Margaret, the daughter of Dr. Wilkinson. 
His first reputation in England was made 
about this period, upon the occasion of a 
design for some public work being thrown 
open to general competition. Westma- 
cott’s design was so remarkable as to in- 
duce the judges to issue a second and 
higher prize for studies of the same sub- 
ject. From that period he steadily rose 
in estimation with the private patrons of 
the arts, who were then both numerous 
and discerning ; and was also employed in 
most of the important public works. Of 
the latter, the monument to Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, was 
one of the earliest ; and as such it is in- 
adequate to represent the more mature 
powers of the sculptor. That to Lord 
Duncan is a more favourable example. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, indeed, from the 
number and variety of his productions, 
both monuments and bassi rilievi, may be 
consulted as a sort of gallery of the works 
of Sir Richard Westmacott. Among the 
statuary executed for private collections, 
some of the most celebrated and charac- 
teristic of his works are the following :— 
“The Houseless Traveller,” in the collec- 
tion of the Marquis of Lansdowne—a work 
full of dignity and pathos ; “ Euphrosyne,” 
executed for the late Marquis of West- 
minster; “The Dream of Horace,—‘ Me 
fabulose Volture in Apulo,’” &¢.—distin- 
guished for the exquisite modelling of the 
flesh of the infant; the two statues, 
“ Cupid” and “ Psyche,” executed for the 
late Duke of Bedford; and a monument 
to the memory of Lord Penrhyn, at Pen- 
rhyn, in North Wales—a work less known 
to the public than the preceding. In this 
monument, a figure of a slater is intro- 
duced, in the modern workman’s dress ; 
and, as a companion, a Welsh girl, also in 
the costume of the country, her head 
bound round with oak-leaves. Those best 
acquainted with the artist’s works con- 
sider the figure of this girl to be one of 
his happiest and most original produc- 
tions. His monument to the memory 
of the “Countess Rocksavage, where 
angels are represented as guardians 
of the departed spirit—with the text 
which gives a name to the work, 
“He shall give His angels charge over 
thee,’”— is more generally known. He 
designed also the “Achilles” in Hyde- 
park ; the statue of Lord Erskine, which 
stands in Lincoln’s Inn Old Hall, now 
used as the Lord Chancellor’s Court ; that 
of Nelson, in the Liverpool Exchange ; 
those of the Duke of Bedford and Charles 
James Fox, in Russell and Bloomsbury 
Squares; besides figures of Addison, Pitt, 


and many others. His last work of im- 
portance was the group of sculpture that 
occupies the pediment of the British Mu- 
seum. This was the only occasion in 
which Sir R. Westmacott was induced so 
far to comply with the fashion of the day 
as ‘to introduce the slightest possible ap- 
proach to polychromy into part of a mono- 
chrome building, by tinting the tympanum 
of the pediment blue, and gilding some of 
the ornaments. At the French Exposition 
three of his works were exhibited, and 
were much admired,—* A Nymph prepar- 
ing for the Bath,” from the collection of 
the Ear] of Carlisle ; “The Houseless Wan- 
derer” above mentioned; and a “ Sleeping 
Infant,” in the possession of the Countess 
of Dunmore. Sir R. Westmacott wus 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy 
in 1805, and a full member in 1816. In 
1827 he succeeded Flaxman as lecturer to 
the Academy in Sculpture—an office which 
he held till his death. In 1837 he re- 
ceived the dignity of knightood, and in 
the same year as Professor Faraday (the 
precise date we cannot give), he was pre- 
sented with the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
bythe University of Oxford. Asa draughts- 
man, Sir R. Westmacott was remarkable 
for his bold and powerful hand. His 
lectures were treatises of considerable 
archeological research, interspersed with 
practical remarks of great force and 
shrewdness, and accompanied by admirable 
drawings. On the subject of Greek art, 
Sir R. Westmacott, if not a profound 
scholar, was as deeply versed by practical 
study as any member of the Academy. 
Yet in composition, though thoroughly 
appreciating the ancient schools, and com- 
petent to pass unerring judgment on the 
genuineness of works reputed antique, the 
leaning of his style was certainly towards 
the naturalistic in sculpture. He sought 
to present thought and emotion rather 
under their modern and national types, 
than under the old-world conventionalities 
of Greek and Roman artists, however 
masterly and attractive may be the produc- 
tions they have handed down to us. At the 
same time the purity of his taste, which 
had been formed upon these very models, 
induced him to be severe rather than 
florid in his composition, with a constant 
tendency to reject the superfluities of a 
subject, and to reduce it down to its lead- 
ing and characteristic features. Sir Richard 
Westmacott took an active part in the 
proceedings of the Royal Academy, and 
was a member of the Council of that body. 
He was present, and in his usual health, at 
the last audit; but since that period, for 
many weeks past, his health has gradually 
declined, and his death has not been un- 
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expected. He leaves a son, Mr. Richard 
Westmacott, the well-known sculptor, who 
is also a distinguished member of the Royal 
Academy.—Literary Gazette. 


Rosert Lucas PEARSALL, Esq. 

Aug.5. At his residence, Wartensee 
Castle, on the Lake Constance, Switzer- 
land, Robert Lucas Pearsall, Esq. 

This gentleman was called to the bar by 
the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, June 1, 1821. 
He was some time attached to the Oxford 
circuit, and attended the Bristol and 
Gloucester sessions ; his residence being at 
Willsbridge, in the parish of Bitton, near 
Bristol. But his public career at the bar 
was short; for, although an accomplished 
scholar, and as a conversationalist vivid 
and varied, still he was of so nervous a 
temperament, that he was not suited for 
success in open court. His chief pursuit 
was madrigal music, and some of his own 
compositions elicited the approbation of 
the most eminent men in the musical 
world. Of these, the chief were, “Great 
God of Love!” “Light of my soul ;” 
“Lay a garland,” and the Norse melody: 
he was also the author of—“Sweet as 
a flower ;” “ Take heed, ye shepherd 
swains ;” “It was upon a Spring-tide ;” 
“T saw lovely Phillis ;’ “ Who shall 


have my lady fair ?” “All ye that love 


fair freedom ;” “ Spring returns;” and 
“Danderly Dan :” the last as playful as 
the first is grand and majestic. One of 
his last contributions to madrigal music 
was a quaint but characteristic piece, in 
which the old minuet dance movement is 
most happily introduced, to describe by- 
gone men and manners. Most of his com- 
positions are favourites with the Bristol 
Madrigal Society, of which he was one of 
the earliest members. 

Some fourteen years since, leaving 
Willsbridge, Mr. Pearsall repaired to 
Germany, and finding himself much at 
home among the many musical coteries of 
Carlsruhe, he fixed his residence in that 
elegant city. Shortly after he purchased 
an ancient castle on the Lake Constance, 
which in the eleventh century was occu- 
pied by a family called the Knights of 
Wartensee. Its original tower is of still 
earlier date, and probably of Roman con- 
struction. Here he remained for some 
thirteen years, until his death, still de- 
voted to music, and not less to the chi- 
valric history and associations of the 
country of his adoption. Into these 
his researches were minute and pene- 
trating, and, as the result, he com- 
municated, through his friend the Rev. 
H. T. Ellacombe, F.S.A., (formerly Vicar 
of Bitton, and now of Clyst St. George,) 
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three memoirs to the Society of Anti- 
quaries, two of which were very elaborate, 
as well as remarkable. The first, read 
to the Society in Jan. 1837, is entitled 
“ The Kiss of the Virgin: a Narrative of 
Researches made in Germany during 
the years 1832 and 1834, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the mode of in- 
flicting that ancient Punishment, and 
of proving the often denied and generally 
disputed fact of its existence;” and is 
printed with four plates in the Archa@o- 
logia, vol. xxvii. pp.229—250. The second, 
communicated in 1840, consists of “ Ob- 
servations on Judicial Duels, as practised 
in Germany ;” it is printed in the Archeo- 
logia, vol. xxix. pp. 348—361, accom- 
panied with eight plates. In 1843 Mr. 
Pearsall sent an account of the monu- 
mental brass of Bishop Hallum, in the 
cathedral church of Constance, printed in 
the Archaologia, vol. xxx. pp. 430—437, 
with one plate, drawn and engraved by 
the Messrs. Waller. 

Mr. Pearsall was also the author of a 
pamphlet entitled “The Position of the 
Baronets of the British Empire,” 1837, 
and of many anonymous articles on arche- 
ology and music in various periodicals: 
and we may add, that he it was who dis- 
covered the Irish records of the reigns of 
Edward II. and III. which were recovered 
from Switzerland by the late I. F. Fergu- 
son, as noticed in our obituary of the latter, 
(June, 1856, p. 651). 

Mr. Pearsall was a Knight of Malta. 
By many of his German friends he was 
regarded as the best living English com- 
poser. He has left large MS. collections 
upon music. 

About three years since Mr. Pearsall was 
attacked with paralysis, and from that time 
(so severe was the shock) to the day of his 
death, he was almost unable to move with- 
out help. Strange to say, however, on the 
very day on which he expired, he felt an un- 
usual strength and vitality, and, after being 
so long confined to his house, had himself 
dressed, and, with little or no help, walked 
out into his grounds, and remained there 
for some time, visiting various points be- 
fore familiar to him, and which com- 
manded views of the lovely and romantic 
lake, upon which his windows looked 
down. Having enjoyed himself for some 
time, communing with nature, he returned 
to his chateau, retired to bed, and never 
again rose from it, having soon afterwards 
given up his life placidly, without a pain 
or a moan, like 


The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 

A living voice—a breathing harmony, 
A bodiless enjoyment born and dying 
With the blest tone that made it. 
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Mr. Pearsall was of a kind and gentle 
disposition, and we have been told an 
anecdote characteristic of the man,—that 
whilst composing some of his best pieces, 
and sitting at the piano, he had a little 
pet kitten nestling in his breast, and but- 
toned up in his dressing-gown. His fune- 
ral was attended by all the chief persons 
and authorities in his neighbourhood, a 
pulpit having been raised in the church- 
yard for the minister to perform the fune- 
ral service. Mr. Pearsall’s*mother was a 
Bristol lady, a Miss Lucas, one of the 
family to whom the Back Hall, in that 
city, still belongs. 


Mr. WILLIAM YARRELL. 

September 6. At Great Yarmouth, aged 
76, of ossification of the heart, Mr. William 
Yarrell, the eminent naturalist. 

William Yarrell was born in June, 1784, 
in Duke-street, St. James’s, where his 
father carried on the business of a news- 
paper agent; his only removal was to a 
neighbouring house at the corner of Ryder- 
street. There he continued the business 
in partnership with a gentleman whose 
father had been also a partner with Yar- 
rell’s father, and in this house he dwelt 
unmarried, with his natural history collec- 
tions about him, till the day of his death. 
He entered the banking-house of Herries, 
Farquhar, and Co. as clerk in 1802, but 
returned at the end of six months to his 
father. Mr. Yarrell’s taste for natural 
history pursuits began first to develope it- 
self in a love of angling. The streams in 
the vicinity of London often tempted him 
forth, as a boy, to a day’s fishing, and the 
perusal of old Izaak Walton’s charming 
letters served to divert his pastime into 
the valuable practical direction which it 
subsequently took. From fishing William 
Yarrell was led to the sport of shooting, 
and became one of the first marksmen of 
his day. He formed in early life an in- 
timacy with Manton, the famous gun- 
maker, and with Shoobridge, the well- 
known hatter of Bond-street,—better 
known, however, among sporting men as 
an unerring shot. Shoobridge and Yarrell 
made frequent excursions into the country 
together, and shot in company for many 
years. Shoobridge shot in matches, and 
not unfrequently for heavy stakes. Yar- 
rell, who was thought by some to be the 
better shot of the two—for he would bring 
down a dozen brace of sparrows, from the 
trap, with his double-barrelled Manton, 
running—never wagered beyond shooting 
for a gun, a pointer, or a sporting picture. 

During this time William Yarrell had 
been forming valuable collections of fishes, 


birds, and birds’ eggs, studying and making 
notes of their habits, when, at. about the 
age of forty, he may be said to have laid 
down the rod and gun for the pen. On 
the 25th of March, 1825, he addressed to 
the conductors of the “Zoological Journal” 
his first composition, consisting of “Notices 
of the Occurrence of some rare British 
Birds, observed during the Years 1823, 
’24, and ’25.” Having made the acquaint- 
ance of several zealous naturalists, among 
whom we may mention Vigors, Swainson, 
and E. Bennett, he was elected, in 1825, 
a Fellow of the Linnean Society, and in 
1827 communicated to the society’s “Trans- 
actions” a paper, entitled ‘“ Observations 
on the Trachee of Birds, with Descrip- 
tions and Representations of several not 
hitherto figured.” Later in the same year 
he presented to the Royal Society a paper 
“On the Change in the Plumage of some 
Hen-Pheasants,” which was printed in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions.” Notwith- 
standing, however, the Council of the Royal 
Society considered Mr. Yarrell’s paper 
worthy a place in their “ Transactions,” 
the author was never elected to the Fel- 
lowship. He was recommended for elec- 
tion, but, owing to the corrupt practice— 
which still in a measure prevails—of dis- 
regarding the scientifie claims of gentle- 
men connected with trade, while indivi- 
duals were gaining admission to the society 
on account of mere social position or con- 
noisseurship, it was intimated to Mr. Yar- 
rell that he had no chance of success, and 
he withdrew his certificate. (The “ Athe- 
neum” states that Mr. Yarrell afterwards 
refused to allow himself to be nominated.) 

In 1829 Mr. Yarrell communicated to 
the Linnzan Society the “ Description of 
a New Species of TZ'ringa, killed in Cam- 
bridgeshire, new to England and Eu- 
rope ;” and the following year two papers 
“On the Organs of Voice in Birds,” and 
“On a New Species of Wild Swan taken 
in England.” About this time the Zoo- 


logical Club of the Linnean Society, of | 


which Mr. Yarrell had for six years been 
an active member, became the foundation 
of the present Zoological Society, and his 
exertions for this society’s welfare were 
continued with unremitting zeal to the 
last. He was a frequent contributor to 
its “ Proceedings,” and the three follow- 
ing papers, read in 1833 and 1835, were 
selected for publication in its “Trans- 
actions :” — “Observations on the Laws 
which appear to influence the Assumption 
and Changes of Plumage in Birds ;” 
“ Description, with some additional Par- 
ticulars, of the <Apteryr Australis of 
Shaw ;” and “Some Observations on the 
Economy of an Insect destructive to Tur- 
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nips.” To the Linnwan Society’s “Trans- 
actions” he further contributed, in 1834, 
“Description of the Organ of Voice in a 
New Species of Wild Swan,” and “ De- 
scription of three British Species of Fresh- 
water Fishes belonging to the genus Leu- 
ciseus ;’ and in 1853 a paper “On the 
Habits of the Great Bustard.” His last 
and only remaining paper, published by 
the Linnzan Society, “On the Influence 
of the Sexual Organs in Modifying Ex- 
ternal Character,” appeared during the 
present year, in the newly arranged 
“Journal of Proceedings.” Mr. Yarrell 
contributed largely to the “ Zoological 
Journal” and to the “Annals and Maga- 
zine of Natural History,” including, among 
other subjects, the discovery, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Jesse, of the oviparous pro- 
pagation of the eel, and of the specific 
identity of the whitebait; but the grand 
work of his life was the production, during 
the years 1830-40, of the two well-known 
Histories of British Birds and British 
Fishes, published by Mr. Van Voorst, 
who lived on terms of great friendship 
with him, and was selected by him as one 
of his executors. Our roll of English 
zoologists does not boast of a name more 
honoured for his researches into the habits 
of the fauna of his country, so far as re- 

birds and fishes, or more respected 
for his uprightness and genial companion- 
ship, than that of the lamented Yarrell; 
and the style in which the results of his 
agreeable labours have been published to 
the world presents a model of kindly, un- 
obtrusive diction, choice woodcut illustra- 
tion, and typographic neatness. In 1849 
Mr. Yarrell was elected a Vice-President 
and Treasurer of the Linnean Society, and 
the members subscribed for a portrait of 
him in oil, which is suspended in the 
society’s meeting-room. Notwithstand- 
ing his retired manners and extremely 
punctual habits, Mr. Yarrell was a fre- 
quent diner-out and jovial companion at 
table. He sang a capital song, and was 
a constant attendant at the theatre, gene- 
rally selecting, with the gusto of a dilet- 
tante, the front row of the pit. In the 
days of the elder Mathews he would 
manage to get the songs of the great 
mimic, in spite of the rapidity of their 
utterance, by taking down the alternate 
lines one night and filling in the others 
on the next. <A song of Dibdin’s we 
heard him sing only recently with ad- 
mirable spirit and pathos. He seldom 
missed attending the Linnzan Club din- 
ners and country excursions, and was at 
all times among the liveliest of the party. 
In the present year he took an active 
part in the Linnzan excursion to Guild- 


ford. In addition to his collection of 
British natural history, Mr. Yarrell pos- 
sessed a valuable library of books on the 
subject, but he has not made any public 
bequest of either.—Literary Gazette. 

On Sunday, the 3rd of August, just 
six weeks before his death, as he was re- 
turning from St. James’s Church, which 
of late years he constantly attended, he 
felt himself seized with giddiness and a 
want of control over his steps. He stood 
still for a moment, and then by an effort 
reached his home. This attack proved to 
be a slight one of paralysis; from which, 
however, he so far recovered as to be able, 
on the Monday before his death, to attend 
a council of the Linnwan Society, where 
he appeared as clear and nearly as well 
as usual. In answer to a wish expressed 
by a very intimate and attached friend, 
that he would soon be well enough to pay 
him a quiet visit, he said that, although 
pretty well, he felt a “ woolliness” in the 
brain, and that he was still restricted in 
his diet, &c. However, on the following 
Saturday he felt himself sufficiently well 
to accompany an invalid friend to Yar- 
mouth, as his protector; and the very 
last act of his life was one of kindness 
and friendship. On the following day he 
expressed how much he had enjoyed his 
voyage, took his moderate dinner with an 
appetite, and retired to bed with the pros- 
pect of a good night’s rest. He was, how- 
ever, shortly afterwards seized with diffi- 
culty of breathing, which continued and 
increased, notwithstanding medical aid, 
which was promptly obtained; and he 
breathed his last about half-past twelve 
on the Monday morning, September 1st, 
in perfect tranquillity and peace. His 
remains were brought to Town, and on 
the 8th of September he was buried at 
Bayford, in Hertfordshire, where a great 
number of his ancestors and kinsfolk lie. 
He was followed to the grave by his re- 
lations, Mr. Bird and Mr. Goldsmith, and 
his two most intimate friends, Mr. Van 
Voorst and Prof. Bell, the President of 
the Linnean Society. There were pre- 
sent, also, several of his Linnzan friends, 
the Rev. Thomas Hugo, Mr. Kippist, the 
Librarian of the Society, Mr. Pamplin, 
the botanical publisher, and others, who 
had come from London to pay the last 
tribute of respect to their departed friend. 
—Atheneum. 


Mr. James Hann. 

Aug. 17. In the hospital of King’s 
College, London, aged 57, Mr. James 
Hann, formerly writing-master and after- 
wards mathematical master in King’s 
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College School, and author of several 
scientific works. 

Mr. Hann was born at Washington, co. 
Durham, in 1799; he was an only son, and 
early in life became stoker to his father, 
who superintended the old pumping engine 
at Hebburn Colliery, on the Tyne, and 
afterwards worked various winding engines 
for drawing coals. He then became en- 
gineer in one of the small steamers plying 
on the river. Brought up thus, as it were, 
in the arms of the steam-engine, his genius 
naturally turned to the study of mathe- 
matics, in which science he saw the high- 
way to distinction in his profession; and 
with him it soon became a passion, which 
engrossed all the solid thinking moments 
of his future life. He studied his favourite 
science late and early, and whenever he 
had leisure—perhaps without the aid of 
anything but abstruse elementary works ; 
for in those days mechanics’ institutions 
or cheap scientific publications were not so 
plentiful as now, to aid the aspiring mind : 
yet with all their aid, it is doubtful whe- 
ther the present age will outstrip the last 
in self-taught great men ; —genius seems to 
thrive best under difficulties. 

Mr. Hann had married very young; 
and at the time we are speaking of he 
had a family of four children, so that the 
means of procuring proper books was out 
of the question. However, one evening, 
on leaving his vessel on the Quayside of 
Newcastle, according to his custom, on his 
way home he took a look into the book- 
sellers’ shop-windows, in search of old or 
new mathematical works. He saw in one 
window a rather soiled copy of Dr. Olin- 
thus Gregory’s “Mathematics for Prac- 
tical Men,” marked at a price consider- 
ably below the first cost. ‘Though only a 
few shillings, it was a sealed book to him, 
being beyond his means; and he looked 
longingly on it with bitter anguish, for 
he thought if he could but possess that 
book he would be a made man, and the 
happiest of mortals. He went home to 
Gateshead, where he resided, deeply musing 
on the perverseness of poverty. It was 
harvest-time, and his wife was out work- 
ing in the fields. His eldest daughter, a 
mere child, was housekeeper. He asked 
the child where her mother had put the 
money to pay the rent? She told him 
it was in a tea-cup in the cupboard. He 
took from the cup eight shillings, and 
hastened away to make the purchase. 
In the meantime the mother returned 
from the harvest-field, and the child told 
about her father taking the money. She 
was quickly in chase of the depredator, 
whom she soon overtook, and remonstrated 
with him in the boldest manner which 
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a grieved wife can command. Poor Hann 
battled for his favourite book manfully, 
and at length overcame his wife’s scruples, 
by convincing her that if he had that book 
he could enrich them all. She consented 
to go with him to the shop, and see him 
purchase the desired prize. He has often 
related the circumstance, and always de- 
clared that the instant he was owner of 
that book was the happiest moment of 
his life. Strange as a romance, the author 
of this book, which inspired Hann with 
more than enthusiasm in Newcastle, lived 
nearly 300 miles distant; yet, in after 
years, Dr. O. Gregory and Hann became 
the most intimate friends. Even the 
Doctor’s son was educated by Hann; and, 
lastly, the author of this treasured book 
sent for Hann, and asked him to pre- 
pare for the press some of his unfinished 
works, 

About this period, Mr. Hann, who had 
known Mr. Isaac Dodds, of Gateshead, from 
childhood, now sought his counsel; and it 
was by him that Hann was induced to 
leave his work and commence the office of 
teacher. Hann kept labouring and study- 
ing on, and imparted his hard-earned 
knowledge to pupils at night after his 
daily occupation closed. Mr. Dodds kept 
aiding him, and at length advised him to 
keep a school—which he did on the South 
Shore, Gateshead; but his studies were 
more his bent than teaching. His rapid 
insight into everything pertaining to ma- 
thematics made him not so good a teacher 
as a scholar, and he found the school did 
not answer his expectations. Mr. Dodds 
took him, then, as an accountant in his 
office. Even this change of situation was 
not congenial to Hann, for his mind was 
constantly taken up with mathematical 
studies. 

In the year 1832, Mr. Dodds’ mechani- 
cal knowledge and Hann’s mathematical 
learning were welded together in the most 
useful way ; and in 1833 (while Hann was 
living in a court off Oakwellgate-lane) they 
conjointly published a very interesting and 
popular work—* Mechanics for Practical 
Men.” It had a rapid sale. 

As a calculator on mechanical move- 
ments, Hann was exceediily apt. 

He had for some years, up to this time, 
been acquainted with the very eminent 
Mr. W. S. B. Woolhouse, of mathematical 
wide-world fame. This gentleman was like- 
wise a self-taught mathematician—brought 
up at North Shields behind the counter as 
a linendraper—a strange apprenticeship for 
so high a reputation in the most abstruse 
science ! Mr. Woolhouse used his influence, 
and obtained for Mr. Hann a situation as 
calculator in the Nautical Almanack Office, 
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London. Here he laboured for several 
years, still enjoying the friendship of his 
patron, till the writing-master’s situation at 
King’s College becoming vacant, Mr. Hann 
applied, and was the successful candidate. 
He was a first-rate penman. Even when 
his hands were hard and stiff, he could 
produce exquisite specimens of writing. 
He filled the situation for some years, and 
when the mathematical mastership became 
vacant, he obtained that office, and offi- 
ciated in it till after his wife’s death, 
when he became less careful of his con- 
stitution, and resigned from ill-health. 

After this, he had in tuition as private 
pupils many wealthy merchants’ sons, as 
well as those of some eminent clergymen. 
— Gateshead Observer. 


Henry Aston Barker, Esq. 


July 19. At Bitton, near Bristol, Henry 
Aston Barker, Esq., aged 82. 

He was born at Glasgow, in the year 
1774, and was a younger son of Mr. Robt. 
Barker, a native of the county of Meath, 
by his wife, a daughter of Dr. Aston, a 
physician of great eminence in Dublin. 

Mr. Robert Barker was the ingenious 
inventor and original proprietor of the 
Panoramas in Leicester-square, of which 
invention we have received the following 
account from the best authority. 

Mr. Barker, who had invented a mecha- 
nical system of perspective, and taught 
that art at Edinburgh, where he was 
resident, was walking one day with his 
daughter (the late Mrs. Lightfoot) on the 
Calton-hill, when, observing her father to 
be very thoughtful, Miss Barker asked 
him what was the subject of his thoughts. 
He replied, that he was thinking whether 
it would not be possible to give the whole 
view from that hill in one picture: she 
smiled at an idea so contrary to all the 
rules of art ; but her father said he thought 
it was to be accomplished by means of a 
square frame fixed at one spot on the hill: 
he would draw the scene presented within 
that frame, and then shifting the frame 
to the left or right, he would draw the 
adjoining part of the landscape; and so 
going round the top of the hill, he would 
obtain the view on all sides: and the 
several drawings being fixed together and 
placed in a circle, the whole view might 
be seen from the interior of the circle, as 
from the summit of the hill. 

This idea he forthwith put in execution, 
and drawings were made by his son Henry 
Aston, then quite a youth, of Edinburgh 
from the Calton-hill, with Holyrood-house 
in the foreground. 

But the greatest difficulty remained. 
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The drawings being made on flat surfaces, 
when placed together in a circle the hori- 
zontal lines appeared curved instead of 
straight, unless on the exact level of the 
eye; and to meet this difficulty Mr. Barker 
had to invent a system of curved lines 
peculiarly adapted to the concave surface 
of his picture, which should appear straight 
when viewed from a platform at a certain 
level in the centre. 

This difficulty, with many others of a 
similar nature which may more easily be 
imagined than described, having been sur- 
mounted, Mr. Barker exhibited his picture 
—first in the Archer’s Hall, Holyrood, and 
secondly in the Assembly-rooms, George- 
street, New Town, Edinburgh, and after- 
wards at Glasgow. 

So much was thought of the discovery 
of its being possible to take a view beyond 
the old rule of forty-five degrees, that Mr. 
Barker was induced to take his invention 
to London, where he waited upon a Scotch 
nobleman with whom he was acquainted, 
(I believe Lord Elcho, son of the Earl of 
Wemys,) and who was so greatly pleased 
with the plan, that he encouraged Mr. 
Barker to paint and exhibit pictures in 
London, and even assisted him in the 
most essential manner,—by an advance 
of money. 

Thus encouraged, Mr. Barker, after ex- 
hibiting his view of Edinburgh in the 
spring of 1789, in a large room at No. 28, 
Haymarket, determined to exhibit a pic- 
ture of London, for which the drawings 
were made by Henry Aston Barker, from 
the top of Albion Mills, near the foot of 
Blackfriars-bridge, on the Surrey side. 
The scene on the Thames was the Lord- 
Mayor’s procession by water to West- 
minster on the 9th of November. These 
drawings were afterwards etched by H. A. 
Barker, and aqua-tinted by Birnie, and 
published in six sheets, 22 in. by 17. 

This view was more than half a circle, 
and was exhibited in the year 1792, in 
a rough building at the back of No. 28, 
on the eastern side of Castle-street, 
Leicester-square, where Mr. Barker then 
resided. 

In the year 1793 Mr. Barker took a 
lease of a piece of ground in Leicester- 
place and Cranbourne-street, where he 
erected the large exhibition-building in 
which:the Panoramas have been ever since, 
and are still, exhibited. The large circle 
is 90 feet in diameter, and the small 
upper circle is constructed within it, being 
supported by the centre column. It was 
opened in 1793 with a view of the Grand 
Fleet at Spithead. 

As a good name was considered essential 
to the success of the novei experiment on 
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the public taste, Mr. Barker applied to 
his classical friends, who furnished him 
with the very expressive and appropriate 
name of Mavwpaua. 

Mr. Barker’s Panorama was not, how- 
ever, without rivalry, even in its early 
days; Mr. Robert Ker Porter (after- 
wards Sir Robert), painted and exhibited 
at the Lyceum three great historical 
pictures, — of the storming of Sering- 
apatam in 1799, of the siege of Acre, and 
of the battle of Alexandria, March 21, 
1801. The printed descriptions and out- 
line sketches of Seringapatam and Alex- 
andria are now before the writer. These 
three pictures were three-quarters of the 
circle. He afterwards exhibited at the 
same place a great historic and panoramic 
picture of the battle of Agincourt, which 
picture he presented to the Corporation of 
London, and it is still in existence, we can 
hardly say preserved, at Guildhall. 

In the year 1802 Mr. Barker’s eldest 
son, Thomas Edward Barker, who was not 
an artist, but had been an assistant to his 
father in the Panorama, and Mr. Ramsay 
Richard Reinagle, afterwards R.A., who 
had painted at the Panorama for Mr. 
Barker, entered into a partnership, and 
erected a rival panorama-building in the 
Strand. 

In Knight’s “London,” vol. vi. p. 283, 
it is said that the process of painting the 
panoramas is distemper, but that is an 
error except as to the original picture 
of Edinburgh and that of London: the 
panoramas are oil-paintings, and the can- 
vas was used for several pictures, one 
being painted over the other as long as 
it would last, except some of the pictures 
of the small circle, which, after having 
been exhibited in London, were sold for 
exhibition in the provinces. 

After much patient energy and perse- 
verance, Mr. Barker, ably assisted by his 
son Henry Aston, succeeded in establishing 
the Panorama in the favour of the public ; 
and at his death, which happened on the 
8th of April, 1806, at his house in West- 
square, Southwark, at the age of 67*, he 
left a comfortable provision for his widow 
and family. 

There are two portraits of Robt. Barker: 
one, engraved in 1802 by J. Singleton, 
after a picture by G. Ralph, 8vo.; and 
another, engraved by Flight from a picture 
by Allingham, folio. 

The house in which Henry Aston Barker 
resided with his father, in Castle-street, 
Leicester-square, was nearly opposite to 
the house of the celebrated anatomist, 
John Hunter, whose habit of early rising 


was an object of observation and emula- 
tion to Henry Barker; but rise as early 
as he would, there was John Hunter 
poring over his anatomical preparations. 
At that time several other subsequently 
distinguished persons resided in the same 
street, and in the immediate vicinity lived 
Anna Maria and Jane Porter: to the 
latter Henry formed a boyish attachment, 
and was frequently seen escorting her to 
the parks, &c., where she, being then very 
handsome, attracted great attention, which 
induced Henry Barker to resign the fair 
one to the more dashing pretensions of a 
certain Captain in the Guards. 

Soon after coming to London, Henry 
Barker became a pupil at the Royal 
Academy, where, among his fellow-pupils 
and intimate associates, were John Wm. 
M. Turner, (afterwards) R.A., and Robert 
Ker Porter, the cousin of his fair friends 
Anna Maria and Jane; the three were 
great companions and confederates in 
boyish mischief. 

Henry Barker continued to be the chief 
assistant of his father in the Panoramas 
until his father’s death in 1806, when, 
being his father’s executor, he took the 
Panorama into his own hands, and by his 
eminent artistic taste and skill in his par- 
ticular branch of art, by his energy, per- 
severance, and good judgment in selecting 
and placing before the public what was 
agreeable to them, he succeeded not only 
in paying off some incumbrances which 
had been left by his father, but in realizing 
the handsome provision made by his 
father’s will for his mother and sisters, 
and making a moderate and well-merited 
provision for himself and his own family. 

Mr. Barker frequently travelled, to take 
his own drawings for his pictures, which 
were always remarkable for faithfulness 
and truth. His first journey was in 1799, 
to Turkey, where he took the drawings for 
the Panorama of Constantinople, which 
was exhibited in 1802. A picture from 
the same drawings was exhibited by Mr. 
Burford in 1829. These drawings were 
engraved and published in four plates. 

Henry Barker went to Paris, and drew 
a Panorama of it during the Peace of 
Amiens. He was on that occasion intro- 
duced to, and noticed by, Napoleon, then 
Premier Consul, by whom he was addressed 
as Citoyen Barker. 

The naval victories at the commence- 
ment of this century afforded admirable 
and most popular subjects for the Pano- 
rama, and Henry Aston Barker’s know- 
ledge of nautical matters, and accurate 
representation of shipping, &c., attracted 
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the attention, and obtained for him the 
friendship, of Nelson, who was much 
pleased with the pictures of his victories 
of the Nile and Copenhagen. He was 
first introduced to Nelson by Sir Wm. 
Hamiltom at Palermo, in 1799; and was 
kindly received and treated by him at 
Copenhagen, where he went in 1801 to 
take drawings for a picture of the Baltic. 

The peninsular campaign also furnished 
admirable subjects for pictures of the bat- 
tles of Salamanca, Vittoria, Badajos, and 
others; of which Mr. Barker presented 
such able and spirit-stirring representa- 
tions to the British public. 

The drawings for these pictures were 
made chiefly, if not entirely, by Mr. Bur- 
ford; but Mr. H. A. Barker went to Malta, 
where he made drawings of that port, ex- 
hibited in 1810; of which the writer 
has a vivid recollection, being the first 
Panorama he ever saw. He also went to 
Elba, where he renewed his acquaintance 
with the Emperor Napoleon, by whom he 
was graciously received. And after the 
battle of Waterloo he visited the field, 
and went to Paris, where he obtained 
from the officers at head-quarters every 
necessary information on the subject of 
the battle. 

A set of eight etchings by Mr. J. Bur- 
nett, from Mr. Barker’s original sketches 
of the field of battle, were printed and 
published. His drawings of Gibraltar were 
also published in two large sheets. 

He went to Venice with Mr. J. Burford, 
to take views for a Panorama, which was 
exhibited in 1819. 

His last grand Panorama was the coro- 
nation procession of George the Fourth: 
exhibited in 1822. 

The Panorama of Waterloo was very 
successful. It had been painted on an 
older picture, but was not painted out, 
being laid by and re-exhibited some years 
later, and was even then so attractive, 
that it hung on the walls until, from de- 
cay, it fell from its fastenings, and was 
removed piecemeal. 

The rival Panorama in the Strand was 
purchased, in 1816, by Mr. Henry Barker 
and the late Mr. John Burford, who paid 
a considerable sum to Mr. Reinagle, and 
secured an annuity to Mr. R. E. Barker 
and his wife for their lives, as the price of 
their interests in the Strand Panorama, 
which Mr. Barker and Mr. John Burford 
then kept open in partnership ; Mr. Barker 
retaining to himself the Panorama in 
Leicester-square. But the Panorama of 
Waterloo had, fortunately, been so success- 
ful as to give Mr. Barker the opportunity, 
which he then required, of retiring from 
the labours and anxieties ever attendant 
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on exertions to please the public; and in, 
or previous to, 1826, he transferred the 
management of both Panoramas to Messrs. 
John and Robert Burford, who had been 
the able and much esteemed assistants of 
himself and his father for many years. 

Mr. John Burford dying, however, in 
1827, was succeeded by his brother, Mr. 
Robert Burford, the present able and in- 
defatigable proprietor of the Panorama in 
Leicester-square, which still continues its 
interest and attraction for the public, al- 
though the rival exhibitions of the Colos- 
seum and the Diorama in the Regent’s 
Park have not been able to hold their 
ground. 

In or about 1802 Mr. Barker married 
Harriet Maria, the eldest of the six 
daughters of Rear-Admiral William Bligh, 
commander of the “ Bounty” at the time 
of the celebrated mutiny during a voyage 
to transplant the bread-fruit from the 
Society Islands to the West Indies, and 
subsequently Governor of New South 
Wales. By that charming and most ami- 
able lady Mr. Barker has left two sons and 
daughters: his eldest son, the Rev. Henry 
Barker, is Vicar of Weare, Somersetshire, 
to which church Mr. H. A. Barker pre- 
sented an organ on his son’s institution ; 
his second son, William Bligh Barker, was 
brought up to the medical profession, but 
preferred the arts; his eldest daughter, 
Elizabeth, was the wife, now widow, of 
the late William Glennie, Esq., R.N. and 
civil engineer, who died a few months 
since; and his youngest daughter, Mary, 
is wife of North Pritchard, Esq., of Wills- 
bridge. 

Mrs. Barker died on the 26th of Feb. 
last, and was soon followed by her husband. 
They were both buried at Bitton. 

The distinguishing characteristics of Mr. 
Henry Aston Barker were firmness, neat- 
ness, and precision in whatever he did. 
In his works, in his writing, in his con- 
versation, and in his dress, those charac- 
teristics were remarkable. His pictures, 
although on so large a scale, were highly 
finished ; he bestowed perhaps too minute 
pains on them ; but hence the almost magi- 
cal appearance of reality which they pos- 
sessed. He seemed to be imbued with a 
determination that whatever he did should 
be done as well as he could do it; and 
consequently he never did anything in a 
hurry, or carelessly. His letters are very 
indicative of this, being examples of neat- 
ness of writing and expression; and he 
always wrote his signature at full length, 
in a large, upright, square hand. His man- 
ners and bearing were those of a polished 
gentleman, and his conversation was full 
of liveliness and anecdote, and-was most 
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particularly interesting from the observa- 
tions he had made, the countries he had 
visited, and the people he had known. 

G. R. C. 


Captain Movpray, R.N. 

Sept. 20. At his apartments in Green- 
wich Hospital, Capt. George Moubray, 
R.N., one of the Captains of Greenwich 
Hospital, aged 83. 

He was the son of George Moubray, 
Esq., of Cockoidnie, co. Fife, and was 
born Feb. 9, 1773, and entered the navy 
Feb. 1, 1789, as midshipman, on board 
the Bellona, 74, on the home station; and 
in June of the same year removed to the 
Adamant, 50, at Halifax, where he re- 
mained until June, 1792. He then joined 
in succession the Hannibal, 74, and Juno, 
82, Captain Samuel Hood ; and in January, 
1794, he was acting as master’s mate of 
the latter ship when she effected an ex- 
traordinary escape from the harbour of 
Toulon, into which she had entered in 
ignorance of the evacuation of the British. 
Being shortly afterwards received on board 
the Victory, 100, flag-ship of Lord Hood, 
he served in the boats at the sieges of St. 
Fiorenzo and Bastia. He was promoted, 
May 27, 1794, to a lieutenancy in La 
Moselle sloop, Captains Percy Fraser, 
Charles Dudley Pater, and Charles Bris- 
bane,—under the latter of whom he was 
hotly engaged, and all but captured, in 
Hotham’s first partial action, March 14, 
1795; and he was subsequently appointed, 
Aug. 19, 1796, to La Virginie, 40, Captain 
Anthony Hunt, in which frigate, after the 
Spithead mutiny, he escorted the Duke 
and Duchess of Wurtemberg to Cuxhaven, 
Rear-Admiral Sir Hugh Cloberry Chris- 
tian to the Cape of Good Hope, and Lord 
Mornington to Calcutta, and then cruised 
in the East Indies until the peace of 
Amiens; May 7, 1803, as senior to the 
Seahorse, 38, Captain Hon. Courtenay 
Boyle, fitting for the Mediterranean ; 
Nov. 4, 1804, to the Royal Sovereign, 
100, bearing the flag of Sir Richard 
Bickerton, off Toulon; and Oct. 5, 1805, 
as first to the Polyphemus, 64, Captain 
Robert Redmill, part of the victorious 
fleet employed in the ensuing action off 
Cape Trafalgar. Succeeding to the com- 
mand of the latter ship immediately after 
the action, owing to the serious illness of 
his captain, Lieutenant Moubray had the 
good fortune, during the gale that fol- 
lowed, to regain possession of the Argo- 
nauta, Spanish 80, and deliver her over 
to Admiral Collingwood, off Cadiz. He 
afterwards took in tow the Victory, with 
the body of Lord Nelson on board, and 
conducted her to the mouth of the Straits 
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of Gibraltar; and he also, in spite of her 
mutinous crew, carried the Swiftsure, 
French 74, in a similar manner from the 
neighbourhood of Cadiz to Gibraltar. On 
Dec. 24, 1805, he was promoted to the 
rank of commander; and he was next, 
Jan. 27, 1809, and March 27, 1812, ap- 
pointed in that capacity to the Rhodian, 
10, and Moselle, 18, in which vessels he 
served in the West Indies the chief part of 
the time, with a small squadron under his 
orders for the protection of the Bahamas, 
until March 31,1813. Captain Moubray, 
whose promotion to post-rank had taken 
place on Aug. 12, 1812, was not again 
employed until Sept. 23, 1844, when he 
obtained command of the Victory, 104, at 
Portsmouth, which he retained until ad- 
mitted into Greenwich Hospital March 
25, 1846. 

He married, June 14, 1812, Eliza Pellew, 
eldest daughter of A.N. Yates, Esq., 
naval storekeeper at Jamaica, by whom 
he had issue five sons and three daughters. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


May 3. At Albany, King George’s Sound, 
aged 65, the Ven. John Ramsden Wollaston, 
B.A. 1812, M.A. 1815, Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Archdeacon of Western Australia (1849). 

Aug. 15. At Hilton, Hunts, the Rev. Martin 
Mason, M.A., Rector of Knapwell, Cambs 

Aug.17. At Upper Norwood, Surrey, the Rev. 
W. Phelps, F.S.A., Rector of Oxcombe, Lin- 
colnshire, and formerly Vicar of Meare and 
Bicknoller. 

Aug. 18. At Edinburgh, aged 60, the Rev. 
James Boyd, LL.D., one of the Masters of the 
High School. 

Aug. 19. At Malling-abbey, Kent, aged 32, 
the Rev. Aretas Akers, B.A. 1847, Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

Aug. 22. Aged 38, the Rev. Frederick Simp- 
son, Curate of Caistor, near Great Yarmouth. 
The Rey. Mr. Simpson, Curate of Caister, pro- 
ceeded on Friday to Filby Broad, with one or 
two other gentlemen and a servant, for the pur- 
pose of fishing. The Broad is one of those s: all 
lakes for which Norfolk is rather remarkable, 
and in some places the waters are deep. The 
party entered a small sailing-boat, and while 
they were prosecuting their fishing a sudden gust 
of wind capsized their craft, and precipitated 
them into the water. Mr. Simpson immediately 
sank, but his companions contrived to keep 
themselves afloat till they were rescued from 
their perilous position. The body of the unfor- 
tunate gentleman was not recovered for two 
hours, and life, of course, was then extinct. 

Aug. 23. At Jordan Bank, Morningside, Edin- 
burgh, after a protracted illness, aged 40, the 
Rev. ./acadam Grigor, of Free St. George's, 
Montrose. Mr. Grigor was educated at the parish 
school of Cromarty, and completed his studies at 
the University of Edinburgh. He was ord:ined 
in connection with the Free Church in the year 
1843, and was appointed to the charge in the 
parish of Cults and Kettle, in the Presbytery of 
Cupar, where he remained until 1854, when he 
was tran-lated to Free St. George’s, Montrose, 
as successor to the Rev. Mr. Laird. Animated 
by a strong desire faithfully to discharge the 
various functions of his important calling, he 
endeared himself to his congregation, and gave 
high promise of his increasing usefulness. ‘The 
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hand of God was painfully manifested in his 
being bereft of his wife and child about two years 
ago, since which time his constitution has be- 
come gradually impaired. 

Aug. 24. At West Rasen Rectory, aged 86, 
the Rev. Wm. Cooper, B.D., Rector of the West 
Rasen and Wadingham, Lincolnshire, Chaplain 
in Ordinary to the Queen, and formerly Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Aug. 25, At Mountjoy-st., Dublin, aged 33, 
the Rev. Francis Hassard, Vicar of Fuerty, in 
the diocese of Elphin, youngest son of the late 
George Hassard, esq., of Skea-house, county of 
Fermanagh. 

At the Vicarage, aged 79, the Rev. Edward 
Rogers, B.A. 1792, M.A. 1802, formerly Fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, V. of Constantine 
(1817), Cornwall, 

At Richmond, aged 37, the Rev. George Philip 
Edward Macfarlan. 

Aug. 26. At Kensington, aged 68, the Rev. 
William Keary, Rector of Nunnington, York- 
shire, and for many years the faithful, laborious, 
and beloved Curate of Sculcoates, Hull. Mr. 
Keary at different times published several small 
works on the Romish controversy. 

Aug. 28. At Paris, aged 46, the Rev. William 
Nind, Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
second surviving son of Benj. Nind, esq., of 
Peckham. ‘This gentleman had been spending 
part of the long vacation in Paris; and on Thurs- 
day, when about to retire to rest, part of the 
house in which he was lodging was found to be 
in flames. Mr. Nind was inhabiting the second 
floor, and in the excitement of the moment lost 
his presence of mind, and leaped from the win- 
dow ; he fell on the pavement beneath, and was 
taken up a corpse. Mr. Nind took his B.A. de- 
gree in 1832, and in 1838 was installed in the 
vicarage of Cherryhinton, which he vacated to 
renew his residence in the college about eight 
years ago. His quiet and gentlemanly manners 
rendered him a general favourite. We may add 
that the fire turned out to be one of no great 
consequence, and no harm would have happened 
to Mr. Nind if he had retained his presence of 
mind. He was author of the “ Oratory,” and 
other religious poems written in an excellent 
tone and spirit. 

At York-place, Edinburgh, the Rev. R. 8. 
Storrs Dickinson, late of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, United States. 

At Ramsgate, the Rev. Edw. Nottidge, Rector 
of Black Notley, Essex. 

At Killawalla, Kilmore, the Rev. James Miller. 

Aug. 29. At Passy, Paris, the Rev. Maxwell 
Phayre. 

Aug. 30. At Gloucester, the Rev. John Han- 
mer Underwood, M.A., Vicar of Bosbury, in the 
county of Hereford, Rural Dean and Prebendary 
of the Cathedral Church of Hereford. 

Sept. 1. At Kingstown, the Rev. H. E. Prior, 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Clonmel. 

Sept. 3. At the Rectory, aged 43, the Rev. 
Walter Hamilton Etty, B.A. 1835, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, Rector of Langton-on-Swale 
(1847), Yorkshire. 

Sept. 4. Aged 75, the Rev. William Tomlin, 
of Chesham, Bucks. His death is a severe loss 
to the town in which he had lived for 47 years. 

Sept.6. At Stowmarket, aged 68, the Rev. 
W. Reynolds, Baptist minister, late of March, 
Cambs. 

Sept. 7. At the Rectory, Weston Favell, 
Northants, aged 30, the Rev. Robert Hervey 
Knight, B.A. 1847, M.A. 1850, Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 

The Rev. J. Austen, Rector of Tarrant, Keyn- 
stone, Devon. 

At Belaugh Parsonage, aged 83, the Rev. 
Chas. Tanqueray, M.A. 

Aged 60, the Rev. 7. Le Quesne Jones, M.A., 
ones Curate of North Nibley, Gloucester- 
shire. 
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Sept. 8. At the Vicarage, Constantine, aged 
79, the Rev. Edward Rogers. 

Sept. 11. At Whitby, aged 46, the Rev. 
Joshua Laycock, incumbent of Aislaby, near 
Whitby. 

Sept, 12. Aged 69, the Rev. Samuel Hubbard, 
for 14 years Minister of the Independent congre- 
gation at Wivenhoe, near Colchester. 

At The Home, Shropshire, aged 67, the Rev. 
John Rogers, Rector of Myndtown and Maid- 
stone. 

Sept. 13. In Craven-st., Strand, aged 91, the 
Rev. Thomas Hutchinson, Vicar of Sawbridge- 
worth, Herts. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Aprill, At Gladstone, Port Curtis, Australia, 
aged 33, George Mackenzie, fifth surviving son 
of James Elliot, esq., of Wolflee, Roxburgh- 
shire. 

April 4. At Beechworth, Australia, Leonard, 
fifth son of the Hon. and Rev. P. A. Irby, 
Rector of Cottesbrooke, Northamptonshire. 

May 20. At Adelaide, Australia, aged 65, 
John Sabine, esq., formerly of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, 

May 21. At Fanesmith, Orange River, South 
Africa, aged 28, Athelstan Corbet Marshall, 
eldest surviving son of Mrs. Thos. Marshall, of 
Croydon, Surrey. 

May 24. At Grahamstown, Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 36, Egerton J. Pratt, esq., 6th Royal Regt., 
only surviving son of George Pratt, esq., Fort 
Pitt, Chatham. 

May 30. At Zygerburg, Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 68, William Wickens, esq. 

At Norwood, Adelaide, New South Wales, 
aged 41, Paul Granville Moyle, esq., surgeon, 
second son of Matthew Paul Moyle, esq., M.D., 
of Cornwall. 

June 8. At Luckeserai, near Monghyr, in 
India, aged 28, Walter King, esq., C.E., in the 
service of the East India Railway Company, 
youngest son of the late Richard King, esq., 
of Plymouth and Bigadon. 

June 17, On board the barque Peregrine 
Oliver, off Bassein, East Indies, aged 31, William 
Frederick, youngest son of the late Thomas 
Sharpe, of Bishopsgate-street within. 

June 26. At Capetown, Col. George Simson 
Lawrenson, C.B., of the Bengal Horse Artillery. 

June 28. At Ajmere, Rajpootana, of injuries 
occasioned by a fall from his horse, Capt, Gus- 
tavus A. Lister, 7th. Regt. Bombay N.L., and 
son of the late Major Thomas St. George Lister, 
H.M.’s 7th Regt. 

June last, on his passage home from Hobart- 
town, Frederick, fourth son of the Rev. Samuel 
Sheen, Rector of Stanstead, Suffolk. 

July 3. At Oorai, in the East Indies, Lieut. 
G. P. J. Anstruther, son of Col. Robert Lindsay 
Anstruther (Retired List), Bengal Cavalry. 

July 8, Mary Anne, wife of Robert Allen, esq., 
and eldest dau. of John Beck, esq., of Hendon, 
and of the Strand. 

July 10. At Agra, of cholera, aged 39, William, 
second son of the late Rev. Michael Terry, Rector 
of Dummer, Hants. 

July 20. Suddenly, at Kingston, Jamaica, 
deeply regretted by her family and friends, Sa- 
rah, wife of the Rev. Thomas Bryett ‘T\.rner, 
Rector of Port Royal. 

July 22. At Peshawer, aged 34, Capt. Alfred 
Wrench, of the 5th Bengal Light Cavalry, second 
son of the late J. Wrench, esq., of Camberwell. 

July 23. While on his passage to England, 
aged 39, Joseph Smee; and on the 25th of the 
same month, James Smee, esq., father of the above, 
at his residence, Stanstead-house, Forest-hill, 
sydenham. 
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July 28. At Basseterre, St. Kitt’s, West Indies, 
aged 77, Capt. James Spencer Quelch. 

July 31. At Avenbury Vicarage, Hereford- 
shire, Margaret, relict of Robert Dangerfield, 
esq., of Down-house. 

Aug. 3. At Roehampton Estate, St. James’s, 
Jamaica, aged 59, the Hon. Isaac Jackson. The 
deceased, who was always proud of being de- 
scended from the ancient yeomanry of Cumber- 
land, loft this country in 1821, and had ever since 
been a resident in Jamaica, devoting an untiring 
e ergy and vast ability to the cultivation of nu- 
merous estates entrusted to his management, or 
acquired by the fruits of that industry whose 
results enabled him 'o ascend the | dder of island 
fame an fortune from its lowest to its very 
highest step. At one p riod he was manager of 
two-and-tiirty estates in the county of Cornwall ; 
and at the time of his disease he was one of the 
greatest agriculturists in Jamaica. To his ex- 
cellenc: in private life, the universal sorrow 
created by his death has borne am, le testimony ; 
and the estimation in which he was held by tue 
Colonial ¢ overnment was significantly exhibited 
by his ppointment, not only to t .e Commission 
of the Peace for several parishes, and to the 
Lieut.-Coloneley of the Western Interior Regt. 
of Militia, but by his being requested by the re- 
presentative of the Crown, on the promulgation 
of the new Constitution, to become a member of 
th: Legislative Council—a post of honour in 
which he pre-eminently distinguished himself, 
not less by the unostentatious simplicity ‘han 
by the inflexible independence of his character. 

At Haverbrack, Westmoreland, aged 76, Frances, 
relict of the Rev. John Hudson, M.A., late Vicar 
of Ke dal, -nd formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Aug. 6. At Brechin, ag d 82, Mrs. Mary Moli- 
son, widow of the Rev. George Whitson, of 
Parkhill, on» of the ministers of Brechin. 

At Kinclune, Kingoldrum, aged 66, James 
Ni oll, esq., of Kinclune. 

At Hyde-park, near New York. aged 72, Mr. 
John Griswold, the eminent merchant of that 
city. He was well known as the estab!isher 
of Griswold’s line of New York and London 
packets. 

At Laputa-lodge, Ballyshannon, Laura, dau. of 
Capt. Sir Thomas Gresley, Bart., aged 5 days. 

Aug. 10. At Nairn, N.6., aged 87, Lieut.-Gen. 
W. A. Gordon, C.B., of Lochdhu, Col. of Her 
Majesty’s 54th Regt. The decea-ed officer en- 
tered the service in 1794, served in Holland, and 
from 1810 to 1814 in the Penin ula, where he was 
wounded at Vittoria. He received a medal for 
the Nive, and the silver war-medal for Fuentes 
d’Onoro and Vitiori:. 

At Wooiwich, aged 43, Mounsteven Wright, 
esq., of the ‘Turkish Contingent, and formerly of 
Bodmin. 

Aug. 11. Aged 79, Thomas Hopper, esq., of 
Connaught-terrace, surveyor of the county of 
Essex. 

At Leamington, aged 67, Harriet, second dau. 
of the late Jonn Pinkerton, esq., of Tottenham. 

At Boulogne-sur-M«r, aged 38, Arthur Fisher 
Tompson, esq., second son of the late Edward 
Tompson, esq., of Dene-house, Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk. 

At Genoa, aged 23, Edward, fourth son of 
Charles Balfour, esq. 

Aced 28, Anna, wife of James Firth, esq, 
Spring-house, Heckmonuwike, and dau. of Joseph 
Batley, esq., Huddersfield. 

At Hull-bridge, near Beverley, Yorkshire, aged 
40, Elizabeth, wife of J. Stephenson, esq. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Emily, wife of the 
Rev. Charleton Maxwell, Rector of Leekpatrick, 
co. Tyrone, Ireland, and dau. of the Hon. Richard 
Ponsonby, late Bishop of Derry. 

Aug. 12. In Gloucester-pl.. Portman-sq., aged 
85, Jane, widow of Francis Canning, esq., of Fox- 
cote, Warwickshire. R.L.P. 
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At Southall, aged 55, Wm. Randall Vickers, 
esq., Baker-st., Portman-sq. 

At the Spa, Gloucester, aged 42, James Robert 
Wemyss, esq., second son of the late Major 
Francis Wemyss. 

At Norwood, Frances Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Sir Wm. Verner, Bart , M.P. 

At Welton, aged 28, Geo. Alfred Galland, esq., 
surgeon, of Headingley, near Leeds, third son of 
the late Rev. Thos. Galland, M.A., Wesleyan 
minister. 

At Kensington, Frances Isabella Hammond, 
wife of H. E. Bower, esq. 

At Bainbridge Holme, aged 36, Susannah, wife 
of W. O. Bradley, esq., and third dau. of the late 
Lieut. W. Guthrie, R.N., of North Shields. 

At Bath, Sarah, wife of 8. C. Price, esq. 

At Ryhl, North Wales, aged 78, Jas. Melliss, 
esq., late of Edinburgh. 

Aged 75, Edw. Yates, esq., of Compton-terr., 
Islington, and Barbican, London. 

Aged 36, Jas. Hodgson Compigné, esq., of 
Reading. 

At Clifton, aged 87, Melasina Warburton Bayly, 
relict of Nathaniel Bayly, esq., of Bath, and sister 
of the late Inigo Thomas, esq., of Ratton, East- 
bourne, Sussex. Mrs. Bayly was mother of the 
late popular poet, Thomas Haynes Bayly, who 
died in April, 1839, and dau. of Arthur Freeman, 
esq., of Antigua,byMargaret, dau. of Sir George 
Thomas, the first grantee of the baronetcy held by 
the present Sir William Thomas, to whom she 
and her distinguished son were thus not distantly 
related. She was left a widow about the year 1837. 

At Torrington-pl., aged 66, Charlotte Bowden, 
relict of Edward Bennett, esq., formerly of Shil- 
lingham, Cornwall. 

At Bourn, Burrington, co. Somerset, aged 75, 
Alexander Livingstone, esq., of Newton-mill, 
Forfarshire, formerly Capt. in H, M.'s 60th Reg. 
of Foot. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, of malignant sore throat, 
aged 2, George Ribton, youngest son—on the 
19th, of the same disorder, Philip Cecil, aged 6, 
eldest and only surviving son—and, on the 18th, 
of the same disease, aged 39, Lavinia, the be- 
loved wife—of Dr. Philip Crampton, of Avenue 
Marigny, Champs Elysees, Paris, and sixth dau. 
of the late Charles Lambert, esq., of Fitzroy-sq., 
London. 

At Trinidad, West Indies, aged 31, Charles 
Thomas Gower, esq., of the Royal Engineers. 

At the residence of his son, Hough-house, 
Hough, near Nantwich, aged 72, Edward Eyes, 
esq., formerly an architect at Liverpool. 

Aug. 13. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 10, Lady 
Mary Anne Nugent, dau. of the Marquis of West- 
meath 

At Bury St. Edmund's, aged 57, Harriet, widow 
of the Rev. Geo. John Haggitt, for many years 
lecturer of St. James’s Church in that town. 

At Cambridge-st., Pimlico, aged 45, William 
Pickering Stevens, esq. 

At Harpenden, aged 90, John Wyatt, esq., 
Senior Bencher of the Inner ‘Temple, and Attor- 
ney-Gen. for North Wales. 

At Ixworth, Suffolk, and late of Crosswick, 
near Norwich, aged 67, Mr. John Goldsmith. 

At Vauxhall, aged 19, Elizabeth Anne, eldest 
dau. of John R. F. Burnett, esq. 

At Bishopgate, Windsor Great Park, aged 89, 
Wm. Heron Mendham, esq., formerly for many 
years resident at Messina. 

At Brighton, aged 54, Hen Jas. Prescott, esq., 
of Old Broad-st., city, and St. James’s-sq. 

At his residence, Gillingham, Kent, aged 53, 
Frederick Henry Dalgety, esq., Paymaster of 
British Depts and Detachments at Chatham, and 
late of the 69th Regt. 
wa Toravon, Walter Ferrier, esq., of Toravon, 

8S. 

At Bowdon, near Manchester, aged 24, Lucy, 
youngest dau. of the late John Walker, esq., soli- 
citor. 
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Mrs. Ashford, wife of Seaman Ashford, esq., of 
Eye, and eldest dau. of the late Hon. Thomas 
Vanneck, of Halesworth. 

At Ardleigh, aged 73, Mary, last surviving 
dau. of tne late Rev. Marshall Lugar. 

At Hinton, aged 82, Catharine, relict of John 
Horwood, esq., of Steane-park, Northampton- 
shire. 

At Hanley, Staffordshire, aged 43, Frances, 
wife of Thomas Head, esq., M.D. 

Aug. 14. At Torquay, the Hon. Arthur Schom- 
berg Kerr, youngest son of the late Lord Martin 
Kerr and Charlotte Countess of Antrim. 

In Bootham, York, Margaret, eldest dau. of 
the late Geo. Bebb, esq. 

At Islington, aged 50, Sophia, wife of George 
Phillips, esq., Principal of the Chymical Depart- 
ment of the Inland Revenue. 

Suddenly, at Homburg, near Frankfort, aged 
66, Arthur Turnour Raby, esq. 

At Islington, aged 24, Donald Alexander, only 
son of the late Donald Macleod, esq., of Amerpore, 
East Indies. 

At St. John’s-terrace, Notting-hill, aged 53, 
Robert Dowson, esq., of the War Department. 

At Valetta, Malta, aged 69, Miss Mary Thorn- 
ton, only sister of Sir William Thornton, Auditor- 
General of Malta. 

At the Gothic House, Richmond, aged 42, 
Matilda, wife of Alexander Baine, esq. 

Aug. 15. At Hopton-court, aged 82, Lucy, 
widow of Thomas Botfield, esq. 

At Montpellier-cottage, Kentish-town, aged 70, 
William Wiltshire Smith, esq. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 25, Cotton, second 
surviving son of Peter Henry Berthon, esq., of 
the Forest, Walthamstow, Essex. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, suddenly, aged 73, 
Frederick Burmester, esq., of 18, Devonshire-pl., 
London, and Gwynne-house, Woodford-bridge, 
Essex. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 76, Carolina 
Marianna, widow of Richard Watt Walker, esq., 
of Michelgrove-park, Sussex, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late Henry Swinburne, esq., of Ham- 
sterley, Durham, and grand-dau. of the late Sir 
John Swinburne, bart., of Copheaton, Northum- 
berland. 

At Hove, Thos. Mills, esq. This gentleman for 
50 years held a farm under his Grace the Duke 
of Richmond, and we are informed that his an- 
cestors were tenants on the Goodwood estate for 
nearly 200 years. 

At his residence, Greenock, aged 103, Duncan 
Douglas. He was a native of Glendarvel, in 
Argyllshire, but had been for the last sixty years 
in Greenock, where he followed the occupation 
ofacarman. He had three wives, the las: being 
now a widow, and a family of 16 children, none 
of whom survive him. His faculties were pretty 
clear to the last. 

Aug. 16. At the Hill-house, Dudley, aged 74, 
Thomas Badger, esq., a magistrate for the coun- 
ties of Stafford and Worcester, and Deputy-Lieut. 
of the latter county. 

At Cross-st., Islington, aged 72, William Ridge, 
esq., formerly of Chichester. 

At Brompton, Mary Harris, widow of Anthony 
Musgrave, esq., M.D., for many years treasurer 
of the island of Antigua. 

At Great Ormond-st., Queen-sq., suddenly, 
aged 64, Mary Ann, widow of Mr. John Peacock, 
and eldest dau. of the late Mr. Joseph Dencher, 
of Sexmundham, Suffolk. 

At Southsea, aged 36, Duncan Blanckley Shaw, 


esq. 
At Tunbridge-Wells, aged 66, Isaac Hargraves, 
e 


Sq. 
At Cowden-cross, near Edenbridge, Kent, 
aged 71, H. J. Giles, esq., surgeon, formerly of 
Andover. 
At Canterbury, aged 57, Edward Sankey, esq., 


surgeon. 
Aged 85. Of a spasmodic affection of the heart, 
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Thomas Kevill, esq., of Ranscombe, and for- 
merly of Trevensoa-house, Cornwall, many years 
a Deputy-Lieutenant for the former county. 

At his residence, Leicester, aged 78, Joseph 
Pegg, gent. 

A melancholy accident happened at Tan-y- 
Bwlch, in the vale of Festiniog, resulting in the 
death of two of the sons of Mr. J. W. Cunning- 
ham, the secretary of King’s College, London, 
and grandsons of the Rev. J. W. Cunningham; 
Vicar of Harrow-on-the-Hill. The two boys 
Rowland, aged 12, and Gerard, aged 9, obtaine 
leave to bathe in a shallow part of the little river 
Dwyryd. After some time, however, when the 
did not come home, their father became alarm 
and went to look for them, He found their clothes 
laying on the bank, but there were no signs of 
the boys. After a long search they were both 
found lying at the bottom of a deep pool in the 
turn of the river, about 100 yards below the spot 
where they had gone into the water. It is sup- 
posed that they must have bcenintheir play letting 
their bodies float down the stream in the shallow 
water, and have drifted out of their depth before 
they knew of it. When got out they were both 
quite dead. 

At omg 0 Jersey, George William, youngest 
son of the late Archdeacon Alexander, of Port- 
glenone-house, co. Antrim, Ireland. 

Aug. 17. Aged 81, William Hasledine Pepys, 
esq., F.R.S., of Earl’s-ter., Kensington, the well- 
known philosophical insirumen:-maker, of the 
Poultry, a Fellow of the Royal Society for nearly 
a century, having been elected in 1808. He was 
chirfly distinguished for his chemical knowledge 
and acquirements, and was the author of various 
improvements in chemical apparatus. 

In London, aged 57, James Hann, esq., many 
years Mathematical Master of King’s College 
School. He was author of several highly reputed 
scientific works. 

aan widow of Wm. Boothby, esq., late of Cal-« 
cutta. 

At her residence, Marlborough-pl., Walworth, 
Surrey, Catherine, relict of Wm. Roper Weston 
esq., and last surviving child of the late Samuel 
Dixon, esq. 

In Upper Mount-st., Dublin, after a short 
illness, of diseased action of the heart, the result 
of excitement and fatigue during a protracted 
service in the trenches before Sebastopol, aged 
28, Major de Moleyns, of the Royal Engineers, 
the eldest and much-loved son of Thomas de 
— one of Her Majesty’s Counsel in Ire- 

and. 

At St. Cloud, Agnes Rosina, wife of Major R. 
Carmichael Smyth. 

At Oak-villa, Charlton Kings, Cheltenham, 
William Henry Baldwin, esq. 

In London, aged 32, Charles Owen Snow, esq., 
barrister-at-law. 

Aug. 18. Aged 68, Thomas Clark, esq., of 
Hollygrove-house, Hounslow. 

At sand-hall, Howden, Yorkshire, aged 83,, 
Ann, widow of Wm. Scholfield, esq. 

At Percy-villas, Well-st., Hackney, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. James N,. Bennie, Curate of South 
Hackney. 

At Ebury-st., Lucy Gilbert, dau. of the late 
Rev. Edmund Gilbert, of Windsor-house, Bodmin, 
and sister of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Walter 
Raleigh Gilbert, Bart. 

At his house, Hamilton-sq., Birkenhead, aged 
85, John Wilson, esq. 

At the Vicarage, Halifax, aged 47, Ellen 
Frances, wife of the Ven. Archdeacon Musgrave, 
and eldest dau. of the late John Waterhouse, 
esq., of Wellhead, Halifax. 

At Brompton, Middlesex, aged 29, Montagu 
L. V. Reynolds, esq., late 94th Foot. 

At the house of his brother-in-law, Mr. David- 
son, banker, Carlisle, aged 45, Alexander Glad- 
stone, esq., of Manchester, formerly of St. Eliza- 
beth, Jamacia. 
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At Brussels, aged 17, Mina Janet, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. E. Jenkins, M.A., chaplain 
to H. M. King Leopold. 

At Stockholm, Gen. Addreas Bodisco, the Rus- 
sian General, brother to Gen. Bodisco, captured 
at Bomarsund, ‘and to the former Minister of 
Russia at Washington. He had only arrived on 
the previous Saturday from Lubeck, to join the 
Legation at the Court of Sweden as Military 
Secretary. 

Aug. 19. At his residence, New Park-road, 
Stockwell, Mareus Gustavus Rochfort, esq., late 
Principal of the Kishnaghur College, Bengal. 

Aged 66, James Spooner, esq., of Mofta-lodge, 
Portmadoc, North Wales. 

At Chelsea, aged 16 Sophia, the youngest 
surviving dau. of the late K. 8. Sims, esq., M.D. 

Aged 39, Professor Gerhardt, of Strasburgh, 
one of the most distinguished members of the 
Academy of Strasburgh, Professor of Chemistry 
in the Faculty of Sciences and in the Upper School 
of Pharmacy, and a Corresponding Member of 
the Institute. 

At Galt, near Toronto, Canada West, aged 31, 
John Macartney Crosse, eldest son of the late 
J. G. Crosse, esq., M.D., F.R.S., Norwich. 

Aged 26, James Braddock, youngest son of the 
late Charles Walmsley, esq., solici:or, Marple. 

Aug. 20. Suddenly, Mr. James Bremner, civil 
engineer and shipbuilder at Pulteney-town, Wick. 
Mr. Bremner carried on the ship-bui ding at Pul- 
teney-town for nearly forty years, was 1.0st suc- 
cessful in raising sunken vessels, and taking 
them off the strand, more than two hundred 
having been rescued by him from dangerous 
situations. His share in removing the stcam- 
ship ‘‘ Great Britain’ off the strand in Dundrum 
Bay is well-known; and the fatigue he then un- 
derwent tried his iron constitution very much, 
he having been almost constantly employed night 
and day for about three months. In politics he 
was a decided liberal, and lent not a little aid to 
the triumph of liberal principles in the far 
north; and in his time suffered a little both of 
persecution and prosecution through his libe- 
rT . 
Aged 58, Euphemia Crawford, dau. of the late 
James Galloway, esq., R.E., and widow of Ro- 
bert Woodrowe Cowan, esq., formerly of Wool- 
wich. 

Aged 50, Harriett, wife of James Pownall, esq. 
Pennington-hall, Leigh, Lancashire. 

At Hythe, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Rees, 

D 


In the Clapham-road, aged 84, Sophia, relict 
of William Saunders, esq., of Westerham, Kent. 

At Albany-st., Regent’s-park, aged 63, Richard 
Dillon Tennant, esq., formerly of Belfast. 

At his residence, Warwick-st., Pimlico, Mr. 
Hugh Mallon, for upwards of twenty years an 
officer of the House of Commons. 

At his lodgings in Bell-court, Gray’s-Inn-lane, 
by cutting his throat, aged 45, Mr. Smart, a 
well-known portrait-painter. He was in very re- 
duced circumstances, and had lived in his late 
lodging nearly three years, during which pcriod 
he never permitted any person to enter his 
apartment. His own aspect was cxceedingly 
wretched, and his tattered clothes frequently at- 
tracted the commisseration of the neighbours. 
In the room was founda stale loaf,44d in money, 
and some ragged garments, which had served 
the deceased for clothing by day and for a bed 
at night. The only article of furniture was a 
chair without a bottom. There were likewise 
found in the room two beautifully executed por- 
traits by the deceased of a lady and gentleman, 
the ‘ormer not quite finished. The deceased had 
been very eccentric in his habits, and had taken 
to intemperance. At the suggestion of the coro- 
ner the jury returned a verdict of suicide, leav- 
ing the state of the deceased’s mind an open 
qne-tion. 

In London, Helena, relict of Christopher Ir- 
ving, LL.D. 
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Suddenly, at Christleton, near Chester, aged 
75, Arabella, relict of Thomas Pickering, esq. 

At Southworth-house, Wigan, aged 47, James 
Eckersley, esq. 

Aug. 21. At Glemham-hall, Suffolk, aged 81, 
the Hon. Sophia North, widow of Dudiey North, 


“i Melton, aged 90, John Wood, esq. He died 
on the same estate where he was born, and where 
he : ad resided nearly all his long life. 

At his residence, Welbeck-st., Cavendish-sq., 
the Baron Filippo Celli, universally beloved and 
esteemed. 

At Nonnenhorn, on the Lake of Constance, 
Herr Lindpaintner, the well-known musical 
composer. He was buried with great honours 
at Stuttgardt, where he had filled for 15 years the 
office of director to the grand opera. Lind- 
paintner was the composer of several operas, 
symphonies, and overtures. His name will be re- 
membered in England chiefly by the ‘* Standard- 
Bearer,”’ so admirably sung by Pischek. Lind- 
paintner conducted Dr. Wylde’s New Philar- 
monic Concerts at Exeter-hall, after the secession 
of Berlioz. 

At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, aged 83, 
Peter Moser. This veteran sailor was in several 
engagements of the British navy between 1794 
and 1806, including the battle of Trafalgar. When 
Nelson fell, Peter Moser served on board the 
Victory as captain of the main-top. In recog- 
nition of his services, which extended over more 
than 20 years, he received two medals, (one with 
three clasps,) and was for the last 30 years of his 
life an inmate of the above noble hospital. It is 
worthy of note that he had the honour of carry- 
ing the first flag at the public funeral of his far- 
famed admiral. 

At his residence, Johnstone-st., Bath, aged 50, 
C. W. Fuller, esq., late of the Bengal H.E.I.C.S. 

At his residence, the Quay, Great Yarmouth, 
aged 72, Charles Pearson, esq., Captain in Her 
Majesty’s Royal Navy, and a magistrate of the 
borough. 

At Southampton, of a disease of the throat, 
William Stone, esq., Lieut. R.N., late Harbour- 
master of the Port of London. 

At her residence, Hobart-st., Stonehouse, aged 
74, Mrs. Elizabeth Manton, relict of John Man- 
ton, esq., Com. R.N. 

At Merlewood, Lindale, near Kendal, aged 
55, Alfred Binyon, esq. 

Aug. 22. At Poole, aged 31, George Dods, 
esq., manager of the Poole Branch of the Na- 
tional Provincial Bank of England. 

At the residence of her eldest son, Robert 
Chevallier Cream, M.D., Rushall, Wilts, Sophia, 
relict of Robert Cream, esq., of Long Melford, 
Suffolk. She was the youngest and last surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. Temple Chevallier, of Aspall- 
hall, Rector of Badingham, Cransford, and As- 
pall, Suffolk. 

At Bramley, near Leeds, aged 58, Frederick 
Stowe, esq., of Westfields-house, and lord of 
the manor of Pudsey. 

At Bath, aged 79, Mary, widow of the Rear- 
Admiral Western, lateof Tattingstone-pl. Suffolk. 

At Ware-cottage, Lyme Regis, aged 34, Sarah, 
youngest dau. of Capt. Wm. Kelly, R.N. 

At Aston-house, Oxon, Anna Maria, eldest 
dau. of Sir Henry John Lambert, Bart. 

At Saxmundham, aged 21, Sarah Margaret, 
second dau. of J. B. Edwards, esq., of Bury St. 
Edmund’s. 

At Madeira, aged 62, Julia, eldest dau. of the 
late John Lewis, esq., of that island. 

At her residence, Castle-gate, Nottingham, 
aged 67, Matilda, widow of the late John Nixon, 


esq. 

At Chelsea College, aged 28, Owen Evan, only 
son of Owen Williams, esq., late of Hackney, 
deceased. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 40, James Brooke 
Irwin, esq., late of London. 

Aug. 23. At Cotrell, Glamorganshire, aged 20, 
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Chas. Frederick Tyler, esq., second son of Adm. 
Sir George Tyler, M. 

At Thurso, N.B., suddenly, Lieut.-Col. John 
Ramsay, late of the Bombay Fusiliers, fifth son 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. John Ramsay. 

At Cheltenham, aged 84, Lazarus Jones Ven- 
ables, esq. 

Devonshire-rd., Princes-park, Liverpool, Mrs. 
Chauncy, relict of the Rev. Chas. Chauncy, Vicar 
of St. Paul’s, Walden, Herts. 

Aged 48, Ann, wife of the Rev. Wm. Hayard, 
Charlton-house, Wantage. 

At Springfield, Lasswade, Walter, youngest 
son of Sir Thos. M. Cunninghame, Bart. 

At Connaught-sq., Harriet, wife of Thomas 
Jervis, esq. 

At Lanark-villas, Maida-vale, Mary Ann, wife 
of the Rev. Sparks Byers, Vicar of Elsenham, 
and youngest dau. of the late Jas. Brougham, 
esq., of Stobars, co. Westmoreland. 

At the Paddock-house, Gloucester, the resi- 
dence of her son, aged 74, Jane, widow of John 
Haines, esq., late of Hampstead, Middlesex, and 
of Sidney-pl., Bath. 

At her son’s house, at Tottenham, aged 96, 
Ann, relict of John Keeling, esq., of Broxbourn, 
Herts. 

Aug. 24. At Blofield, near Norwich, aged 60, 
John Jas. Onslow, esq., Post-Capt. R.N., the only 
surviving son of the late Adm. Sir Richard 
Onslow, Bart., G.C.B., and uncle of the present 
Sir Henry Onslow, Bart., of Hengar-house, Corn- 
wall. 

Aged 78, John Bond, esq., Alderman and 
Magistrate of the Borough, Justice of the Peace, 
and Deputy-Lieut. of the county of Lancaster. 

At Brighton, aged 81, Edw. Protheroe, esq., 
formerly member for Bristol. 

At East Harling, aged 57, Geo. Palmer, esq., 
only son of the late Mr. Edw. Palmer, of Harling- 
hall, Norfolk. 

At Upton Lea Cottage, Slough, aged 72, Simon 
Anderson, father of the distinguished tragedian 
James Anderson. 

Aged 65, Jas. Locke, esq., surgeon, Albert-terr., 
Westbourne-park. 

At Soughton-house, Flintshire, aged 92, Phoebe 
Lloyd. 

pot 25. Mr. Wm. Clarke, who had justly 

earned for himself the title of ‘the great slow 
bowler.’? He was not only excellent in that de- 
partment of the noble game, but was one of the 
best judges of it and of its disposition in the 
field ever known ; and since the formation of the 
All England Eleven he had been its secretary, 
and its successful general, winning even more 
games by his head than his hand; by his con- 
summate knowledge of every point, than the 
dexterous precision of his unerring bowling. His 
merits as a cricketer and his integrity as a man 
will long be remembered on his tomb. W. Clarke 
was born at Nottingham, in 1798, and died in 
London on Monday, Aug. 25. His cricketing 
career had extended over a period of forty-one 
years. 

’ In Albert-st., Regent’s-park, aged 52, M. Jean 
Francois Baumann, the celebrated musician, 
whose performances on the hautboy are well 
known to the frequenters of the Italian Opera 
and the Ancient Concerts. Baumann was a Bel- 
gian by birth, and was. for the last quarter of a 
century a resident in this country. He has left a 
widow and one child. As a soloist and orchestral 
player his place will not be easily filled. To great 
purity of tone he added an executive facility of 
marvellous skill. At his funeral on Friday, the 
29th ult., his musical friends played his beautiful 
German hymn,—*“ Christ is my Saviour.” 

In the shooting-lodge of Peter Buchanan, . 2 
at Glen-Isla, Forfarshire, Mr. Wm. Connal. 
is a remarkable circumstance that Mr. Sed 
was, on Friday last, elected to the office of Lord 
Dean of the Guild, ad interim, in the room of 
Robert Baird, esq., who had died only about a fort- 
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night before. Mr. Connal held this important mu- 
nicipal office during the entire term some years 


ago. 

At Lower Eaton-st., Grosvenor-pl., aged 59, 
John Littlewood, -esq., late of Her Majesty’s 
Corps of Foreign Service Messengers. 

The only surviving dau. of the Rev. James 
Whiting, M.A., vicar of Royston, and late Chap- 
lain to H E. L¢C., in Bengal. 

At his residence, Baker-st., Portman-sq., aged 
83, Michael Arthur Gorman, esq., R.I.P 

‘At Bournemouth, near Poole, aged 47, Major 
Frederick Lloyd, of’ the 19th Regt., Bengal N.L. 

At Hastings, aged 71, Samuel Pierce, esq., late 
of Chester. 

At the Rectory, Covington, aged 23, Sarah, 
— dau. of the Rev. C. A. Binns, Rector. 

Woodhall- park, Wensleydale, Yorkshire, 
Pe. 86, Elizabeth, relict of Rev. Geoffrey Wood. 

Aug. 26. In Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., Louisa 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Hon. Col. George 
Napier. 

At Plymouth, aged 68, Philippa Vaughan 
Queade, relict of Capt. Queade, of the 40th and 
77th Regts., and dau. of Henry White, esq. 
of the Upper Crescent, Bath, and formerly of 
Whatley, co. Somerset. 

Of paralysis, at Dormington-grove, near New- 
bury, aged 72, Harriett Margaret, widow of 
Major John Thomas Eyre. 

At Albert-terrace, St. Leonard’s, aged 14, 
Georgina Stella, last surviving dau. of Major- 

n. James, 

At Eaton-pl., the Hon. Cecile Katherine Au- 
guste Colville, aged 14 days. 

Aged 83, Ann, wife of the Rev. Wm. Ray 
Clayton, Rector of Ryburgh. 

At 8, Gloucester-gardens, London, Charlotte 
Arthur, dau of Gen. Sir John Fox Burgoyne. 

Aug. 27. At Chichester, Mrs. Snooke, widow 
of Major Henry Snooke, of the 18th Royal Irish 
Regt., who died at Jamaica in 1805 

At Wotton-under- Edge, aged 19, Jane, second 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. T. Biddle, late E.LC.S. 

At Foley-place, Regent-st., aged 62, James 
Francis Tomlinson, esq., surgeon, Maldon, Essex. 

At an advanced age, Thomas Slipper, esq., of 
Ludham, Norfolk. 

Eleanor White, wife of William White Wil- 
liams, M.D., Superintendent of the Gloucester 
—_ Asylum. 

$ Wemepden, North Cray, Kent, aged 69, 
a... Martha Vardon. she was the eldest sur- 
viving daughter of the late John Vardon, esa, of 
Gracechurch-st., of Wanstead, Essex, and of 
Congleton, Cheshire, with which last-named lo- 
cality this family has been connected by the ties 
of property—as also formerly by those of resi- 
dence—from the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Aug. 28. At Gibraltar, of paralysis, aged 22, 
Lieut. Richard Wilson, of the Second West York 
Light Infantry, youngest son of Thomas W. Wil- 
son, esq., of Fulford, near York. 

At Denbies, Dorking, Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late Thomas Cubitt, esq. 

Aged 31, Mary Blagdon, wife of Mr. E. Rossi- 
ter, solicitor, Taunton, and only remaining child 
of George Trenchard, esq., of Wild Oak House. 

In Onslow-sq., London, aged 18, Emily Unah 
Fitz-Roy, eldest dau. of Capt. Robert Fitz- 

y, R.N. 

At Rockville, near Kirkcudbright, N.B., Doe- 
tor John Sproat, for many years a medical prac- 
titioner in Meibourne, Australia. 

At Basford, aged 57, Mr. James Johnston. 
He was for many years Sergeant-major in the 
Enniskillen Dragoons. He enlisted in the regi- 
ment early in life, and was at the battle of 
Waterloo, in which he received several wounds. 
He held the office of Master of the Basford union 
workhouse for 18 years, the duties of which 
office he discharged with considerable ability and 
satisfaction to the guardians, by whom his loss 
is much regretted. 
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Aug. 29. At Lewisham, Kent, aged 63, Louisa 
Phillippa, wife of Capt. John Pitt Bontein, late 
of the Ist Life-Guards. 

At Harley-pl., at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Schimmelpennick. The deceased lady was an 
authoress of some fame, to whom we are in- 
debted for a treatise on the Theory of Beauty 
(published in 1815), Memoirs of Port Royal, and 
other works. She was the widow of Mr. Schim- 
melpennick, of Berkeley-sq. ; 

At Brecon, aged 70, Hugh Price, esq., of Castle 
Madoc, Breconshire, a Magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieut. of that county, and formerly of the 11th 
Light Dragoons. ; 

At Burnt Ash, Blackheath, Eliza, .wife of 
Charles James Foster, esq., LL.D., of St. George’s- 
sq., London. 

At East Villa, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 56, 
Elizabeth, wife of Edward Norwood, esq., and 
dau. of the late James Ford, esq., of Bristol. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, aged 70, George Ed- 
ward Marshall, Commander R.N. 

At Kirriemuir, William Byers, esq., Secretary 
to the Aberdeen and Scottish Midland Railways. 

At Lower Phillimore-pl, Kensington, aged 
79, John Moginie, esq. 

Of paralysis, aged 77, John Dyer, esq., of 
Trowbridge, Wilts. 

At London-fields, Hackney, aged 80, Robert 
Maples, esq., late of the Ordnance Office, Tower. 

Aug. 30. At Leamington azed 76, Ann Towns- 
end, relict of John Diamond, esq. 

At Willesde:, Middlesex, ged 58, Harriott 
Margaret, relict of William Henry Holmes, esq., 
Manor-house, Kilrea, Ireland. ; 

At Windsor Castle, Lieut. Hugh Fleming, 
Milit .ry Knight :f Windsor. Lieut. Fleming had 
seen much service, having served in the camp:igns 
of Flanders in 1793, 1794, and 1795, n Holiand in 
1799, in Germ ny in 1805, at Copenpagen in 1807, 
in the Peninsula from 1809 to 1814. He was 
wounded in the actions of Bergen and Echalar, 
and at the siege of Valenciennes, and was taken 
prisoner at Plaeentia on the 2nd of August, 1809, 
but escaped ten days aft. rwards, and rejoined the 
army. He has received the war-medal with eight 
clasps. 

At West Cowes, Sarah, relict of T. A. Murchin, 
esq , of the Grove, Hants. ‘ 

At Tarporley, Thomas Bond Dumville, e:q., 
solicitor. 

At the Manor-house, Shacklewell, Middle ex, 
aged 64, Christianna, r:lict of Joh: Mumford, 
esq., late of the same place, and Milk-st. 

Suddenl , atthe Manse of Morven. Argyleshire, 
Lieut.-Col. C. D. Campbell, of Forres, late of ‘he 
39th Re.t. 

At Upper Phillimore-pl., K«nsington, aged 53, 
R. E. Smith, esq., late of Serjeants’-Inn, Fleet-st. 

At South Brent, Devon, aged 80, John Smith, 
esq., of Notte-st., l'lymouth, and South Brent. 

At Bos on, Lincolnshire, aged 81, W. Garfit, esq. 

At West Derby, near Liverpool, aged 86, Samuel 
Lafone, esq. 

Aug. 31. At Grafton-st., London, aged 59, 
Sophi: Lady Rendlesham, 

At Horton-place, E>som, azed77, John Trotter, 
esq., late M.P. for the county of Surrey. Mr. 
Trotter was born in 1780, and early in life served 
in Spain as Commissary-General with Sir John 
Moore, ani afterwards with tne Duke of Wel- 
lington, as Storekeeper-General in the short and 
glorious campaign which terminated the war. 

At Stanton-by-Briige, Derbyshire, Anna, wife 
of the Rev. ‘hos. Wright Whitaker, and second 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Patteson, Rector of 
Drinkstone. 

At Caledonia-place, Clifton, aged 35, Alfred 
Waring, esq., of Chewton-priory, omerset, Capt. 
in the Second Somerset Militia, and son-in-law 
to Thomas Gill, esq., of Sydney-pl.ce, Bath. 

At the -esidence of his brother, Sidney Smith, 
esq., Upper Phillisore-pl., Kensingto , Richard 
E. -mith, esq., second son of the l.te Henr 
Sinith, esq., M.D., of Salisbury 
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At Court-lodge, Shorne, Gravesend, aged 45, 
Tufnell Carbonnel: Barrett, esq. 

At Bolnhurst, Bed‘ordshire, aged 27, Francis, 
oungest son of t.e late Rev. cir Coventry Payne, 
art. 

At Gloster-pl., age 1 37, Tsomas Stewar Traill, 
last surviving son of Professor Traill, of the Uni- 
versity of Ediuburgh. 

At Pimlico, aged 30, Charles, eldest son of the 
late Charles Ferraby, esq., of Swaffham. 

At Horsham, aged 64, Maria, eldest dau. of 
the late Dr. Hutchinson, Vicar of Beeding. 

Lately. At Hanover, aged 79, Gen. Count de 
Kielmansegge, formerly Minister of War at 
Hanover 

Near Vitré (Deux Sevres), at the age of nearly 
100, Mdlle. Agathe de la Forest d’ Armaililé, 
Countess de Legge. Several priests of the dio- 
cese of R nnes owe : their lives to her protection 
during the Reign of Terror. 

At Kome, Prince Charles Doria, who every 
year was accustomed to distribute a sum of 
40,000 francs in alms. He wus a saccone, and, 
not content with what he gave himself, used to 
go barefooted, dresse i in coarse sackcloth, with 
a thic: cord round his waist, about the streets, 
imploring charity from the passers-by for the 


poor. 

At Iwade, near Sittingbourne, aged 90, William 
Craydon, esq., churchw.arden for the parish of 
Iwade for sixty years. 

At Portchester, aged 81, Allan Mackenzie, esq., 
formerly Barrack-Master to the Royal Artillery, 
Woolwich. 

At Lancrigg, Grasmere, aged 20, Jo-ephine 
Fanny, eldest dau. of Sir John Richardson, C.B. 

Sept. 1. During the thunderstorm on Monday 
night, Mr. William Leech, aged 47, chemist and 
druggist of Colchester, was returning home from 
Walton-on-the-Naze with some friends; when, 
near Elmstead, a terrific flash of lightning struck 
the horses, which overturn dthe vehicle in which 
he was riding, throwing him to the ground, and 
killi g him on the spot. 

At Poris, aged 60, Madame Marie de St. Cecile, 
Abbess of the Convent of St. Elizabeth, and sister 
to Sir Joshua Walmsley, M.P. 

Capt. Samuel Catt, of Rye, was unfortunately 
drowned off the Kentish coast. It appears that 
he left this port on Sunday last, in company of a 
young man named Richard Curd, of this place, 
in an open boat, called the ‘‘ Mullett,” for the 
purpose of taking the said boat to Oldborough, 
He put into Margate, and left there again on 
Monday eveninz, and after being at sea some 
few hours the: shipped a sea, and while Curd 
was baling the boat, a vessel came suddenly 
upon them, which sent their boat down. Curd 
fortu \ately caught hold of a rope that hung from 
the vessel bow, and held on till he was picked up 
by the crew, but t e captain and the boat were 
seen no more. 

At Starcross, aged 26, Mortimer Samuel Bishop, 
esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, solicitor, eldest son of 
W. R. Bishop, esq., of Exeter. 

At Morningside, Ediuburgh, Capt. James ‘Pa- 
terson, H.E.1.C.S. 

In Brighton, aged 62, Lewis Raphacl, esq., of 
Bedford-pl., Russell-sq 

At Himilton-ter., Lo don, aged 54, Anne, wife 
of Robert Wyon, esq., of Dublin. 

At Walcot- l.-west, Lambeth, Sarah, wife of 
Commander W. V. Read, R.N. 

At Wiesbaden, aged 72, P.'. Passavant, esq., 
late of Greehill, Bingl: y, in his 73rd year. 

Sept. 2. | At Noel-house, Kensington, Annie 
Maria Auldjo, eldest dau. of the late Hon. Wil- 
liam McGillivray, and widow of Thomas Richard- 
son Auldje, 

At Braintree, aged 69, Edward May, esq., of 
Tavistock-sq., London, late of the Howe, Essex. 

At the residence of her son, Comm. Cudlip, 
R.N., Ashburnham-:rove, Greenwich, aged 92, 
Elizabeth, relict of Mr. John Cudlip, many years 
of Deptford Dockyard. 
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At Wilton-st., aged 55, Dudley Montagu Per- 
cival, esq. 

At Rotherham, Yorkshire, aged 56, Alexander 
Grant, esq., only surviving brother of Mr. James 
Grant, Editor of the “‘ Morning Advertiser.” 

At Broughty Ferry, aged 18, Euphemia Y, 
Macnab, dau. of the late Mr. Macnab, Tay-square 
Seminary, Dundee, and granddau., of Thomas 
Dick, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 

At Buckingham, the wife of the Rev. J. Cross. 

At Falmouth, aged 78, Capt. Morphew : for many 
years he was in command of H. M’s. packet 
** Nocton,” at that port. 

At Plean, Stirlingshire, aged 66, Robert Lowis, 
esq., of Plean. 

At Park-crescent, Regent’s-park, London, aged 
74, Elizabeth, wife "of Joshua Field, esq. 

‘At Woburn-pl., Russell-sq., Grace Caroline 
Rouse, last surviving dau. of the late Benjamin 
Rouse, esq. 

Aged 73, David Aitken, esq., of St. Paul’s-ter- 
race, Islington, Surgeon of the H.E.I.C.S., and 
late of Kingsland. 

Aged 61, Mary Ann, wife of Robert Renwick, 
esq., 6, Hugh-street, Pimlico. 

At Carlton Colville, aged 76, Mary Ann, only 
surviving dau. of the late Chas. Johnson, esq., 
formerly of Saxmundham. 

At the Glen, Newry, Ireland, aged 51, Samuel 
Livingston Frazer, esq., solicitor. 

Sept. 3. At Malling Deanery, Lewes, aged 56, 
Anthony Sheppey Greene, esq., Treasurer to the 
Eastern Division of Sussex. It is seldom we have 
had to record the decease of a person whose loss 
will be more widely felt in this neighbourhood. 
He was ever ready—but in a quiet, unostenta- 
tious way—to assist the distressed, both by his 
advice and his purse, and the poor have indeed 
lost a most generous aud munificent friend. In 
his profession, his high probity and keen sense 
of honour made him universally respected, and 
it may without exaggeration be said, that he 
will go to his grave esteemed and beloved by all 
who knew him. Mr. Greene was the eldest son 
of the late Major Anthony Greene, E.1.C.8. He 

was twice married, and by his first wife—a dau. 

of Capt. Adam Callander, grandson of the last and 
attainted Earl of Callandar and Livingstone— 
has left an — child, the wife of Mr. Forster 
Smithe, of Brighton, a county magistrate. 

At St, Ives, Cornwall, aged 82, Capt. George 
Williams. 

At Rose-mount, Bath, aged 61, Armine, wife of 
Charles J. Furlonge, esq., Paymaster of the Bri- 
tish Recruiting District. 

At Bath, Jones Rudland, esq., late of H.M’s 
10th Regt. 

At Nunesbury-hall, Cheshunt, aged 52, John 
Lewis Aubert, : 

Sept. 4. At Eltham, Kent, aged 13, Arthur 
— second son of the Hon. H. Hanbury 
Traey. 

At Letten Weiler, Baden-Baden, Marianne, 
wife of W. B. Clarke, esq., and dau, of the late 
Dr. Bever, of Norwich. 

At Derby, Annie, wife of Mr. Geo. Peach, and 
dau. of the late John Stephenson, esq., of *Mur- 
a Edinburgh, and formerly of 

Jerby. 

At Bath, Emma, wife of Lieut.-Col. Raban, 
late of the 22nd Regt. 

At Rother-hill, Midhurst, aged 71, Catherine 
Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Edward 
Payne, esd. of Niton-house, Sussex. 

Sept. 5 ‘At his seat, Oving-house, near Ayles- 
bury, aged 73, Sir Thomas Digby Aubrey, Bart. 
He was the seventh baronet of an old knightly 
race, and son of Richard Aubrey, by the second 
dau. of the Hon. Wriothesley Digby. In him 
the old family of the Aubreys becomes extinct, 
and with it the lineal representative (though in 
the female line) of the ancient family of the Ni- 
gels of Bors His property reverts to Sir 
Harry Varney, of Claydon. 

At his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch’s villa, 
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Richmond, Surrey, Louisa Grace, relict of Ma- 
jor-Gen. William Henry Cornwall, and second 
dau. of the late Gen. Lord Robert Kerr, fourth 
son of Willam John, fifth Marquis of Lothian. 

At Castletown, Isle of Man, aged 28, Louisa 

Maria, wife of Staff-Capt. Dickson, and dau. of 
Capt. Anley, of Maitland, Jersey. 

Aged 62, Francis James Hawkins, esq., of 
W ilderness-cottage, Hastings, and formerly of 
Gosmore, near Hitchin, Herts. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Elizabeth Charlotte, 
second dau. of Sir James Fellowes. 

At the residence of her mother, Sunbury, Mid- 
dlesex, Mary Horton Broxholm, youngest sur- 
viving dau. of the late Robert broxholm, esq. 
surgeon of the above place. 

At Fern-hill, Berks, aged 58, Jn. K. Gilliat, e: 

At Invercharron-house, Rosshire, N.B., a 
82, Joseph Grove, esq., of Upper Seymour-st.- 
west, Portman-sq. 

At Euston-sq., aged 48, Thomas Porter, esq 

Mr. Lewis Morgan, a gentleman of property in 
the neighbourhood of Merthyr Tydvil, was killed 
by a train passing over him while endeavour- 
ing to cross the Taff Vale Railway on horseback, 
In a pocket-book found in one of the pockets 
were notes amounting to £270, and attached to 
one of the wheels of the tender, a pocket, torn 
from the trousers of the deceased, contained 
lls. 6d. in silver. From the marks of the horse’s 
hoofs in the road, it would appear that the 
animal was struck by the buffer about the mid- 
dle, just as it was crossing the outer rail, and 
carried a considerable distance before it or its 
rider fell under the wheels. 

Sept.6. At Thorne, aged 71, W. Beckitt, he 
solicitor. The professional career of Mr. Bec 
extended through a long series of years, com- 
mencing, we believe, in connexion with the late 
Mr. Benson, of Thorne, during the immense 
changes which took place in the several inclo- 
sures connected with Hatfield-chase, and the 
many improvements which followed, and was 
intimately connected with that great undertak- 
ing. He had for some years retired from the 
active labours of bis profession ; and his death is 
deeply lamented by his family and friends. 

Aged 93, Anne, only surviving sister of Thos. 
Castledine, sen., esq., of Mount Sorrel, Leicester- 
shire, and aunt to Mr. William Tucker, of the 
Lodge, Higher Brixham, Torbay. 

Suddenly, of epilepsy while on a visit to Wil- 
liam Gillman, esq., of Twickenham, Charles Ed- 
ward Lambert, esq., late of the 51st K. O. L. L, 
only son of William Charles Lambert, esq., of 
Knowle, Dorsetshire. 

At Horksley-hall, Essex, the residence of her 
dau., Mrs. Blair W arren, aged 92, Catherine, 
relict of Lieut.-Col Watson, late of the 3rd Light 
Dragoons, and of W estwood-house, in the same 
county. 

At Winchester, aged 52, Mr. Charles Zillwood, 
only surviving brother of the Rey. J. O. Zillwood, 
Rector of Compton, Hants. 

At Footscray, Kent, aged 64, Eliza, wife of 
James Fuller Madox, esq. 

At Wildecroft Buckland, Surrey, Lucia, wife 
of Jas. J. Cummins, esq., formerly of Cork, in 
Ireland. 

At Scarborough, Julia Margaret, wife of Thos. 
C. Fletcher, of Lothbury, London. 

At Meggetland-house, near Edinburgh, John 
Sinclair Cunningham, esq., manager of the Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland. 

At Gothic-lodge, Avenue-road, Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late John Liedges, esq., of Hill-house, 
Tooting. 

Suddenly, at Reading, aged 37, Mr. R. E. Dent, 
chronometer-maker, of London, 

Aged 48, Francis Polson, of Lincoln’s-inn, esq., 
barrister-at-law. 

Aged 35, Frank, second son of the late John 
Skelton, esq., of the Bank of England. 

At Brighton, Susan, widow of Major Charles 
Stuart, of Hillingdon-grove, near Uxbridge. 
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In St. Marylebone Workhouse, New-road, where 
she had been 34 years, in the 107th year of her 
age, Catherine Hughes. One of her sons is still 
living, he being 85 years of age. He was a coach- 
man in a gentleman’s family, and he has a retir- 
ing pension from his master, by which he is sup- 

She had the possession of all her facul- 
ties up till the day of her death, and she used 
frequently to talk to the guardians, by whom she 
Was much respected, upon events which took 
place in the early part cf her life. 

Sept.7. Capt. R. Hay, R.N., who was the 
tenant of the farm of Turtleton, near Dunse, 
dropped down dead in the English Church, in 
Dunse, on Sunday. Capt. Hay was a resident for 
a number of years in Newcastle, and was In- 
specting Commander of the Coast-Guard for the 
district. It is said that apoplexy has been the 
cause of death; and two of his brothers died 
suddenly. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, aged 76, John 
Hooper Holder, esq., formerly of Stanton Lacey 
House, Shropshire. 

Arthur Morse, esq., of Swaffham. 

At Somerset-cottage, Southsea, Hants, Grace 
Lindsay Kippen, wife of Horatio N. Kippen, 
esq., 48th Regt. 

At Glasgow, aged 57, Eliza Mary, relict of 
Edward Bartlett, of Buckingham. 

At Lodge-park, county of Kildare, aged 75, 
Arthur Henry, esq. 

At Islington, Caroline, relict of James Thick, 
esq., of the Stock Exchange. 

At Wetheringsett Rectory, aged 13, Francis 
John, youngest son of the Rev. Robert Moore. 

At Draycott-house, Derby, aged 38, 
the Hon. Robert Dundas Murray, youngest son 
of the seventh Lord Elibank. 

At Strandfield, Instow, North Devon, aged 31, 
Cadwallader Edwards, only son of Cadwallader 
Edwards Palmer, esq., and grandson of the late 
Very Rev. Joseph Palmer, Dean of Cashel. 

At Sandhurst, Louisa Augusta, wife of Lieut.- 
Col. P. L. Macdougall, and dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir William Napier. 

Aged 72, Charles Brenchley, esq., of Den- 
mark-hill, Camberwell, and formerly of Maid- 
stone, Kent. 

At Clifton, Arabella Anne, widow of John 
Cheap, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service. 

At Winchelsea, aged 41, Joel Wilkins, esq., 
surgeon, of apoplexy. 

Sept. 9. At Southbrooke, Topsham, aged 23, 
Henry Revell H. Patch, esq., eldest son of 
Major Henry Patch, H.E.I.C.S., Bengal Presi- 
dency. 

At Lasswade, near Edinburgh, Louisa Marion 
Campbell, wife of Major A. N. Campbell, 18th 
Royal Irish Regt., and youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. D. Reid, R.N., of Ellenreach, Inverness- 
shire. 

Margaret, wife of Samuel Brook, Esq., of Diss. 

Aged 61, Miss S. E. Keene, youngest dau. of 
Benj. Keene, esq., of Westoe-lodge, Cambridge- 
shire, and Swyncombe-house, Oxon. 

In the Brittox, Devizes, aged 80, Wm. Waylen, 

+» for upwards of fifty years a medical prac- 
titioner of that town. 

Of apoplexy, :t Paradise-terrace, Stoke New- 
ington, aged 78, George Hood, esq., late of 
George-st., Derby. 

At Royal-terrace, Edinburgh, aged 68, Alex. 
Oswald Brodie, merchant, of New York. 

Of apoplexy, at the Weber Hotel, Schaff- 
hausen, James Padgett, esy., 0° the Pantechnicon, 
and of Holland-villa, Adilisou-road, Kensington. 

At Park-place, Che!tenham, Harriet Frances, 
widow of the Rev. David Young, H.E.I.C.S., 
Bombay. 

At Brighton, of apoplexy, Richard S. Cock, esq., 
of Clifton-road, St. John’s-wood. 

At Bayswater, aged 63, Mary, widow of John 
ay of Bayswater. 

Sept. 10. In Wimpole-st., London, Sophia 
Elizabeth, third dau. of the late Chas, R. Bur- 
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ney, esq., of Bath, and granddau. of Dr. Burney, 
of Chelsea College. 

At Brighton, William Paxton Jervis, esq., of 
Cross-Deep, Twickenham, and Beech-hill-house, 
near Woking, late Capt. of the Ist Royal Surrey 
Militia, and formerly of the 2nd Life-Guards. 

At Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-park, aged 60, 
John Firminger, esq. 

At Harwich, aged 38, William Cass Randfield, 
esq., one of the town-council, and a magistrate of 
that borouzh. 

In London, aged 22, James S. Anderson, 
youngest son of the late Dr. C. Anderson, Leith. 

At Sutton, Surrey, aged 72, Francis Goslin, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Vierce Moore, esq., son of the 
late Henry Moore, esq., of Cremorgan, Queen's 
County, Ireland. 

Sept. 11. Aged 73, Charies Nicholls, esq., Old 
Heath-lodge, Shrewsbury. 

At the Grove, Bedford, Geo. Peter Livins, esq., 
(second son of the late George Livins, esq.,) for 
many years magistrate for the county of Bedford. 

At Walton-house, Rugby, aged 71, Thomas 
Walker, esq., of Newbold Grange, near Rugby. 

At Burleigh-villa, Upper Norwood, aged 73, 
John Barnett, M.D., of Chesham-pl., Belgrave-sq. 

Sept. 12, aged 75, Richard Palmer Roupell, esq., 
of Cross-st., and of Aspen-house, Streatham-hill. 

At Lenton-terrace, aged 72, Elizabeth, relict of 
Robert Burgess, esq., formerly residing at Cot- 
grave-pl., in the county of Notts. 

At Worthing, aged 21, Alfred James Black- 
burne, youngest son of the Rt. Hon. Francis 
Blackburne, of Rathfarnham-castle, county Dub- 
lin. 
At Southsea, aged 16, Harriet, eldest dau. of 
Capt. Edward Herrick, R.N. 

Aged 76, Thomas Milner Wadel, esq., surgeon, 
Basinghall-st. 

At Norwood, Frances Elizabeth, second dau. of 
Sir William Verner, Bart., M.P. 

At Bridlington, Yorkshire, aged 43, Alfred 
Wray Darling, esq., of Westbourne-pl., Eaton- 
sq., eldest son of the late Lieut. George Darling, 
H. M.’s 24th Regt. 

At Greenhithe, aged 38, William, only son of 
Thomas Colyer, esq. 

At Buxton, Derbyshire, aged 75, Ann, wife of 
Thomas Bittleston, esq., of Birmingham. 

At Hemus-terrace, Chelsea, Harriet Anne, 
widow of John Mitford Rees, esq., of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Sept. 13, at Mytton- odge, near Tewkesbury, 
the residence of her son-in-law, E. Murrell, esq., 
aged 70, Sarah, relict of Col. Hugh Houston, 
H.M.S. 

Suddenly, at Weymouth, Margaret, wife of 
John Humffreys Parry, esq., serjeant at-law. 

Atthe Little Hermitage, Rochester, Jane Sarah, 
relict of the late James Hulkes, esq., of the same 
place. 

At Hartley, Westpall, Hants, aged 14, Chartes 
James, only son of the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of 
Colombo. 

At Upper Harley-st., aged 71, Manuela Phi- 
lippa, wife of Frederick Huth, esq. 

At Ryall-hill, Worcestershire, John Anderson, 
esq., formerly of Calcutta. 

At Montrave-house, aged 53, Mary Margaret 
Hampton, relict of Major Anderson, of Montrave, 
Fifeshire. 

Sept. 14, at Holywood, county Down, Jannette, 
wife of Prof. Craik, of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
and eldest dau. of the late Cathcart Dempster, 
esq., of St. Andrew’s, Fife. 

At Union-pl, Regent’s-park, Julia, relict of 
John Thomas, esq., of St. James s-place, St. 
James’s-st. 

At her son’s residence, the Limes, Lewisham, 
aged 88, Mary Anne, relict of Thomas Legh, esq., 
formerly of Macclesfield, co. Chester. 

At Pleasant-pl., Manor-st., Clapham, aged 70, 
John Mead, esq., late of South-st., Grosvenor-sq. 

At Brunswick-pl., Regent’s-park, aged 79, 
John Pasca: Larkins, esq., late of the Hon. Fast 
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India Company’s Civil Service, Bengal establish- 
ment. 

At Paris, aged 17, Elizabeth, dau. of George 
Locke, esq., of Milner-sq., Islington, and Gutter- 
lane, Cheapside. 

At Wandsworth, aged 95, Ann, widow of Mr. 
John Milestone, of Whitby, Yorkshire, and 
mother of Mr. Robert Milestone, of Swallow-pl., 
Hanover-sq., London, by whom she is deeply re- 
grettet. 

At Hi lend-house, Lanarkshire, Margaret, eldest 
dau. of the late Walter Logan, esq., of Fingalton. 

At Doncaster, aged 81, Ann, relict of Joseph 
Green, esq., of Hull. 

At Manchester- t., aged 80, Mary, eldest dau. 
of the late Will'am Buckley, esq. 

Aged 79, Elizabeth, relict of the late William 
Yates, esq., of Wickersley, near Rotherham, 
Yorkshire. 

Sept. 15. At Kensington, aged 23, Matilda, 
youngest dau. of the late Dr. Scratchiey, M.D., 
of the Royal Artillery. 

Mary, wife of Thomas Willis, M.D., of Lea- 
mington, Warwickshire, and relict of "Col. We- 
guelin, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Uxbridge, aged 81, Robinson Wordsworth, 
esq., formerly of Harwich and Whitehaven. 


OBITUARY. 
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Sept. 16. At the residence of Sam. Courtauld, 
esq., *Gosfield-hall, Essex, Amelia, fourth dau. of 
the late Rich. Giffard Campion, esq., of Bushy- 
park, co. Cork, and wife of Thomas Jameson, 
esq., of Cork. 

In Upper Seymour-st.-west, aged 81, M 
widow of Thomas Barrow, esq., Great oe 
Essex. 

At Belgrave-pl., Blackheath, Susannah Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. G. B. Daubeny. 

At Queen-st., Brompton, aged 88, Mrs. Susanna 
Farr, younger dau. of the late William Farr, esq., 
M.D., F.R.S., of Great Pulteney-st., Bath, and 
Iford, Hants. 

At Elm-grove, Kingsclere, Elizabeth, third 
dau. of the late William Holding, esq 

At Bonchurch, in the Isle of Wight, Frances, 
widow of Wasey Sterry, esq., of Upminster, 
Essex. 

Sept. 17. At York-terrace, Regent’s-park, aged 
86, Miles Burkitt, esq. az 7 

Kept. 18. At St. George’s-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, aged 75, Mary, relict of John Cross, esq., 
formerly of Charterhouse-sq. -, and Grove-house, 
Cheshunt, Herts. 

At his "residence, Vaga-cottage, Ross, Here- 
fordshire, aged 81, Capt. Adams. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered. 


Births Registered. 
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20 and 
under 40. 
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23 
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159 
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147 
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128 
157 
160 
154 
151 


28 
32 
36 
26 
31 


1529 
1778 
1634 
1553 
1509 
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PRICE OF CORN. 


Average ( Wheat. Barley. 
of Six a & e d. Ss. 
Weeks 71 6 


45 1 
Week ending 
Sept. 13. } 69 eT er | 


Oats. 


26 11 
25 10 


Peas. 
s. d. 
40 5 


41 0 


Beans. 
d. e d. 
44 2 45 2 


| 489 | 44 | 


Rye. 
d. Ss. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD 
Hay, 47. Os. to 42. 10s.—Straw, 17. 8s. to 17. 12s.—Clover, 51. Os. to 6/. 6s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


3s. 10d. to 4s. 10d. 
Od. 


| Head of Cattle at Market, Szpr. 22. 
5,516 2,297* 

Sheep and Lambs 24,920 5,617* 
209 670* 

250 388* 


* Numbers imported from the Continent during the week ending Sept. 20. 
COAL-MARKET, Sept. 22. 


Wallsend, &c. 17s. 6d. to 19s. Od. per ton. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 54s. 3d. 
WOOL, Down Tegs, per Ib. 15d. to 16d. 


Other sorts, 15s. 3d. to 18s. 6d. 
Yellow Russia, 51s. 6d. 
Leicester Fleeces, 13d. to 15d. 


Combings, 10d. to 174d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From August 24 to Sept. 23, 1856, both inclusive. 













































































































































































Fabrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s om 
te | &p A . 5 e = ap , ° 
3S 3 S#! & SSlSE\ ¢ 58) 8 
< 3 2 8 S| f Weather. || >= 3 ‘a § ic) c g Weather. 
Asls|\2 \ez| 2 asl? s| 4 (Sz 
oa} ja) © aem ja & 
fugi ° 1 o | ° tin. pte Sep.|} ° | ° | ° Jin. pts. 
24 | 58 | 62 | 60 | 30, 09/||slight rain 9 | 57 | 64 | 56 | 29, 91 |\cloudy, fair 
25 | 59 | 66 | 60 | 29, 97 |Ido. 10 | 57 | 68 | 60 » 92 | do. do. 
26 | 59 | 66 | 60 » 94|\fair, rain 11 | 58 | 66 | 56 | 30, 13 |/do. do. 
27 | 60 | 70 | 57 | _, 82//do. cloudy 12 | 57 | 64] 56] , 14|/do. do. rain 
28 | 59 | 64 | 60 , 57 ||cloudy, rain 13 | 57 | 64 | 51 » 9||fair, cloudy 
29 | 59 | 69 | 57 | 30, 05 |ido. fair 14 | 57 | 60 | 53 » 15||do. 
30 | 58 | 69 | 59 | 29, 95 ||fair, cloudy 15 | 51 | 63 | 57 » 19 }\do. cloudy 
31 | 59 | 70 | 60 » 97 ||do. do. 16 | 53 | 63 | 59 » 12 |\do. do. 
S.1 | 57 | 64 | 60 > 99 |ido. do. 17 | 54 | 63 | 55 » 11 |/cloudy, rain 
2 | 57 | 64 | 57 | 30, 08||do. do. 18 | 56 | 60 | 56 , 14 |ifair, cloudy 
3 | 57 | 66 | 59 » 10}\do. do. 19 | 57 | 60 | 50 » 7T\\do. do. 
4 | 58 | 68 | 56 , 15 |/do. do. 20 | 55 | 53 | 46 , 05 ||do. do. rain 
5 | 60 | 66 | 57 | 29, 97 ||do. do. 21 | 48 | 54 | 48 | 29, 93 |icldy. hvy. rain 
6 | 57 | 67 | 58 » 73 |\\do. do. 2 | 50 | 57 | 48 fair, do. 
7 | 57 | 62/58] , 78 ldo. do. 23 | 50 | 50 | 48 cloudy 
8 | 56 | 64 | 57 » 91 'ldo. do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Aug-| Bank | 3Per | Sper | New | ron dia | India. | Fx, Bills. |Ex. Bonds. 
sept. Stock. FR a. ee | —_ po Stock. 21,000. £1,000. A. £1,000. 
25 | 218 95} 954 | 96 233 11.13pm.| 1004 
26 953 954 96 3); 233 |————_|_ 11 pm. 1003 
27 954 | 95: | 96 3% 15 pm. |11.14pm.| 1003 
28 95} 95} 96 1 .14pm.| 100} 
29 | 219 953 95} 96 15 pm. | 11.14pm.| 100} 
30 | 219} 953 95 953 15 pm. | 11.15pm. | 
8.1 954 95} | 953 |——— | 232. |————_| 11.15 pm. | 
2 | 2193 953 95 95% 233} | 15 pm. | 12.15pm.| 1003 
3 | 2193 954 945 | 95% 15 pm. |— 
4 | 219} 954 943 | 95§ 15.16 pm.) 12.15pm. 
5 | 220 954 94% | 953 12 pm. 
6 953 945 | 953 | 16 pm. 
8 945 | 958 13.16pm. | 
9 94% | 958 —— | 18 pm. | 14.17pm.| 1034 
10 944 | 16 pm. | 13.16pm.| 100 
11 94, 15pm. |——— 
12 933 15.17pm.| 993 
13 933 14.17pm. | 
15 |—— 984 |... ———_| 18.16 pm. 993 
16 93} 14 pm. | 13.16pm. | ————— 
17 94 12.15pm. | 
18 948 13.15 pm. 99% 
19 944 17 pm. | 13.16pm. 993 
20 944 2293 |__| 13 pm. | 
22 944 14.16pm. |————— 
23 935 15 pm. | 14.17pm. | 
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